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PREFACE. 



From his intercourse with the different classes 
of men, the Christian Minister has ample oppor- 
tunity of judging character, of seeing how it exhibits 
itself in prosperity and adversity, — in health and 

sickness,— amidst the sunlight and under the cloud. 
He has specially the opportunity of watching the 
effect of true principles when the severe test of 
calamity is brought to bear upon them. Incidents 
in human life which escape the observation of other 
men come repeatedly under his inspection ; and 
facts which others overlook he is able to trace to 
their respective sources. 
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The writer of this volume has not sketched ima- 
ginary character, nor created a few humble heroes ; 
the persons of whom he has spoken are most of 
them alive at this hour, and it is by no means un- 
likely that some of the living originals may recog- 
nize their own portraits, should the little book ever 
come into their hands. 

Those who derive their notions of the poor from 
police reports, and their ideas of real Christians 
from the silly canting imbeciles introduced in the 
three-volumed Novel, are the victims of deception. 

The great mass of the labouring poor are not 
represented by the specimens of gross vice and in- 
temperance that occasion so much trouble to our 
magistrates, and so much sorrow to every good man ; 
and those among the humbler classes who are under 
the influence of evangelical truth are not represented 

by the inane nondescripts whom the Novelist brings 

• 

forward to provoke a smile. 

The writer has found — ^and exhibited just as he 
foimd— instances of high-toned integrity, noble prin- 
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ciple, self-denying disinterestedness, — and catholic 
charity, under the humble roof, and clothed in very 
plain apparel. He has also found hypocrisy, cant, 
covetousness, and miserable sectarianism ; but he is 
bound to say that these latter commodities are more 
frequent, so far as his experience goes, among your 
well-to-do, comfortable-looking, respectable profes- 
sors, than among their humbler neighbours. 

Each of these pieces, or entries, is complete in 
itself, yet the connection between them is similar to 
that which subsists between the strangely diversified 
exhibitions of our common humanity. 

It is believed the reader will find the volume both 
pleasing and useful — ^and that occasionally it will 
suggest profitable reflections to his mind. 
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No. I. Widow Selwood. 

A Burial — A rich poor man — ^The best tiine for study — Mys- 
terious Letter — ^A beautifiil moziiing — Sad Story — Bristol 
— Noble Conduct 

Poor William Selwood departed tbis life seven days 
ago. I buried bis body to-day. Query, wby ia it so 
common to prefix the adjective ' poor' to the name of a 
person deceased ? Perbaps it was first used as tbe sy- 
uonyme of * dear.' But tbe proper meaning of tbe term 
should be retained, and the consequence would be an 
evident misapplication in tbe case of sucb a man as 
William Selwood. He died rich, yet he has left behind 
him an amiable widow and two sweet little daughters 
without a shilling in the world. He died rich, yet the 
expenses of bis funeral were defrayed by a few friends, 
members of the cburch under my pastoral care. Would 
that I had been able to do so myself ! but in this in- 
stance, as in many others, the hand was unable to obey 
the will. Does not this fact suggest that it is frequently 
erroneous to judge of a man's disposition by his actual 
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2 A RICH POOR MAK. 

conduct ? I would relieve many a case of distress with 
which my profession makes me acquainted, but I can- 
not. What a pleasure it would be to have the means of 
proving the depth of my feeling when I enter the abodes 
of virtuous poverty ! 

But to return to William Selwood. His property, 
whilst he lived, was not convertible into the current 
coin of the realm. The banks had no safe for it, nor had 
bankers, as such, any name by which to distinguish it. 
It was too ethereal, too spiritual, for those who recog- 
nise no riches save those that are tangible. How the 
widow and children are to be provided for, I know not; 
yet that they will be cared for I am certain, and I also 
know who will do it. The deceased Christian left them 
to the providence of Him who feeds the fowls of the air. 
They are the wards of God. Happy widow and orphans, 
fear not ! Bread shall be given you : your water shall 
be sure. ♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

In early life I fell into the common' error of students, 
imagining that night was the best time for study. Ex- 
perience has taught me that this is a mistake. I always 
study best iu the morning, reserving the afternoon for 
pastoral visits, and the evening for public engagements. 
In consequence of the following letter, however, I de- 
parted from my usual method to-day : — 

* Bristol, May 11, 18—. 
Rev. Sir,— We have heard that William Selwood, 
at one time a clerk in our counting-house, is connected 
with your congregation. Should this be so, we shall 
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feel obliged if you will favour us witli his address at 
your earliest convenience, as certain circumstances, long 
covered with mystery, have recently come to light, re- 
specting which we feel it a matter of justice that wc 
should have an immediate interview with him ; and that 
you may the ihore readily comply with our request, we 
may intimate that the result of the interview will doubt- 
less gratify him and yourself, as well as. Rev. sir, your 
obedient servants. 

Prior, Septhorne, ft Budge.' 

The perusal of this mysterious letter excited in my 
mind a good deal of surprise. I had known Selwood 
only as an excellent gardener, although frequently the 
superiority of his language over that generally used by 
men in his class of life, had suggested the thought that 
he had known better days. StiU I had never put any 
question to him about his early life, as I do not approve 
of anything approaching to prying curiosity. The time 
had now come, however, when it became necessary to 
ascertain some facts from the widow, to cast light, if 
possible, upon the meaning of this letter. Taking it 
with me, I went to the little cottage in which the poor 
widow and her children lived. 

The morning was exceedingly beautiful. Rain had 
&llen during the night, and now the sun was pouring 
his warm rays upon corn-field and meadow, upon flower 
and fruit-tree. It was nature's joyous youth-time, its 
period of love and song. The lambs were gambolling 
on the sward ; the butterfly and bee were fluttering and 
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humming from flower to flower ; and the birds were 
darting from branch to branch among the trees, or cir* 
cling in playful eddies in the air ; whilst the ambitious 
lark, ascending its bouyant element, was trilling its ex- 
quisite notes at the very gates of heaven. Bountifvil 
Creator, how admirably hast thou adapted the varied 
sources of enjoyment to the capacities of thy creatures ! 
Alas, that man, who boasts himself the wisest being in 
the world, should not only fail to appreciate the happi- 
ness adapted to his nature, but also that he should ex- 
hibit habitually the perverse ingenuity of adulterating 
it ! Well, despair not ; it took six long days to bring 
a splendid world out of chaos ; and humanity, though 
it seems to rise but slowly out of moral disorder, shall 
yet shine forth the most glorious thing in the universe. 

'Good morning, Mrs. Selwood.' 

' My dear pastor ! This is an unexpected pleasure, 
so early in the day.' 

• Why,' I replied, ' the morning is so inviting that I 
And it quite exhilarating to cross the fields and listen 
to the concert of birds. Come here, Jane, Mary,* ad- 
dressing the children. Presently I had one on each 
knee ; whilst, looking at the window, I observed a 
couple of flower-pots, as clean as water could wash 
them, containing two exquisite geraniums in full bloom. 
The little garden-plot attached to the cottage was also 
as neat as Mrs. Selwood's hands could make it. Not a 
single weed was to be seen. Speaking officially, I had 
found a suitable text, and I resolved to preach upon it. 
* I must compliment you, Mrs. Selwood,' I said, * upon 
your taste in flowers.' 
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* Indeed, I do not deserve the compliment, sir,' she 
replied, with a sigh ; * for though I love them, I knew 
nothing of their nature and hahits until my dear Wil- 
liam taught me.' 

* And I daresay he found a willing pupil.' 

' He at least deserved to find one,' she said ; ' for a 
kinder hushand, as you well know, few women ever had.' 

' I have often thought of asking your late husband 
where he learned the art in which he so greatly excelled, 
hut it so happened that I never did so.' 

After a long pause, during which she was evidently 
embarrassed, and which I occupied in playing with lit~ 
tie Mary's ringlets, she said, * Jane, Mary, my dears, 
will you run out a little, and play on the grass ? I 
shall call you presently.' The children instantly obeyed. 

* And now, sir,' she began, * you have given me an 
opportunity of attending to one of the dying requests of 
my dear William. He charged me to make you ac- 
quainted with his history, when I could do so without 
claiming too much of your valuable time. My husband 
was not brought up for a gardener, but in his youth he 
was fond of botany, and after business hours he used 
to spend his summer evenings in the grounds of a gen- 
tleman living in the neighbourhood of his native place ; 
and from a pious old Scotch gardener there, he acquired 
his knowledge both of fiowers and of religion. Little 
did he know at the time, that this knowledge would be 
of such service to him in after life.' She paused. 

' Proceed, I pray you,' I said ; * you cannot hesitate 
to place confidence in me.' 
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* No, my pastor, I do not ; but the past seems like 
a troubled dream ; and the sorrow of which I was the 
-—I hope innocent— occasion to him who is gone, fills 
me with sadness. William was for some years book- 
keeper to a mercantile house in the west of England. 
My parents lived in the same town. There was in the 
oiEce with William a young man, named Alfred Strath- 
rone, who sought my hand. His position in life was 
superior to mine, and his prospects in the world were 
flattering. But I discouraged his approaches, because 
I did not esteem him, and because I had too much rea- 
son to believe that he trifled with his best interests. 
My father was dead, and the grateful duty devolved 
upon my sister and myself to support our beloved mo- 
ther. This we did by diligence at the needle. My 
suitor persisted in his addresses. I sought the advice 
of my judicious mother. Her advice was short, but 
full of meaning. * My dear Jane,' she said, * never 
place your happiness in the keeping of a man who re- 
fuses to seek his happiness in the fear of God.' I re- 
solved, strengthened thus, courteously but firmly to 
prohibit Strathrone's visits. I did so, and succeeded. 
Very shortly afterwards my late husband was introduced 
to me. It is enough to say, that mutual esteem 
and attachment sprung up between us. William was 
greatly valued by his employers for his ability and in- 
tegrity. We looked forward to an honourable union, to 
days of peace and usefulness^ and we were both thank- 
ful for the prospect of being able to add to the comforts 
of my mother in her declining days. In due time we 
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were married, the senior partner in the firm kindly 
giving me away. About six weeks after our marriage, 
William came home much later than usual, and appeared 
greatly dejected. I enquired the reason, and was be- 
yond measure distressed by seeing that he evaded tlie 
question. Still I did all in my power to soothe him ; 
and on our retiring to seek rest, he told me that the 
time had evidently come to try our principles, and to 
put our religious profession to the test. * Six months 
ago/ he saidy * my employers made me cashier. Three 
days ago, a serious deficit, amounting to nearly two 
hundred pounds, was discovered in the accounts. How 
it has happened I cannot tell, but the fact is too 
obvious, and there is a chain of evidence against me 
which I can neither break nor withstand. All I know 
is, that on my return to the office after our marriage, I 
found a slip of paper on my desk, on which the simple 
but fearful word Revenge ! was written in large cha- 
racters. I thought nothing of it at the time, but threw 
it in the fire. Forbid that I should judge any one, but 
since the discovery of the loss, Alfred Strathrone has 
been the most active in trying to find the guilty party, 
and he is frequently closeted with the firm, who are in- 
creasingly suspicious in their looks when they pass me. 
How the matter will end, I know not; but I leave my'«> 
self in the hands of Him to whom all things are known.* 
Ten days after this painful conversation, my husband 
was discharged from his employment with the intimation 
that, in consequence of his previous good conduct, and 
on account of his young wife, they should not prosecute, 
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wUch, they said, would certainly end in transportaUon 
for life ; but that, if they heard of any application on 
his part to any other house for employment, they should 



instantly reveal his true character as an accomplished 
hypocrite ! William intimated iftiat he would rather they 
would prosecute, as the process of investigation might 
dispel the mystery. 'No!* they replied, *you shall 
not have the benefit of legal trickery. The case is plain ; 
begone !' At this very time my mother died, and her 
last words to my heart-broken husband were, ' Light is 
sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart.' We left the town, and came to this part of the 
country. After much privation, William obtained em- 
ployment as a gardener. Ten years have elapsed since 
then, and you know the rest.' 

The tears which had been gradually stealing down 
the widow's cheeks now burst out, and kindly relieved 
her. BeautiM tears ! ye are at once signs of sorrow 
and ministers of joy. 

After a time, I said, * Dear Mrs. Selwood, I need not 
say how deeply I am moved by your narrative ; but 
supposing an opportunity were afforded to clear up this 
old mystery even yet» would you embrace it ? ' 

' Such an opportunity is almost impossible, and, be- 
sides, it is too late. I am sure that my husband was 
guiltless ; and now he is beyond the reach of trouble.' 

' Yes ; but his memory V 

* Ah, true !' she exclaimed ; ' for the sake of his 
memory I should gladly undertake any toil.' 

*Well, remember your mother's prophecy on her 
death-bed. WiU you go with me to Bristol ?' 
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The widow started. ' Did 1/ she said hastily, * men- 
tion Bristol V 

* You did not ; but this letter will explain why I 
mentioned it, and also why I am here this morning/ 
said !• 

Mrs. Selwood, though of a delicate constitution and 
gentle habits, possessed a well-balanced mind, purified 
by adversity and strengthened by faith. Consequently 
afiter the first surprise of the letter, she said, firmly, 
' My esteemed pastor, I thank you. I wOl go with you 
to Bristol, or any where else your judgment may dic- 
tate, but / and she coloured deeply. 

* But what V 

* The— the— expense, sir. I cannot think of it ! 
One of the deepest sorrows of my dear husband arose 
firom his inability to— to— add to your .' 

* That will do. Not a word more. We shall start 
to-morrow, health and life permitting.' • • • • 

Mrs. Selwood and her lovely children are in their 
cottage, and I am once more in my little study. Bris- 
tol is a large and prosperous city, and the house of 
Prior, Septhome, & Budge, seems to be none of the least 
of its many large mercantile establishments. I shall 
not fill my diary with remarks on what I saw and heard, 
notwithstanding the contrast presented to the quiet 
routine of my rural pastorate. Suffice it to record that 
the widow and children were most kindly received by 
the head of the respectable firm — a grey-headed, intel- 
ligent, and apparently really good man. He addressed 
Mrs. Selwood as follows : ' I am authorised by my part- 
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ners — a duty the discharge of which gives me pleasure 
mingled with regret — to say that the person who at- 
tempted to ruin your late husband's character, and ap- 
parently succeeded too well, is a convicted felon in one 
of our penal colonies. He has confessed the series of 
Satanic plans by which he robbed us for the express 
purpose of ruining Selwood. I am not accustomed to 
long speeches. I shall, therefore, only add that I have 
advertised over the kingdom for William Selwood, at 
the same time publishing his innocence to the world. 
I despaired of ever hearing of him ; but the other day 
one of our travellers hinted that this reverend gentle- 
man knew something of him. I have found his widow 
and his children. His salary was ^150 a-year when 
he was so unrighteously discharged. It is ten years' 
since. The amount which he would have received from 
us during that period, at this rate, would have been 
£1500. That sum is yours. We have purchased an 
annuity with it for your benefit^ and I desire that your 
children may be educated at our expense.' 
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No. II. Bill Brill. 

^'Rustic Innocence" — Insensibility — A wretched family — 
Poaching — " Psalm-singing Jamie*' — Beginning to think 
— Old Lucy — A happy change. 

In consequence of information from my good friend, 
Mrs. Selwood,— who spends all her spare time in efforts 
to do good — ^respecting the heftthenish condition of some 
of her neighhours, I visited yesterday an old man over 
whom eighty-five winters have passed. His reminis- 
cences would be interesting, but for one sad drawback : 
his whole life has been spent among rude and careless 
companions, who had no idea of the true value of time, 
and of the fearful consequences of wasting it. Unhap- 
pily for John Green himself, he loved to have it so. 
Unable to read, he was also unwilling to hear anything 
but the stupid gossip of the district, and he delighted 
to retail with exaggeration its scandal respecting court- 
ships, marriages, and families. The consequence is 
the melancholy spectacle of an old man bending over 
the grave, without thought, without anxiety, and with- 
out feeling. It is very easy to write melodious periods 
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about the poetry of life, agricaltuial innocence, prim- 
itive simplicity, and rural blessedness ; but let any re- 
fined ear listen, if it can, to the torrent of vapid tales 
which this garrulous old man pours out ; and then let 
its owner say whether Elysium is found in the untutored 
hamlet. Nor is John Green an exception to his class. 
There is a family likeness among them all, except where 
the educational agency of a faithful ministry has ope- 
rated ; and then the change becomes obvious ; but let 
it be remarked that this change is entirely independent of 
locality. Precisely similar consequences spring from 
similar causes in the crowded city as in the thinly- 
peopled country ; for the question is not geographical, 
but evangelical. It is no difficult matter to sneer at 
this finding, but its truth may be safely left to the ex- 
perience of centuries, without respect to the verdict of 
any theological school. 

I tried to discover some latent spark of moral sen- 
sibility in the breast of the old man, but without e£Eect. 
His case is, I fear, beyond human instrumentality; 
and yet how terrible to give him up in despair ! Though 
unutterably dull on all religious topics, he was quick 
at detecting my efibrts to lead his mind to them. No 
sooner had I given a hint, fitted to awaken salutary 
thought, than he became silent. The torrent of talk 
was instantly stopped in its course. Seeing this, and 
resolving not to leave him without an efibrt to cast in a 
little seed, I presented some considerations which may 
be owned by a higher power. May it be so ! 

Before leaving, I asked old Green, who lived in the 
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poor cottage at the corner of tlie road ? His silence 
ceased in a moment, and I regretted that I had dis- 
turbed it. 

' that's Bill BrUl's/ said he ; < a sad dog is Bill 
Brill ! Drinks hogsheads, catches a hare terrible fast, 
swears like a man-o'-war, beats his Sal like a thrasher ; 
and, ha ! toother day— ha I ha !— t'other day he chal- 
lenged the parson !' 

* A sad character you ^ve your neighbour, John ; 
but I must visit him.' 

' Visit himj Sir ! visit BiU ! you're better not !' 

* Why, John V 

•Why ? He'U fright you— that he will !' 
' Well, we shall see, John. Think about what I've 
said to you. Good morning.' 

So saying, I left this poor specimen of proud man- 
hood, in search of one still poorer. The cottage was 
soon reached. Presumptive evidences of the truthful- 
ness of Green's representation of Brill's character were 
abundant. The little wooden gate leading to the cot- 
tage was lying on the earth broken ; the little plot in 
front, which should have contained cabbages or potatoes, 
was covered with weeds, except where swine or children 
had been burrowing ; the window was patched with 
pieces of dirty paper, or stuffed with rags ; the thatch 
on the sorry building exhibited the signs of utter deso- 
lation. The door offered no obstacle to the entrance of 
man or beast. I rapped at its remnants. The only 
answer was an angry growl from a dog, succeeded by 
furious barking. I entered. A child, apparently about 
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three years of age, sleeping on a pallet of dirty straw, 
was the only human inhabitant. The canine tenant 
continued his uproar ; but just as I was departing, a 
severe kick on his side, accompanied by a fearful oath, 
sent the creature yelling into the road. I turned to 
look at the aggressor, and beheld a dark, beetle-browed, 
dirty, savage-looking man. He eyed me with sus- 
picion ; and, before I had time to speak, growled out 
through closed teeth—* What d'ye want V 

* Nothing particular, friend ; but passing this way I 
just looked in to have a little neighbourly chat.' 

* Neighbourly ? I never zeed you avore.* 

* Very likely ; but if you will go to — any Sab- 
bath or any Wednesday evening, you will both see and 
hear me.' 

' Oh ! the parsons is the curse o' the country !' 
' I'm sorry you should have formed such a sev^e 
opinion, friend ; but how come you to think so ?' 

' Think so ? Look at their doin's ! You remember 
last meeting o' magistrates ? There's Jim Cross, and 
Sam Peters, and Simpy Bowls, and old Graffs, in for 



Seeing at once that the old offence of poaching was 
in the play, and having no desire to enter upon that 
theme, I evaded it by saying that it would be better if 
all who could obtain honest employment would stand 
by it, and thus avoid the punishment which the breach 
of law certainly brought with it. * Now, William,' said 
I, ' you can understand a fact perhaps better than mere 
reasoning ; for, poor fellow,' I added, soothingly, * I 
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daresay your parents were not able to give you much 
education in your youth/ 

' Education ? No ! not they, poor souls.' 

' As he spoke thus, it struck me that even this fero-^ 
cious-looking man had a spark of humanity in his nature 
which might he reached, and, if carefully fanned, nur-> 
sed into generous life yet. I therefore proceeded cau- 
tiously and gently thus :— ' Come, William, let us go 
outside and talk for a few minutes in the open air. How 
much ground is attached to your house V He told me. 
* And what rent do you pay V 

' Pay !' said he, angrily ; 'where have I got money 
to pay with ? The parsons and government is ruining 
all us poor folks.* 

' I believe you, William, that you have not much 
money ; but I merely meant to ask the landlord's charge 
for the cottage and plot.' He named the sum, adding 
that it was too much. 

* It is too much,' I confessed, ' but we cannot help 
that just now. I should like to know, also, how many 
you have in family.' 

' Sal, and three children,' he replied. 

' Well, now, about the fact I mentioned. You know 
James Ashwell, who lives in the comer of Frogfield V 

' Ah, right well. Psalm-singing Jamie ! He was a 
hearty soul onct, but them groanin' meetiners spoiled 
him. We never sees him at the Lame Fox now ; but 
we often laughs at him !' 

* Psalm-singing Jamie ! That's the man, I daresay. 
Well, let him sing, William, it's a healthy exercise, and 
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a sign of a glad heart ; and, while he sings, I'll tell 
you his story. Ashwell's cottage is the same size and 
rent as yours. He has also three in family, and, like 
you, he is a labouring man. There was a time when 
his cottage was unfit to live in — ^his plot was covered 
with weeds— his wife and children were in rags, and 
starving — he was in constant apprehension of the game- 
keepers-* and. he was, you say, a hearty soul at the 
Lame Fox. Now, his appearance is as decent as that 
of any of his neighbours ; his wife and children are 
comfortably clothed. They have no rich fare, but they 
never want for bread. He regularly pays Squire Wil- 
lan his rent ; he has no fear of the game laws ; he ne- 
ver spends a penny in the Fox ; and, as you say, you 
may often catch him at his work singing psalms. Now, 
William, I want you to tell me how all this has hap- 
pened. Just try to find it out, because I want you, and 
your poor wife and children, to be as happy as Ashwell 
and his family are.' 

' Me, I can't tell ; good luck, I suppose.* 
' Nay, don't be in haste, William ; I give you a fort- 
night to think about it. I shall call at the end of that 
time to hear your opinion ; and in the meantime, if you 
can't find it out, I think you might call on Ashwell and 
ask him the secret. I venture to promise that he'll tell 
you. Good by, William. May heaven bless you !' 

I had gone a quarter of a mile from the wretched cot- 
tage, when, looking behind me, I saw Brill standing, 
as if fixed to the spot, in the exact position in which I 
left him. How long he stood I know not, but I hope 
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his thoughts were occupied. To use these ' sons of the 
soil* harshly, is uuphilosophical, impolitic, and uu-^ 
christian. They may be tamed, but, if goaded, they are 
driven to fury. You may break their spirits, but you 
cannot thus eradicate the anti-social principles which 
suffering has engendered in their hearts. Treat them 
as men, not as wild beasts, and you will find that they 
belong to the human family, and have sympathies and 
feelings similar to those that operate in what are deno^ 
minated ' the superior classes.' I have hope of even 
the terrible Brill. • * * * 

Yesterday evening I preached from the words, * Thou 
hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor.' Old Lucy, 
my eccentric doorkeeper, whose history I must enter in 
my diary, called this morning. 

' Well, Lucy, what do you wish now ? ' I asked. 

' I've come to ask you, who d'ye think stood at the 
door last evening listening to your sermon ? ' He re- 
fused to come inside, but he listened very hard.' 

* 1 cannot say, Lucy, who was it ? ' 

* Wild Bill Brill, sir. I thought it would please you. 
I was afeard first, but he heard all you said, and went 
away quiet, with nobody with him but himself. I hope 
he'll come again ! ' 

' You should have asked him, Lucy.' 

' Should I ? Then I'm pleased to say I did, sir.' 

* What answer did he give you ? ' 

* I did not understand his meaning, sir : but he said, 
* Your parson ain't a magistrate, is he ? " 

' I understand the question perfectly, Lucy ; and what 
was your answer ? * c 
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* I said, * No, sure ; that he ain't ! " 

* Very good, Lucy ; now mark, if he comes again, 
don't press him to come inside, but ask him once, very 
kindly, and, if he refuses, give him as good a hearing 
place at the door as you can.' 

* Very well, sir.* 

William Brill hearing a sermon on the gtodness of 
God to the poor. Who can tell ? Hearts as hard as 
his have been softened, and families as wretched have 
been made happy. The Bedeemer's love has not de- 
cayed, nor has his power been weakened. Hope always ! 
« • • « « 

The cottage. Have I not made a mistake? No. 
but what a change ! The old gate is mended, the door 
swings on its hinges, and Bill, with shaven beard and 
clean face, is busy digging his long neglected plot. 

* Happy day to you, William.' 

* The same to you, sir,' replied Brill. 

' I am pleased to see you so well employed.' 

* It ain't much use now. Been too long left. But 
work keeps bad thoughts at arm's length. Psalm-sing- 
ing — I mean James Ashwell, told me so, and I fancy 
he's right.' 

* You have seen Ashwell, then ? Has he told you 
the secret of the change in his circumstances 1 ' 

* He said a power of things which I did'nt understand ; 
but I daresay he didn't mean it ; though I've been very 
uncomfortable since he were here.' 

'Uncomfortable, William, how is that ? I see a great 
improvement both in your personal appearance and in 
that of your cottage.' 
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* I don't mean that, sir. I mean — ^I mea n *' 
The spade fell from his hand. He turned his back 
suddenly, and I could perceive the motion of his arm, 
as if suddenly dashing something from his eye. * He 
went inside the cottage. I followed. His wife was 
there. The children were out in the fields. We sat 
down ; I upon what had once been a chair, William 
upon a large stone, and his wife upon a block of wood. 
We remained together an hour and a half. It would 
occupy too much space in my diary to relate the con- 
versation. But the place was hallowed. Angels were 
there, though unseen, and there was joy in heaven over 
genuine repentance, though its manifestations were un- 
heard by us. To the poor the gospel was preached, by 
the poor its glad message was believed, and on the poor 

it produced its usual consequences 

Three years have passed. William Brill is a new 
man. Sal has not had a blue eye during the time. The 
bloated landlord of the Pox has lost a customer ; the 
gamekeepers have lost a terror ; the clerical magistrate 
has lost a challenger ; the Sunday-school has three 
additional children, whose parents regularly unite in 
the services of the sanctuary. Old Lucy has ceased to 
wonder at the sight of Brill ; the very dog has im- 
proved in appearance, wondering, I suppose, where all 
the kicks are gone ; and, James AshwelFs excepted, 
there is not a neater labourer's dwelling in the district 
than Brill's cottage. 
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No. III. Public Meetings. 

The Palladium of Liberty — Qualificatirnia of a Chainnaii — 
A man of " Weight"— The little Oratoi^Missionary Ope. 
rations— Moral sublimity of the true Missionary — Britan- 
nia'8 richest laurels. 

England can do little without public meetings. Every 
object of any consequence is brought before the public 
thus. The platform is the herald of all great move- 
ments#the auxiliary of social progress, civilisation, and 
Christianity. It is pre-eminently the people's advocate, 
the palladium of their liberty, the champion of their 
rights. The chairman, the monarch pro tern, of a mass 
of voluntary subjects, with his battalion of movers and 
seconders right and left, is an important personage ; 
or, more correctly, he is the president for the evening 
of a little republic ; he is chosen by 'universal sufirage,' 
and by the very ancient mode of elevating the hand. 
The people may be trusted, although they sometimes 
make a mistake in this matter. The most suitable man 
for the occasion is generally elected. It is not neces- 
sary that he should have Demosthenic powers of oratory 
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— talking chairmen should be eschewed — bat it is ne« 
cessary that he should be a man of some 'weight,' 
either of local influence, character, or purse. I once 
attended a public meeting which was presided over by 
a man of weight in every sense of that term ; for, in 
addition to the qualifications just named, he was six 
feet three inches in stature, and proportionally stout. 
The most efficient speaker of the evening happened to 
be a very little man. Those who preceded him had 
uttered commonplaces in prosaic fashion, and the au» 
dience seemed disposed to go to sleep. The subject 
of discussion, though exceedingly important, namely, 
popular education, was nearly lost sight of, and face* 
tious personages were begging the loan of a nightcap 
from their neighbours. The little gentleman, however, 
speedily banished the dulness of the evening. On intro- 
ducing him to the meeting, the chairman expressed a 
hope that all who could conveniently do so, would re- 
main a few minutes longer, as the speaker ' would not 
be long.' 

' Gentlemen,' said the little orator, springing upon a 
form, as there was no elevated platform on this occasion, 
' allow me to have recourse to this expedient to aid the 
deficiencies of nature. Our respected chairman, whom 
all will allow to be a great authority, has invoked your 
patience by the expression of his opinion that I will 
not be long. He is right. I never was Img^ and never 
will be ; for though in this country boys are generally 
in the habit of growing up to be men, yet the physical 
limits are so variable, that to judge of manhood by su- 
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perficial measurement would be an act of great injustice 
in many cases. I at least should protest. But I shall 
not trouble you with further introduction. Brevity is 
the soul of wit. Now to business ! ' Every man in the 
assembly, including the gigantic chairman, was obliged 
to give way to a peal of laughter. Attention was se- 
cured ; an important resolution was presented, analysed, 
explained, and enforced in a manner which left the im- 
pression upon all present, * that to judge of manhood 
by superficial measurement would be an act of great 
injustice.' 

Of all the public meetings which are held in this 
country, perhaps those which relate to missionary opera- 
tions are the most important. The breadth, the great- 
ness, the grandeur of the object they contemplate, their 
moral significance, the spirit-stirring truth of which 
they are the embodiment, and the remote issues, on the 
strength of simple faith, which they anticipate, are all 
suggested to a thoughtful man when he takes his place 
in a missionary meeting. Their benevolence is not li- 
mited by kindred, country, or nation; it is cosmopolitan, 
divine, God-like. The world is the land they would 
conquer; man, universal man, the being they would 
bless. Their ambition is great as liiat of Alexander, 
and infinitely purer. They wield the highest power at 
once, that of the Gospel of redemption, ai}d thus they 
set in motion all subordinate agencies for the good of 
humanity. By seeking the universal difiusiou of divine 
truth, they necessarily seek the universal establishment 
of peace, liberty, education, and civilisation. The mis- 
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sionary idea is a most brilliant one — a sun whose rays 
shed light in every direction. The true missionary is a 
heroy heaven-baptised, and winning laurels which he 
will wear in eternity. He throws down the gauntlet to 
the deities of the heathen, and encounters the age-riveted 
religions of nations with nothing in his hand but a little 
book ! His is the enterprise, either of a madman, or 
an angel of God. There is no alternative. For sword 
and shield he has none, no arms, no weapons, no disci- 
plined soldiery. He goes alone, and takes his stand 
calmly in the midst of a crowd of worshippers, in a gor- 
geous temple, enriched with the gifts of ages, and the 
votive offerings of royalty, and, pointing to the monster 
image before which the crowd ||neel, he says aloud, in a 
voice of startling earnestness, as if from the depth of 
the holy oracle, ' The gods that have not made the hea- 
vens and the earth shall perish from the earth and from 
under these heavens ! ' This is real greatness. Even 
an infidel must respect that man. There is no self- 
seeking here. He asks nothing but that which is ab- 
solutely essential — a bare maintenance; and even for 
that his only guarantee is the fidelity of English Chris- 
tians to their avowed principles. No, I am wrong, his 
guarantee is the providence of his great Master. Some 
two or three missionaries, out of the thousands that 
have left Great Britain during the last sixty years, have 
amassed wealth ; but even their case is no exception to 
the rule that all our missionaries, so far as official in- 
come is' concerned, are poor men, for these two or three 
accumulated money not as missionaries, but as specu- 
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latbrs. The missionary enterprise is not accountable 
for a departure from its central idea. I repeat, there<* 
fore, that the true missionary is a great man. I would 
rather imitate his example than join his censors. He 
may not meddle with the political peculiarities of the 
nations of his adoption, but he is necessarily a friend of 
liberty. He cannot deliver his divine message without 
assailing despotism. Free men, free institutions, free 
commerce, though he may say nothing about either in 
the political sense, are ideas which stream out of the good 
news of liberty by the gospel* That system which 
emancipates the human soul cannot be honestly e3&- 
pounded consistently with the slavery of the human body. 
Looking through the light of the evangelic doctrine, it is 
impossible to see in any class of men the goods and chat- 
ties of their fellow-men. And the Christian missionary, 
who is true to his commission, is also necessarily a he- 
rald of international and universal peace. The propaga* 
tion of all these subordinate principles comes of the 
propagation of the supreme principle to which he is de* 
voted, as the greater includes the less, when the ideas are 
kindred and analogous. Mercantile men, friends of peace 
advocates of civilisation, and others, may not have 
sufficiently reflected on these points. It is probable they 
have not, otherwise it is fair to conclude that missionary 
societies would not have so frequently to complain of 
inadequate funds. It is quite right always to base the 
appeal for Christian liberality on Christian obligation ; 
but as it is impossible to spread Christianity without at 
the same time diffusing the minor blessings which it 
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includes, it occurs very forcibly to my mind that parties 
who do not recognise the grandeur of the gospel as such, 
but who are alive to the claims of liberty, peace, and 
civilisation, ought to recognise in the missionary the 
advocate of those claims, and might greatly multiply 
the number of such advocates by liberal contributions 
to the funds of missionary societies. The laurels which 
English missionaries have gathered upon the fields of 
heathendom encircle the brow of Britannia in a more 
glorious wreath than any that have been placed there by 
her warlike agents on field and flood. I affect not to 
speak lightly of ' the wooden walls of Old England.' 
Doubtless, they have their place in the national econ- 
omy, and if any poet is disposed to sing their achieve- 
ments, I shall not strike the lyre from his hands; 
although I think the very best use they could be put 
to at the present moment would be comfortably to 
carry to our fertile colonies the starving myriads of 
our countrymen, who are panting with earnest desire to 
emigrate from penury to plenty. But the man who 
should seriously institute a comparison between the 
wooden walls and the Christian churches of this king- 
dom, either as national honours or the world's bene- 
factors, would not obtain a patient hearing in any 
respectable assembly. It is true that those churches 
have not done much yet, compared with the claims of 
humanity, but they have done enough to show what may 
be done, and more than enough to exhibit the earnest 
of what will be done. Hercules was at one time a child, 
but he was the child Hercules ; and when the churches 
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shall ' put away the childish things ' of their secta- 
rianism, and reach the love-power of their manhood, 
it is impossible to say what victories they may gain on 
the broad theatre of a world. 
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No. IV. The Dying Child. 

Immortal Children — Cricketlee — John Dull, the Schoolmaster 
— The Man-trap — Crazy Tom — Meaning of the Weather- 
cock — Wealth and Woe — Maria Bloomley — Bigotry — Ex- 
travagance — The Workhouse — A daughter's love. 

Man— ^proud, lofty, wise, sovereign, imperial man«— 
deign for a moment, we shall not detain thee long, to 
check the mountain range of thy vision, and to look 
down upon this sequestered valley. A short text upon 
which thy philosophy may meditate, may he found writ- 
ten here upon the tremhling tahlets of a human heart. 
Forget the great world with its din and turmoil, its great 
prizes and its great hlanks, for a time, and let us enjoy 
the softening influence of a cool evening walk. This 
way, to the left ; we pass a little hill with which tra- 
dition has connected some wild legends. They relate 
to the period of romance, of feudalism, superstition, 
and false miracle. Such stories are ahundant in our old 
country, and we need not dwell upon them. Now we 
have passed Bonehill, and enter a straggling village.. 
The reapers are husy in yonder field on the right. The 
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crooked and ill-used parish road is the street of the 
village. The children, bless them ! the immortal chil- 
dren — ay, and ubiquitous too, for you find them always 
and everywhere — ^are playing and shouting about the 
road. They seem made of it, ahimated bits of parish 
clay, tumbling and rolling upon their mother dust. 
There ! that uncombed urchin of seven summers has got 
fairly into the centre of the goose-pond, and ten to one 
his mother will give him a shaking — ^little dogs shake 
themselves, but mothers do this kindness for their little 
boys, and then she will plant a hearty kiss upon his lips 
before giving him his supper* There are no bandbox 
children in Crick etlee, my friend. The rising race are 
a free community, a specimen of natural socialists, with 
unrestricted liberty of voice and action, except when 
they come under the authority of that awful despot, old 
John Dull, the village schoolmaster. John always car- 
ries a strong staff, which serves for the rod of his au- 
thority ; but this is owing to his lameness ; for, poor 
fellow, he was so ' unlucky ' in his early days as to put 
his left foot in a mantrap. Some ill-natured people — ^for 
there are a few sour spirits in every village-*- say that 
John loved the works of darkness, before he thought of 
becoming the mental illuminator of his native parish ; 
but John, who certainly knows best, affirms that it is a 
foul libel on his fair fame, and that the man-trap was 
laid in the wrong place by a wicked fellow who had fallen 
desperately in love with a pair of blue eyes, which John 
was hastening to look upon on the night of the accident. 
Whilst John was detained in the man-trap, his rival was 
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dropping tender words into the ears which belonged to 
the owner of the fatal eyes. Now, my imaginary com- 
panion, you will allow this to be a very truth-like story. 
Greater men than either of the parties have set snares 
for their rivals. Xings, if history lie not, have done 
this ; and why not the young farmer, who desired to 
gain a victory over the future schoolmaster ? 

Now we have reached the parish church— a fine, old- 
fashioned, ivy-clad building, with the dust of many 
generations surrounding it. Sleep on, ye relics of hu- 
manity ! the living who are making the world ring will 
shortly lie as silent as ye; sleep on, there is room 
enough for us all ; and may the livmg so live as to make 
the grave a hallowed spot ! I find a strange kind of 
pleasure in wsdking through a churchyard ; but itf is 
frequently marred by the outrage upon tas^e and truth 
presented by many of the inscriptions. 

But who on earth is this ? I have often heard of a 
sort of natural philosopher in Cricketlee, whom the peo- 
ple designate Crazy Tom ! Who he is, or whence he 
came, no one knows. His language is said to indicate 
some degree of education. Let us speak to him. 

' Good evening, Thomas. How d*ye do ? ' 

* Thank you. I should be worse if I thought my- 
self better.' 

* Indeed ! How so ? ' 

' Because I should be ignorant of myself.' 

* Ah ! Beautiful weather, Thomas.' 

* Yes, for the wasps.' 

' The wasps ! How do you mean ? ' 
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' No harm in the world, I assure you.* 

' Of. course not, but I do not understand you.* 

' Crazy Tom has no understanding to spare, or he 

might help you ; but Master Bull deals in it. This 

way — 1*11 take you to his house.* 

* Excuse me, Thomas — not at present.* 

The conversation must be changed ; something may 
come out of him yet worth remembering. 

* I suppose you go to church, Thomas ? * 

* Do you ? * 

Ahem! the case is hopeless. Let us try another 
scheme. 

* Well, Thomas, have you ever seen the Queen ? be- 
cause if not, 1*11 show you her picture in silver ; nay, 
make you a present of it, if you*ll tell me the use and 
meaning of that weathercock on the church-steeple.* 

Crazy Tom took the shilling, examined it closely, and 
said : ' She is beautiful, but bread to the hungry is still 
more beautiful, and for bread she must go. The use of 
the weathercock, is just to be a weathercock — that is, a 
windcock — keeping his bill always picking in the face 
t>f the storm ; a heroic bird, never to turn tail, no cow- 
ard, always at it — ^ha ! ha ! People say that the cock 
always turns with the wind : not so, he always turns 
against it. But still he sticks to the church. Now the 
meaning of all this is clear. A true clergyman will always 
hold by the church, and will face all opposition, come 
from what quarter it may. And as the weathercock is 
gilded to catch the rays of the sun, so the clergyman 
must have light from the sky, or he will indicate but 
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poorly the point from which the storm is likely to come 
"^pon the wretched sinners of the land. But ha — ' 
Thomas is off! One of his sudden impulses has 
moved him to this abrupt departure. Another lesson 
in humanity ; let us ponder it, and proceed. We leave 
the straggling village, and begin to cross the noble park 

of the Marquis of . Here is a right of way for 

the public. We rise a little eminence ; and what a 
splendid amphitheatre bursts upon our view ! It is two 
miles across the park. To the left there is a dense 
forest. Before you in the distance, and sweeping up 
to the very verge of the horizon, is another richly 
wooded field. Around you the undulating heath, inter- 
spersed with solitary oaks and hawthorns. Yonder 
tieads the brawny woodman with his axe and dog. 
Across the verdant valley to the right, over which flocks 
of deer are scattered, you see a row of comfortable look- 
ing cottages. They are inhabited by the herds and 
keepers, and their families. We have reached the cen- 
tre of the park. A clear little river comes sparkling 
down from the hills, and here and there it is broken 
into a series of artificial cascades, until it terminates in 
a broad glassy lake. On the border of this lake stands 
the massive mansion, built in the form of a parallelo- 
gram. In front of the mansion sweeps an extensive 
closely shaven green, intersected by a carriage-drive, 
smooth as the surface of a table. You imagine, doubtless, 
that the owner of this fair domain is happy. If hap- 
piness consisted in earthly possessions he would be so. 
But it does not. Every day furnishes the most con- 
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vincing proof that it does not, and yet men will not be 
convinced. Captivated by the senses, and carried away 
by the visible, they covet possession, vainly thinking 
that possession and enjoyment are synonymous terms. 
But I repeat, they are not. The present representative 
of this ancient family, one of the most honourable of 
the families of the old nobility, whose remote ancestor 
came in with the Conqueror, is a sickly boy. He is 
heir to vast wealth, and to a hereditary disease, which 
will make life a burden, and affluence a daily trouble. 
There have been greater sums expanded on medical ad- 
vice already in relation to this afflicted youth than would 
be required to clothe, feed, and educate all the dirty 
urchins of the village through which we have just passed. 
So strangely but wisely are the dispensations of divine 
Providence arranged. God would 'hide pride from 
man.' And if you would take an enlarged viewof human 
life and experience, you might discover what I may term 
a moral equilibrium in the dealings of the Most High. 
Good and evil, darkness and light, pain and pleasure, 
are set 'over against ' one another ; there is a mystic 
tie and occult connection between them ; and if we 
cannot examine it so as to reason about its properties, 
we may at least learn from it the supreme wisdom and 
kindness of that injunction, ' Walk by faith, not by 
sight.' 

Now we have left the park and the palace, and must 
also leave the parish road. This narrow footpath will 
conduct us to, and we must do our best to get through, 
a copse which lies between us and the hidden valley to 
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which I invited you. Tread softly ; we are at the dwell- 
ing of Maria Bloomley ; and deep hut unmurmuring 
grief, and douhtlesa the frequent visits of ministering 
angels, have made the place sacred. There are no sa- 
cred spots in our world now, in the sense of religious 
superiority ; hut every man of delicate feeling is con- 
scious of the power of associations ; and the associa- 
tions of this very retired place, and of this poor dwelling, 
are of a solemnising kind. Let us enter. There ! he- 
hold a picture of genuine maternal love. The mother 
hends over the cradle of her last, her dying chUd. It 
is the white rose hending over the crushed violet. Dis- 
turh her not. She is ahsorhed in tearless, unutterahle 
love. She makes a signal for me to approach. Come* 
' It is hetter to go to the house of mourning, than to go 
to the house of feasting : for that is the end of all men ; 
and the living will lay it to heart. Sorrow is hetter 
than laughter, for hy the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made hetter. The heart of the wise is in 
the house of mourning ; hut the h^art of fools is in 
the house of mirth.' Mark the exquisite heanty of that 
child. She is just six years of age. Her skin is pure 
and white as seamless marhle, her hair is the colour of 
burnished gold, and her intensely* black eyes are fixed 
upon those of her mother. How piercing, how full of 
meaning, that gaze ( The power of speech is gone, the 
lips cannot move, hut the mother reads those eyes, and 
her heart is full, trembling, torn as she reads. ' My 
child ! my child ! my only one ! ' she breathes, but she 
breathes the exclamation gently, lest she should trouble 
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the dying one, wbom she cannot help. Oh ! what » 
death, what is love, and what especially is the love of 
a mother ? Mark that convulsive throh ! another— and 
another ! It is done ! The child is dead. 

' Of such is the kingdom of heaven.' ' Man that is 
horn of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble. 
He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down : he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not.' 

Maria Blooipley^s history is suggestive. I shall relate 
it as we return. Once the beautiful and flattered daugh- 
ter of an opulent man, she is now what you have seen, 
still beautiful — and to my eyes more so in her grief than 
in the days of her gaiety — but the desolate, friendless, 
childless, and almost broken-hearted widow. Her late 
father, an extensive landed proprietor in the county of 
, was a proud, unprincipled man. Maria was his 
only child, andjf there was any power of love in his 
cold nature, it was exercised towards Maria. His wife 
had died of a broken heart, when thei^ only child was 
ten years of age. Apprehensive that worldly ruin would 
result from the extravagance of her husband, she was 
exceedingly anxious that her daughter, if destined to 
poverty, should at least have the support of sound prin- 
ciples of conduct. I cannot say whether she was aware 
of the importance of religion for its own sake, but she 
had seen enough to convince her of its value in sus- 
taining the mind amidst earthly troubles. Committing 
the child therefore to the care of a nurse, in whose 
truthfulness she could conflde, and obtaining permission 
of her husband to allow a lady in the neighbourhood, 
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whom she named, to select a governess for their daughter, 
she laid her head upon the pillow and died. The usual 
formalities (in many cases they are nothing else) of 
mourning were strictly attended to. 

Tears passed on. Mrs. Hopfield had secured the 
services of an accomplished and pious governess for 
Miss , under whose care she grew up, rapidly ac- 
quiring the usual branches of education, and developing 
those attractions of person and graces of mind which 
distinguished her. Meantime her father's house was 
habitually the scene of riot and folly. The frivolous, 
the intemperate, and the idle found it a rendezvous to 
their taste. The only qualification necessary was, that 
they should be connected with ' respectable' families— 
the standard of respectability being something con- 
nected with horses, dogs, and a certain creed of politics. 
Of course this accommodating test enabled the proprietor 

of Hall to entertain numerous guests. Maria's 

hand was eagerly sought by some of her father's con- 
stant visitors ; but she had resolved never to bestow 
her hand without her heart ; and as none of her suitors 
had as yet gained that prize, their devotions were cour- 
teously but firmly refused. When she had reached her 
twentieth year) she was introduced, at the house of Mrs. 
Hopfield, where she firequently visited, to Mr» Alfred 
Broomley, a medical student, of highly honourable con- 
nections in the metropolis. This introduction, as you 
already anticipate, issued in their marriage. But to re- 
late the trials which they mutually endured, and the 
obstacles thrown in their way by her father before their 
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union was accomplished^ would require too much time. 
Suffice it to say, he kept his vow. He disinherited hia 
only child because she had loved one who differed from 
her father in his views of church government and politics. 
Happily this kind of pitiful persecution is becoming more 
and more rare. May it soon cease entirely, so that our 
blessed religiout which was intended to cement in 
durable union the scattered fragments of humanity, 
may be no longer made the occasion of further di- 
vision ! 

On the day of their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Bloomley 
went to London. He spent his little capital in fiimish- 
ing a suitable house for that respectable but expensive 
profession which he had adopted. For two years his 
practice was exceedingly limited, but after that time of 
trial and patience, 'the tide turned,' and his name rapidly 
rose into repute. Their domestic afflictions had also 
been severe, the first child having lived about three 
months and the second nine. Meantime Maria's father, 
from whom she had never heard directly, but of whose 
procedure from evil to worse she was informed, at her 
own urgent request, by her friend, Mrs. Hopfield, had 
brought his affairs to a crisis. He was gazetted, ruined, 
bankrupt* The ' friends ' of his prosperity of course 
shunned and forsook him in the day of his trouble. 
Those whom he had feasted and fed, ki^w him not. On 
several occasions he received a five -pound note by post, 
and bearing on the envelope die London post-mark, but 
whence it came he knew not. It is true he imagined 
the source of this liberality, but his yet unhumbled heatt 
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scorned the thought of using the gift, and but for his 
necessities, the money would have been destroyed. 
Alas ! truth to speak, it was destroyed, for the greater 
part of it was spent in those fiery stimulants to the 
pernicious indulgence in which he had long accustomed 
himself. 

At the end of the third year of Dr. Bloomley's pros- 
perity, that is, the fifth after his marriage, he caught 
from a patient the small-pox, and in a week thereafter 
breathed his last. It is impossible to describe the over- 
whelming effect of this visitation upon the poor widow. 
After the sale of the ftimiture, and the settlement of all 
accounts, she found herself in possession of exactly ten 
pounds ; but her late beloved husband had done what 
every man should do, insured his life immediately after 
marriage. The sum for which he had insured was 
£1000. With this the widow purchased a small an- 
nuity, and came down to this part of the country with 
her darling child, then two years old, in the hope of 
finding her worthless and wretched father. She did find 
him — an inmate of the workhouse ! The interview be- 
tween the father and daughter may not be described. 
She took the obscure dwelling where we have just seen 
her, urged her father to enjoy the shelter of her humble 
roof, and to share in her little annuity, which was re- 
gularly remitted to her by a friend in London. For 
two years, the once wealthy and lofty Mr— was a 
broken spirited, if not humbled dependent on the kind- 
ness of his excellent daughter, when his last hour also 
came. Two years more and the beautiful child is re- 
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moved to a purer world, the last earthly link is broken, 
and Mrs. Bloomley will find, I doubt not, the joy of 
an answer to her oft presented prayer to her Redeemer, 
* May my affections be set on things above ! ' 
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No. V. Blind Saeah. 

The Gospel and the Poor — ^The thmlring faculty — Common 
remarks in a sick chamber — The absence of one sense sup- 
plied by the increased power of another — Flowers — Grati- 
tude — Contentment 

I PAssBD Blind Sarah's lowly dwelling two days ago, 
when I yisited the amiable and sorely-tried Maria 
Bloomley, and heard her singing one of her favourite 
hymns, beginning, 

" There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign ; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 

And pleasures banish pain." 

Christian pastors have excellent opportunities for 
watching the effects of the gospel on the poor and the 
afflicted. They are welcome in the cottage of poverty 
and at the bedside of sickness. What they say is lis- 
tened to with gratitude, and treasured in memory. When 
sickness prostrates the body, or death threatens to rend 
the veil which separates the mysteries of the purely 
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spiritual world £rom the every-day characteristics of the 
present scene, men are not hardy enough, generally 
speaking, to resist appeals to conscience, or to plead 
those miserahle suhterfuges in which they too frequently 
take refuge in the time of health. It is, indeed, matter 
of regret that persons living in a land so highly privi- 
leged as ours should perseveringly resist the introduction 
of light, and systematically cherish the opposing dark- 
ness, while prosperity illumines their path, and the 
colour of health blooms on their cheek. It would be 
better for them to recognise the worth of Christianity, 
to embrace its sublime doctrines, and attend to its gene- 
rous precepts, previous to the disturbing influence of 
affliction, or the distracting apprehension of an early 
summons to the bar of God. l!hey would then find 
that Christianity is a divine companion, pouring light 
upon the dark passages of life, and cheering the spirit 
in its uphill journey to a land where pains are unfelt, 
tears unknown, and death only an historical spectre. 
As it is, the procrastinating habit proves an additional 
weight to the burden which is felt when men must lie 
down and think. Think ! Ay, that thinking faculty is 
the glory and terror of man, his good angel or his demon, 
his heaven or his hell ! And it is surprising — ^to those 
who have not witnessed such cases, incredible— how 
upon the sick bed, or that which is believed to be the 
death-bed, some men will think ! Persons to whom 
we had never given credit for any measure of intelli- 
gence beyond the ordinary discrimination between mat- 
ters of palpable difference in the ordinary affairs of life« 
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when tlie dim rushlight is burning in their chamber of 
sickness, and the probability of death hovering before 
them, will think with a force and a clearness distressing 
to themselves and most suggestive to the visitor. Of 
course I do not refer to those humbling confessions 
which are offered as a tribute to truth, or extorted by 
the inquisitor, pain ; but to those views of the world 
and of futurity which spring up before the minds of the 
afflicted in their calmer moments, when they seem to be 
in the act of balancing conduct and consequences against 
each other. If the sufferer has been surrounded in 
early life by religious influences which he then disre- 
garded, or has had some truth pressed upon his attention 
which he was at the time reluctant to examine, the force 
with which tfie memory of this criminal indifference 
rushes upon his mind, is like opening a new window in 
a house with which he supposed himself familiar, and 
letting in light upon objects of whose presence he was 
not previously aware. ' I told you all this before,' the 
visitor may be supposed to say to the awakened thinker ; 
' I told you all this before, and assured you that sooner 
or later you would view these important matters in a 
very different light from that in which you were ac- 
customed to regard them ; and now, instead of upbraiding 
you with past neglects (a needless task on my part, as 
your own aroused sensibilities do it to a far better pur- 
pose than I could), I thank God, who has not allowed 
you to go down to the grave totally insensible to the 
realities of existence, the condition of your soul, and 
the character of that God with whom you have to do.' 
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The testimony borne to the power of the gospel under 
such circumstances is very great. ' I never felt as I 
do now ;* 'I never saw things in this light before ; ' 

* that I had my life to live over again ! ' ' If it please 
God to restore me to health, what a different life I shall 
live ! ' * How fearfully I have neglected my Sabbaths ! ' 

* Is it possible that I can be pardoned ? ' are statements 
and exclamations often heard' by Christian pastors and 
other religious visitors in the sick chamber ; and were 
it not that they are permitted to repeat the assurance 
of the great Redeemer, ' Him that cometh to me, I will 
in no wise cast out,' and to fix attention on the doctrine 
of atonement by sacrifice, these confessions and ex- 
clamations would be awful in the extreme. Man cannot 
help his suffering brother then ! The rich may relieve 
the wants of the poor, 'he that hath two coats may 
impart to him that hath none,' and the intelligent 
may beneficially counsel the ignorant, when all the par- 
ties are in the possession of health, or when the question 
relates only to this present world ; but when it assumes 
this absorbing shape — ' What shall I do to be saved ? ' 
or, * How can God be just, and justify the sinner ? '-— 
man's material wealth is lighter than vanity, and his 
wisdom foolishness ; he must then have recourse to hea- 
venly treasures, he must then quote from a divine book. 
The gospel of the grace of God amply and only meets 
the case. Men may turn their back on the soft efful- 
gence of Christianity in the day of prosperity, and walk 
in a light of their own choosing ; but the self-made 
lamp has no ray capable of piercing eternity, and the 
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cold breath of death invariably extinguishes it at the 
very moment when the traveller feels his greatest need 
of its assistance ! How often are we reminded of that 
passage of the great Book, * Behold, all ye that kindle 
a fire, that compass yourselves about with sparks : walk 
in the light of your fire, and in the sparks that ye have 
kindled. This shall ye have of mine hand ; ye shall 
lie down in sorrow.' 

There are, however, other kinds of affliction besides 
those of a sick bed, amidst which the testimony borne 
to the gospel is expressed in the language of calm 
gratitude, from week to week, and from year to year — 
a sort of living and acted commentary upon the divinity 
of its truths. The knowledge of such cases is a real 
relief to the mind of the true minister when oppressed 
by the stupidity and stubbornness of the multitude, who 
admit everything, but believe nothing, who assent to all 
one says, but live as if no voice of friendly warning 
from Ood or man had ever fallen upon their ears. Poor 
blind Sarah ! Thou hast often afforded much relief to 
my spirit. Poor blind Sarah ! it were well for many 
who say ' We see,' if their vision were as clear as thine. 

And who is blind Sarah? Gome with me 'proud 
rational,' who has discovered that the Bible is a cun- 
ningly devised fable, that all preachers of the gospel 
are impostors, and all professing Christians canting hy- 
pocrites — come with me and see poor Sarah, and judge 
for yourself whether this fable has not been a blessed 
thing to her. All the legions of angels in your ra- 
tionalistic heaven could not sing so sweet a song in the 
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ear of Sarah as does the Toioe of that old hook, whieh 
her little niece reads to her daily, and many portions 
of which she repeats to hersdi^ for she has treasured 
in memory most of the psalms of the royal poet, many 
of the saUime goshiogs of Isaiah, and afanoat the en- 
tire New Testament; and what is more, her temper, 
conversation, and oondnct are dally witnesses that her 
religion ia a gradoos pow». Come! you need not 
hesitate. Sarah will neither cant nor preachy-things 
howcTer, which ahoold not alarm 3f0l^ who are so stnmgiy 
fortified hy the power of reason ! We proceed for half 
a mile along the tompike road, and then tnm a short 
distance to the i^t hetween two hedges, climbing a 
hraken pathway, where a muddy stream gurgles in 
winter, and where a colony of frogs enjoy themselves 
on dewy summer evenings. At the top of this fittle 
mtmnamtftt atsuds Sanh's cottage. I am always sad 
when I pass dds way, at the thought that Sarah cannot 
see the Jettile kntiacape and hfantifalview sunounding 
her hnmUe dwdli^g, especially as her love of flowers 
amount s almost to a posskm ; icftning to whidi one 
day she exptC M cd hear feara to me that ahe was guilty of 
idolatiy, m lemaik which Ibrahly mu^rates one prin> 
dple which you must admire— consdentiousucss. 

God supplies the aheewce or deficiency of one sense 
hy inoreasiag the power of anodMr. Bliad penoas are 
generally acute in the aenue of hearu^ or that of feel- 
ing* orhoth. I once knew a deaf man who saw oljects 
distinctly at a surpriadug^stanee^ and a peiaan deprived 
of both sight and huBiing has keen known In dirti^guish 
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colours by the power of' feeling. These things are very 
remarkable. They seem to indicate a tendency to what 
may be called the equilibrium of the senses in the ani- 
mal economy. Whether the operations of intelligence 
have anything to do with this phenomenon, I presume 
not to say ; but think it highly probable. Sarah's 
sense of hearing is very quick. After one or two visits, 
she discovers by the step the person who calls. I have 
sometimes tried to deceive her by making my footfall 
lighter or heavier than usual, but without effect. The 
invariable recognition and welcome were, * Come in, sir, 
I am glad you have called.' 

' I was thinking of you, Sarah, whilst crossing Farmer 
Dickson's meadow this evening. BeaUy it is beautiful, 
the flowers bloom exquisitely. How I wish you had 
seen them.' 

'I am much obliged to you, sir, for thinking of me 
at all, and for your kindly meant wish, but I could not 
have that wish myself.' 

* But you love flowers ? ' 

* Too much, I fear. But you have taught me not to 
wish to see them, and I have long found it better to at- 
tend to what my minister says, as far as I can, than to 
disregard it. And I think you wont be offended with 
one of the feeblest of your flock for that.' 

' The feeblest of the flopk are generally the strongest, 
Sarah ; those who fancy themselves powerful are often 
weak ; and that fancy of theirs is the symptom of their 
weakness, as the indications of some diseases are feel- 
ings of unusual health ; but how I have taught you 
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not to wish to see flowers, I do not exactly understand.' 
' In your sermon on the text, ' Give me neither po- 
verty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me/ 
you said that man's wants and wishes seldom har- 
monised ; that if we understood our wants better, it 
is probable that our prayers would be different from 
what they are ; and that we should be careful in the 
expression of our wishes, because in reality they are 
nothing more or less than prayers ; and, besides, you 
added, they are generally uttered with far greater earnest- 
ness than our petitions at the throne of grace. I have 
never since that time wished to see, because I feel that I 
could not make this petition, to God. Had sight been 
good for me, I am certain I should not have been deprived 
of it. I am, or I desire to be, contented. As to flowers, 
you see I have a few in the window. I can smeU their 
sweet perfume, and I know when they need watering or 
dressing as well as if I saw. I can hear the hymns, 
the prayers, and the sermon on Sunday, which is always 
a high day with me. The only thing that pains me is 
when my poor mother is unable to speak, to tell me her 
wants. I feel about her bed, and do all I can to make 
her easy in her long illness ; but' sometimes she is un- 
able to say what she wants, and I then fear there is 
something I might do for her which I did not, from not 
knowing it. My brother, you know, sir, is a day-la- 
bourer, and has to provide for his wife and children, 
and he is unable to come here often. His wife comes 
as often as possible, for Mary is very kind-hearted, and 
she sometimes leaves little Nelly, who reads to me— 
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you know she learned to read in the Sunday School-— 
when I can hear her ; and upon the whole, I am very 
comfortable, and desire to be thankful.' 

' Of a]l things, Sarah, that you can think of, what 
makes you most thankful ? * I inquired. 

' I can scarcely tell, sir, but I think there are three 
things^-pardon, peace, and hope, for which I daily 
would say — , 

' Bless, O my soul, the God of grace ; 
His faTOurs claim thy highest praise : 
Why should the wonders he has wrought 
Be lost in silence, and forgot f ' 

' All my wants are supplied, my pardon is secured, my 
peace is certain, for I experience it, and the hope I feel 
cannot deceive me, for it is founded upon the word of 
God, and the promised return of Christ, who will come 
and not tarry, as he has graciously promised/ 

' Well, but Sarah, I met a gentleman the other day, 
who says that all these things are delusions.' 

' Ah, Sir, I daresay. But you know I have to lire 
by faith, in man as well as in Grod, and ' if we receive 
the testimony of man, the testimony of God is greater.' 
I believe that you saw the flowers in the meadow. I 
have to take your word for it. And so I think I may 
surely take God's word for what he has said. To me, 
at least, these things are not delusions, but blessed re- 
alities. And though I had never seen any flowers, yet 
if the gentleman you speak of were to tell me there are 
none, I would not believe him, because I have felt them. 
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And I am sure, too, the gospel is true, for I liave felt it.' 
' Happy Sarah ! yon remind me of a passage in 
Scripture.' 

• WMch is that, Sir ? ' 

* * I know thy poverty, but thou art rich.' And now 
farewell. Peace be with you ! ' 

' And with thy spirit,' said Sarah ; and that the wish 
was a heart-prayer, I am fully satisfied. 
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No. VI. A Beverib on Books. 

Love of Books — The Pulpit and Literature— Intellectual 
Friends — Struggles of great minds — Books and Bread- 
ataSs. 

In the cottage of Sarah, and indeed in many of the 
cottages of my poor flock, I find three volumes invari- 
ably— sometimes, but seldom, more. These three are 
the Bible, the Pilgrim's Progress, and a Hymn Book. 
Those of them who have seen my little " library" — if 
it must he dignified with such a name— think it a won- 
derful collection ! • • • • 

Ye publishers ! enemies of a man*8 peace, tempters 
of the poor mental inebriate ! when will ye cease is- 
suing your prospectuses, projects, and schemes, your 
advertisements, extracts, reviews, and recommendations ? 
Is there no law to prevent you from inflicting torture 
upon such as myself ? Our paternal government have 
prudently imposed the stamp and advertisement duty, 
but nothing will check your culture of 'the tree of 
knowledge,' as you call it. I would have you all pressed, 
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bound, lettered as capital criminals, and literally 
translated to some Juan Fernandez, where it should 
baffle your ingenuity to drink champagne out of human 
skulls. 

Most cordially do I hate you all, ye Blacks, and Black- 
ies, and Browns ; ye Hamiltons, Halls, and Hunters ; ye 
Johnsons and Jacksons ; ye Hurrays and Nisbets ; ye 
Gilberts and Grroombridges ; ye Snows, and Simkins, 
and Shaws ! that some ' Constable ' would put you 
all into ' Ward/ until a literary ' Oliver ' taught you 

* Virtue,' and brought you out of press, a greatly im- 
proved edition illustrated by ' Painter ! ' And yet truth 
compels me to acknowledge that I hate you only in the 

* abstract ! ' for when, by purchase, gift, or borrowing, 
I lay hands on a volume bearing your ugly names, I 
regard them with a degree of affection, fitted to melt 
even your stony hearts into sympathy with the priva- 
tions of poor parsons ! 

And what would the ' pressgang ' do without us ? Are 
we not the teachers of the adult population ? Do we 
not in a thousand instances create, an^ in ten thousand 
foster, the taste for reading, without which these worthy 
gentlemen would go to the workhouse ? Do we not 
help to refine the feelings and- elevate the conceptions 
of the multitude ? Is not every fresh order from the 
country for a relay of books, a clear argument for the 
value of the pulpit ? Is not our judgment on this or 
that new publication, in numberless cases, the final test 
of its value or worthlessness ? The Book, heaven's 
volume, God's wonderful library, out of which we feed 
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our peopki and from which we ply them with arguments 
for the acquisition of light and understanding, is the 
power that moves the press, and inspires the author, 
and enriches the puhlisher. Withdraw that book, its 
teaching and its teachers, and the gentlemen in question 
may emigrate. 

But when I look at my library, I hope they wont just 
yet ! Alas, it is soon looked over, for it is small-— too 
small for my wants, and by hx too small for my wishes. 
It is sad to see a man with a large appetite, without the 
means of satisfying its cravings. I would have my 
study surrounded with the intellectual memorials of the 
mighty dead. I would feign sing with the poets, and 
scale the topless heavens with the astronomers, and 
fathom the dread mysteries of creation with the phi- 
losophers, and tread with shoeless foot upon the holy 
continents of revelation with the divines of past gene- 
rations. I would have a splendid selection of friends 
to dwell continually within these walls, and enjoy, like 
the Honourable Emanuel Sewdenborg, familiar inter- 
course with the world of departed spirits. I would 
have at my table daily the intellectual giants, the moral 
masters, the mental gods of humanity. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' literary parties should be as nothing com- 
pared to mine. I would— -but I look at my library, 
and lo ! Tantalus on the rock, or Pharaoh^s lean cattle, 
or Shacabac's feast, or * a hungry man dreaming and be- 
hold he eateth, but he awaketh, and his soul is empty,' 
will serve to explain my feelings. Books ! books ! 
but hold, I have one book which teaches me to be con- 
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tent with sach things as I have, and instructs me to let 
patience have her perfect work. Doubtless, it is well 
that there are but few books on my shelves to divide 
my love with this one. 

What a wonderful thing is the generation of books, 
or rather the history of intellectual productiveness ! 
Would that some one competent to the work would 
write that history ! what marvels would it not unfold ! 
After its perusal, many a man would exclaim with 
Dominie Sampson, * Prodigious ! ' It would reveal a 
mental heroism at which the dull world would stand 
amazed. It would show the throbbings of the inner 
heart of many whose names are now covered with laurels 
by the hands of a grateful posterity ; the struggles of 
of the mind against stem difficulties ; the indomitable 
resolution not to be overcome by them ; the settled de- 
termination to conquer or to die ; the soul travailing 
to be delivered of immortal thoughts ; working in the 
stillness of midnight, to give shape and form to its 
starry conceptions, whilst the poor body, ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-housed, was also denied necessary sleep ; the 
immortal spirit exciting the brain with an ardour bor- 
dering on delirium ; the temples aching with feverish 
heat ; and the whole man so entranced by the action of 
the mental powers, as to resemble an inspired prophet, 
receiving ' visions of God.' It would show the poet, 
whose brilliant outpourings are translated into every 
living language, repeatedly in want of a crust of -bread ; 
and the philosopher whose sublime discoveries have 
corrected the science of a world, and poured uncounted 
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treasures into the lap of commerce, forcing his way 
through opposition which would have crushed a nation 
of ordinary men ; and the divine, whose eontrihutions 
to theology have been hailed by the schools of the pro- 
phets—whose deep researches into the mines of inspired 
truth, have brought to*the surface unthought of glories 
— ^and whose clear expositions of the redeeming doctrine 
have been owned by the regenerating Spirit in the con- 
version of thousands of immortal souls-^commencing 
life amidst storms and darkness, disease and poverty, 
and strugglmg on through youth and manhood amidst 
difficulties unknown to a shopkeeper's clerk, until pre- 
mature age, the result of anxiety and toil, hastened his 
mellowed spirit home to the palace of his adored Mas- 
ter, where the prayer he had often uttered on earth, re- 
ceived its wondrous answer : ' I beseech thee, show me 
thy glory ! ' 

Little know the gay and the opulent, as they read 
the delicious thoughts that ' breathe and bum * in the 
elegant volume, and on the illuminated page, the crush- 
ing process by which these mental odours were evoked ! 
The flowers that give them out may have been trodden 
under the feet of a bloated worldling, or torn by the 
ruthless hand of some wealthy idiot ! It has been so, 
it is so still. It is easy to say that literary men are 
always complaining. But I think they have never com- 
plained enough. Their modesty is an injury to them- 
selves, and to the world. A man of courage and 
perseverance liberates the bread that feeds the body 
from needless fetters, and he receives and deserves a 
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^ nation's thanks. Bat, though I take little part in po« 
lilies, I record here my settled convictiony in the sight 
of Him who sees all things, that to retain the smallest 
particle of taxation on anything connected with the food 
of the mind, is at once fearfully impolitic and morally 
wrong ! Books taxed, and Bread-stuffs free in England 
in 1853! Incredihle! 
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No. Vlt. The Good Old Times. 

A monel for gmmblen—T^yeUixig — A branded London 
Slave — ^Preserving dead bodies — Acts against conventicles 
— Hanging — Ricbard Baxter—" The character of a dis. 
banded Courtier" — ^An ancestor of HoUoway — A "touch- 
ing** royal advertisement— Ice on the river— Law intel- 
ligence — ^A statioiwr in trouble; 

I HATE ia my possession a number of extremely rare 
and curious documents published in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century^ among which are several copies 
of 'The London Gazette' of 1682-1685. It strikes 
me that a few extracts and advertisements from these 
authentic sources will edify those worthy citizens who 
sigh over the departure of * the good old times.' 

* These are to give notice, that the. post will go from 
London to Hatfield, Stevenedge, Hitching, Baldock, 
Biggleswortl^i St, Neot's, and Kinbolton, three times a- 
veek, upon the usual post days, and return accordingly. 
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'A negro womsn ; short, but thick; about twenty 
yeais old ; with a stuff jacket buttoned down before, a 
■tuff petticoat, black shoes, and sad coloured stockings ; 
with holes in her ears for rings ; a cap with a blue til»- 
bon on her head ; marked with a P and B on her 
back : ran away from her mistress on Friday night, the 
4th instant. If any one can ^ve tidings to Mr. Bar- 
tholomeu Grscedien, at the Flying Hors? in Thames 
Street, nigh the bridge, of the said negro, so that she 
msy be delivered to her mistress again, shall have 403. 
reward.' 

'William Bussel, cn&in maker, who hath the sit of 
preserving dead bodies without embalming, sea-ciothing, 
cutting, or mangling any part thereof, and hath used it 
to the great satisfaction of all those honourable persons 
by whom he bath been employed, lives at the sign of 
the Four Coffins in Fleet Street. Coffins ready-made ; 
and the body preserved for five pounds.' 

' Lost in Jnne last, in Wootaid, in the parish of Bark- 
ly, a brown bay mare; a deer -coloured mouth, a blem- 
ish on the near eye, the near buttock iron mark'd, well- 
paced, 14 hands high, long-sided, a small star on the 
forehead, a snip in the far ear. Whoever, ftc' 

' Edinburgh, Uay 9. — ^Yesterday there passed two 
acts in Parliament, the one declaring that, whereas the 
obstinacy of the fanatical party, notwithstanding all the 
laws forracrly made agunst them, do persevere to keep 
their house and field conventicles, which are the nur- 
series ani! rendevouzes of rebellion ; therefore bis ma- 
jesty, with consent of his estates in Parliament, deth 
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Statute and ordain that all such as shaU hereafter preach 
at such fanatical house or field conventicles^ as also 
such as shall be present as hearers at field conventicles 
shaU be punished by death and confiscation of their 
goods : The other declaring, that the giving or taking 
of National Covenant, as explained in the year 1638, 
or of the League and Covenant, so commonly called, or 
writing in defence thereof, or owning of them as lawful 
or obligatory on themselves or others, shall incur the 
erime and pains of treason.' 

At the close of assize trials, I find 26 prisoners 
thus disposed of : 4 to be transported, 9 burnt in the 
hand, 6 to be whipt (some of diem toofnen), and 7 to 
be executed. The crimes of most of those sentenced to 
die amounted to petty thefts, such as stealing a * pair of 
curtains,' a * brass candlestick,' and the like. 

* London, May 30.— This afternoon, at the nisi prius 
held at the Guildhall, Mr. Richard Baxter was convicted 
upon an information for writing and publishing scan- 
dalous and seditious notes upon the New Testament.'* 

* Venice, June 2.— The 31 past, being Ascension Day, 
the Doge, accompjonied with the senate, performed the 
accustomed ceremony of marrying the sea ; and after- 
wards gave the senators, and the persons of quality 
that were present, a magnificent entertainment.' 

Here is a curious paper, entitled ' Oates' New Shams 
Discovered ; and how they carried it on from time to 
time. Sent in a letter to his Grace James, duke of 



* Th« subsequent Judgment on this illustrious man was, that he pay a 
fine of 900 mer&s, and find sureties tat his good behayiour for seven yean. 
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Monmontliy from Dr« Titos Oates '—but it is so fall of 
filth that I cannot pollnte my diary with it. The morality 
of the present day wonld stare aghast at the abomina^ 
tions which were then issued from the press. 

The satirical wit of the foUowing-^which is much 
purer in style than many of the pieces before me— en- 
titles it to quotation : 'The character of a Disbanded 
Courtier. Dedicated to the author of that fEunous speech 
called the speech of a noble peer. By a person of 
quality. He was bom of a considerable family, heir t6 
a fortune aboye contemptible; but with an aspiring 
mind, by much too high flown for his quality and his 
estate. His behaviouf towards his king was so loyal 
in times of difficulty and danger, that every-body who 
knew him knew he deserved advancement-*advance« 
men at least as high as that of Haman. His dexterity 
in doing ill made him thought capable of perfoiming 
admirably well, if ever he came to be publicly employed 
and intrusted ; so he was preferred for his ability to 
the highest places of honour and office, admitted into 
the cabinet councils, made acquainted with all the secret 
wheels, and could tell how many cogs there were in each 
wheel upon which the great engine of state was turned 
and kept in motion. By the favour of his prince he 
acquired sufficient riches to support the splendour of a 
family new raised to the degree of nobility. His glory 
was once so eminently conspicuous, that there were but 
a few persons below the crown seemed above him ; and 
nothing was wanting to render his felicity as lasting as 
nature intended his life, but a heart that knew how to 
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be grateful to a most mumficent benefactor. He thought 
all the favours and honours he enjoyed were leas then 
(than) the reward of his merit That thought pujSed 
him up with pride*— such a sort of pride as is usually 
attended with an irrecoverable fall, which was his for- 
tune ; and at his flail (like that of Xttct/er, his prede- 
cessor), might very well have been proclaimed, Wo to 
you, the inhabitants of the earth, for the devil is come 
down among yon. Open revenge against his sovereign 
being too dangerous to attempt, he presently resolves 
upon secret ; he exposes all the weaknesses and infir- 
mities of the court (from which no court, or city, or 
country, is, or will ever be free) ; and when he can find 
no real faults, he feigns imaginary ones, and passes 
them off for current. By his new and false optic, he 
represents every molehill of mistake in the public ad- 
ministration for a mountain as tall as the Teneriffe, and 
as dangerous as the top of i&tna : nay, he multiplies 
and nu^nifies the very miscarriages which were the 
effect of his own evil counciL He amuses the freest 
nation in the universe with wUd rumours and extravagant 
apprehensions of slavery, under the government of a 
prmce who, in acts of favour, and mercy, and clemency, 
has exceeded all his predecessors. He fills the heads of 
the people full with whimsical fears of fantastic chi- 
meras, which only his malice had raised, on purpose to 
frighten them out of their loyalty and their wits, and 
prepare and ripen them for Bedlam or rebellion. He 
makes the pretences of liberty the stirrup to get up, 
and religion the steed he rides, in pursuit of his mon* 
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strous designs. With these pretences he cheats the 
innocent (after tickling their fancies with the feather of 
ambition), and, promising to open their eyes, serves them 
as the apostate angel did onr parents in paradise— only- 
blows into them the dnst of disobedience, and then robs 
them of those jewels he undertook to bestow, viz., li- 
berty and religion, which are both so much talked of, 
and both so little understood.' • 

There is more to the same effect, but I am sorry I 
cannot tell the end of this shining patriot ; it may, 
however, be guessed from the fragment thus preserved. 

The following wonderful announcement probably came 
from the pen of a great great ancestor of Holloway. 
I hope this precious (philosopher's ?) stone is not irre- 
coverably lost. I quote only a small portion, ' Con- 
cerning the great and admirable virtue of operation of 
the Celestial or Heavenly Stone, called Petra Celestial. 
First, this stone is a certain remedy or cure for all dis- 
eases in the body, as, namely, to restore them that have 
weak eyes, or their sight diseased. The same stone 
maketh the eyes clear, and consumeth the humours, both 
of young and old people. You must put this stone in 
a glass half full of rose-water, or fountain-water that is 
clear, and let the stone remain there the space that 
one can say the Lord's Prayer ; and afterwards take 
out the stone, and dry it in a clean cloth. The same 
stone remaineth always good. Put the same in water, 
and wash the sore — dark, running, hot, burning, and 
swoollen eyes. And the utmost skin of the eyes being 
washed therewith three or four days, to wit, with this 
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water, i( consumeth and eatetli away the slough and in- 
firmities of the eyesy and maketh clear eyes. It cureth 
all the hurts and diseases of the mouth and throat, as 
the scurvy and filth of the gums and teeth. When you 
have washed with this water, cold, that the filth hegins 
to come, make this water warm, and wash your mouth 
morning and evening with it. Cureth them wholly, 
and maketh the .teeth fast and white, and the mouth 
^and throat whole. It consumeth the humours, it taketh 
away the rotten flesh, it drieth up the clean matter, 
it taketh away the fatness that is the first cause of the 
scurvy, wherehy the teeth are consumed and made full 
of holes, from whence cometh the toothache ; and 
wash it with the same water as hefore, and it maketh 
them whole and perfect.' [That is after they are * con* 
sumed and made full of holes.'] ' Secondly, this water 
cureth all diseases within the throat, as holes in the 
throat, the swellings of the pappes. Take this same 
warm water every morning and evening, and gargarize 
you with it, and it cureth within three or four days 
perfect. Take a little caddesse, and wet it in the same 
water, and snuff it up in your nose ; it purifieth the head, 
and dissolveth all humours.' It possesses some five or 
six additional qualities, one of which is taking dimness 
of vision from * horses and other beasts ; ' hut in that 
case you must let it lie in water * the space that one may 
say the Lord's Prayer six times.* And, in sumrna^ 
* The same stone groweth in a rich mineral in Turkey, 
towards the East ; it cannot he bought for money, and 
the price of eyery stone is sixpence '(!!!) 
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Since I am on medical matters, I shall extract a 
royal advertisement from the 'London Gazette,' of April 
5 to 9, 1683 : * Th^e are to give notice, that his ma- 
jesty will not, after this week, touch any more for the 
evil till towards Michaehnas ; and for the preventing of 
abases, the persons granting certificates to such as 
come to be touched are required to take great care in 
registering of them, and that before they give such cer- 
tificates they do well inform themselves that the per- 
sons have the evil.' 

Severe wintet^ seem to have left this country en- 
tirely. Here are reminiscences of different times ; 
' Deal, Feb. 1 (1683). The Downs has been very full 
of ice, but is now pretty clear again, the ice being most 
of it driven to the northwards.' 

' On Saturday next, being the 9th of February, will 
come forth an exact and lively map or representation of 
the booths, and all the varieties of shows and humours 
upon the ice on the river of Thames, by London, during 
the late memorable frost ; with an alphabetical expla- 
nation of the most remarkable figures, curiously en- 
graven on a large copper plate, and printed on a large 
sheet of Dutch paper. Sold by William Warter, sta- 
tioner, at the sign of the Talbot, over against Fetter 
Lane end in Fleet Street,* 

Probably this piece of law intelligence may be inter- 
esting to publishers, as well as to timid gentlemen, such 
as ' N. T.' It is copied from 'The Loyal Protestant, and 
True Domestic Intelligence, or News both from City 
and Country :* ' That the world may see 'tis not wit^- 
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out cause that N. T. is so feaifdl of affironts in a public 
assembly^ I think fit to inform the world that I have 
been often told by word of mouth of the great malice 
diyers of the factions about the city have expressed in 
many public coffee houses, and elsewhere, against me ; 
and for further demonstration thereof, I have inserted 
the following affidavit, sworn the dOth of ilfoy last ; 
which was a little before the intended trial the last 
term :— 

' Judeth Ham, servant to Nathaniel Thompson, sta^ 
turner^ of the parish of St. Dunstan in the West, in the 
city of London, aged 20 years, or thereabouts, maketh 
oath, that, on Sunday, the 28th day of this instant May, 
towards the evening of the same day, being near Smith- 
field, this deponent did then and there see certain 
gentlemen, to this deponent unknown ; amongst which 
persons, this deponent did see a gentlemen of a dark 
brown complexion, wearing a short brown peruke, and 
whiskers much of the same complexion or colour ; and 
this deponent did then hear the said gentleman name 
Thompson, with threatening expressions, and named 
the names of the several apprentices of the said Nath. 
Thompson, which he seemed to read in a paper he 
then had ; the said gentleman further said, that if 
the said persons, (whom he then named aforesaid,) 
would not go fairly to Guildhall, they should be 
coached thither ; and the said gentlemen further said, 
that, though Thompson wore a Protestant fiayle in 
his pocket, he should never go alive out of Guildhall ; 
which Thompson then named this deponent doth ve- 
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rily believe to be the said Nathaniel Thompson, this 
deponent's said master ; whom she doth verily believe 
to he in danger of his life, by such ill men, for the 
reasons alledged ; and further saith not. — The mark of 
JuDETH -^ Hah, London.* 

Such were the good old times ! 
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No. YIII. The Two Neighbours. 

Divenity in Unity — FriendBhip notwithitanding contrary opi- 
nions — Thomas Milbank and Peter Rees — A Weighty 
Question — Mock formality — A pastoral homily — ^The two 
picturet^Benevolence and pleasure — Selfishness and pain. 

What div^sity in the unity of humanity ! Man is one. 
Men are innumerable — a seriesi a chain, a procession 
of uncounted individuals, each an organism— according 
to Plato, a world— -having his own peculiarities, traits, 
characteristica, habits, idiosyncrasies ; yet all obviously, 
anatomically, metaphysically, united with one common 
origin, root, stem, race ! It is the harmony of discord, 
the unity of 'number without numbers infinite,' the 
great soul of one family of sons and daughters, whose 
aggregate number would baffle the figures of a celestial 
Babbage, yet whose individual unities call Adam * fa- 
ther,' and Eve * mother.' And what a mystery is the 
human heart ! In one person it is hard, cold, stem, un- 
impressible. In another it is soft, warm, yielding, sen- 

p 
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sitive. Some men never shed a tear ; others are moved 
deeply by the whimpering of a child. Some are igno- 
rant of the idea of self ; others are unconscious of any 
idea but self ; and between these extremes there are as 
many varieties as would belt the old earth and make 
another ring for Saturn. Now, as my diary is a sort 
of quiet confidential friend, to whose bosom I can com* 
mit anything, grave or gay, in the certainty that, ac-* 
cording to the Scotch newspaper advertisements, it will 
' not be repeated,' I shall amuse myself for an hour by 
a slight sketch of the two neighbours. 

They live in the same town and in the same street, 
but at opposite sides ; they are both caterers for the 
wants of the human body, but they tend its opposite 
members, one caring for the head, the other patronising 
the feet ; according to their own showing, both are 
patriots, but they take opposite sides at every contested 
election ; they sit in the same church, but at opposite 
sides of the gallery ; both respect the minister, but one 
selects the doctrinal, the other prizes the practical part 
of his sermons ; and both are men of influence in the 
burgh, but Thomas Milbank succeeds by the utterances 
of the heart, Peter Bees by the appe^als to the under- 
standing. Oddly enough, these men are fast friends, 
although, of course, they are continually disputing. 
' How can such men be firiends ? ' asks Philosophy, 
she having laid it down as an axiom that friendship 
supposes similarity. WdOi, let her answer her own ques- 
tions. I record the fact, as anybody who knows the 
parties will attest. Thomas quietly smiles at Peter's 
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eccentricities and obstinacy, for he will not submit to be 
conquered at an argument ; and Bees utters an uproar* 
ions laugh at Milbank^s simplicity, who piefiers drying 
a tear to sacking a city. Thomas is afraid to open a 
newspaper, lest his eye should £sll upon some 'alarming 
accident,' 'serious occurrence,' 'fatal casualty,' or 'pain- 
ful circumstance*' Peter, with a long pipe in his month, 
and the police reports before hun, is always at home. 
When Thomas sits down to a good dinner, prepared by his 
thrifty wi£e, (whom he married for the antiquated reason 
that he loved her) it would frequently 'stick in his threat/ 
to use his own expcessive vernacular, when he thinks of 
'many a better man destitute of the necessaries of life*' 
When Peter is similarly employed, with his haughty 
dame, (whom he married for the improved modem reason 
that she had money) at the head of his table, he thinks 
of nothing but his superlative self. Thomas cannot 
enjoy the comforts of a warm fireside during the se- 
verity of winter, because of the oppree(sive feeling that 
the poor are shivering in wretched huts, whilst the frost- 
winged winds are making mdancholy music through 
their crevices. Thomas is a ' man of feeling.' Peter 
is a ' thinker.' The motto of the fonner, literally un- 
derstood, is, ' Do good unto all men, as ye have oppor- 
tunity.' The motto of the latter, wretchedly appre- 
hended, is, * Do thyself no harm.' 

Such are two specimens of our common humanity ! 
' Look on this picture*— and on this ! ' Thomas is often 
the victim of canting hypocrisy, and Peter chuckles 
with intense satisfaction. Peter is sometimes over- 
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matched by an ingenious device, and Thomas wishes 
yery quietly that the lesson may tend to his profit. And, 
finally, Thomas is saving money every year, with all 
his liberality, and notwithstanding his marriage to a pen- 
niless girl ; whilst Peter is loosing an annual per cen- 
tage, with all his attention to * number one/ and not- 
withstanding his union to five thousand pounds. 

I went to the house of Thomas Milbank yesterday 
mftemoon. The weather was very sultry, and the state 
of the atmosphere indicated the approach of a storm. 
On entering, I perceived some little agitation, as if there 
had been one of those domestic arguments which some- 
times mar fireside tranquillity, and which, according to 
a certain fair authority, tend to relieve the monotony 
of married life. The usual mutual enquiries respecting 
health and friends satisfactorily answered, Mrs. Milbank 
very gravely said, * I daresay, sir, you will smile at my 
question, though I hardly like to ask it, yet I should 
very much like your opinion.' She paused. 

* Pray, what is it ? ' I enquired. 

I perceived that her worthy husband was deeply in- 
terested ; and anxious myself to hear the weighty pro- 
blem about to be submitted for solution, my expectations 
of something sublime were driven violently into col- 
lision with the ridiculous, when the lady solemnly asked, 
• WeU, sir, is it wrong to kill flies ? ' 

It is not polite to laugh at a question proposed by a 
]ady, except the laugh proceed from her husband, which 
in this case it did, and happily relieved me from the 
choking sensation which had suddenly visited me. 
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*I daresay, Mrs. Milbank,' I replied evasively, * were 
a public meeting of flies sanlmoiied to decide your ques- 
tion, they would unanimously answer in the negative.' 

* A public meeting, sir ; they hold public meetings 
from morning till night in every cupboard and comer 
of the house, and that is the very thing against which I 
protest.' 

' You are the best of wives my dear,' interposed her 
husband, * but the nature of your protest, being nothing 
short of capital punishment, appears to me too severe.' 

* And you are the most tender-hearted of husbands, 
dear ; for it is literally true that you would not hurt a 
fly, although they would eat, or rather poison, every- 
thing in the house, if I would let them. The fact is, 
sir,' she continued, turning to me, * Mr. Milbank and I 
have had a warm discussion in this very hot weather 
about these nasty things. If it be wrong to kill them, 
I sincerely wish they were all transported ! ' 

By this time the copious and refreshing rain had be- 
gun to fall, and the servant announced Mr. Rees, who, 
as he entered, said, with a mock formality, 'May a 
stranger find refuge from the storm in the house of one 
who is reported never to have refused an act of kind- 
ness to man, woman, or child ? ' 

'Then,' said Milbank, 'he shall not spoil his cha- 
racter by beginning with you. Be seated.' 

' Ha, neighbour, there's nothing like leather when 
the streets are flooded,' said Bees. 

'Then I judge you hvrefeU the storm,' replied Mil- 
bank. 
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' For once I am answered, and, as onr worthy mi- 
nister is here, I had as well confess it/ said the hatter, 
with a snhdned smile. 

It struck me, during the varied conversation which 
followed, that something disagreeahle troubled the mind 
of Mr. Rees. He frequently appeared absent and un- 
easy ; and, notwithstanding the courteous attention of 
Mrs. Milbank, and the use of the ' soothing weed ' — 
bah ! the barbarism !**it was obvious that the mercury 
in his mental glass was sinking. Milbank noticed these 
symptoms of anxiety also, and, having communicated 
his purpose to me by the silent telegraph of the eye, 
by which soul speaks to soul, he said aloud, ' Come, Mr. 
Rees, this is unusual ; what is the matter ? Ton are 
dull. I don't press for the cause, but I'm sorry to see 
the consequence.' 

' Spoken like you, Mr. Milbank I Kindness without 
curiosity. Sympathy with visible trouble withoilt pry- 
ing into its causes. Well, it may be feminine-*-beg 
pardon, Mrs. Milbank — ^it may be even foolish, it may 
be ridiculous, but I confess I sometimes admire it when 
I despise it.' 

* Good,' said Milbank, looking towards me ; *I fancy 
our friend Rees is approaching a transition state. But 
I wish you would take advantage of the half-confession 
he has just made, and say something which might be 
useful to us all.* 

* My sentiments,' I replied, * are well known to you 
all, my friends. The language of the heart is, in my 
judgpaent, the most beautiful, melodious, poetical, and 
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precious of all languages ; and it lias one vast advan* 
tage above the thousand tongues of the nations^ that it 
is universal. It is the same everywhere. The labour 
of translation is not necessary. Many years ago, an 
effort was made to introduce the language of signs. It 
had, like every other sch^ne which promises any ad- 
vantage to the human family, several enthusiastic advo- 
cates, but the thing suffered the fate of many a fine 
sounding speculation before and since. But the lan- 
guage of the heart — no matter though I be met with the 
objection that good men sometimes suffer loss by lis- 
tening to it — ^is neither beset by the difficulty of the 
symbolic speech, nor liable to the gross errors of ig- 
norant translators. It speaks in the bosom of the African 
mother as eloquently as in that of the affectionate mo- 
ther now hearing me ; and when it is baptised by the 
spirit of religion?— I mean the religion of Christ — it 
beooraes a holy and a heavenly thing. It is the power, 
the life of all practical Christianity. It is the charity 
of St. Paul, otherwise the love which the Gospel in- 
fuses into the human breast. Without it there is no 
real religion ; but with it even a deficiency of doctrinal 
perception is seldom very injurious. The highest in- 
tellectual attainments can never prove a substitute for 
this God-like attribute, and the grand design of Chris- 
tianity will never be realised until men everywhere 
speak this sanctified language of the heart. I may 
illustrate my meaning by the two men now hearing me. 
Nay, start not, Mr. Bees. I must be faithful. Un- 
fiuth^l mimsters are a curse to any country, and, by 
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the blessing of God, I shall never be guilty of shrinking 
from duty, even at the risk of offending the objects of 
my solicitude. But in this case I have no such fear, for 
I fall back upon your understanding, which is both keen 
and correct, generally speaking. Now, to proceed with 
my illustration. The two gentleman hearing me are 
both virtuous ; no person can charge either of them 
with immorality. They are both men of strict integ- 
rity ; they cannot be charged either with a voluntary 
breach of promise or with intentional fraud. Both are 
consequently respected in the town in which they live, 
and those who know them only superficially see no dif- 
ference between them. It so happens, however, that 
one of them is loved, and the other is not, by those 
who know them intimately^ Here is the first loss, and 
it is no small one, which Mr. Bees sustains because he 
systematically refuses to speak the language of the heart. 
His virtues are all of the selfish class. Tes, selfish 
virtues— interrupt me not. That is to say, doing right, 
not from supreme love to right in itself, but in cimse- 
quence of the mental perception, that to be virtuous is 
most conducive to one's health, long life, and personal 
prosperity. Now, mark, I don't fall into die absurdity 
of calling this sin. I have called it selfish virtue ; but 
it is not religion, it is not practical Christianity, it is 
not one of the fruits of the Gospel. The same rea^ 
soning applies to integrity and fidelity. They are, in 
the case supposed, nothing but modifications of selfish- 
ness. And there is one thing more — an acquaintance 
with the doctrines of revealed religion. This may be 
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accurate and extensive, as in the case of Mr. Bees ; 
and yet, after all, ' Knowledge poffeth np, but charity 
edifieth.' ' 

' Well, sir, yon have read my character,' said Mr. 
Bees, rather sharply. 

' And you are angry. But with which are you of- 
fended, the character or the preacher ? ' 

'Both. But let us hear Milbank's homily. His 
picture, doubtless, will be perfect.' 

* Tes, it shall be a perfect likeness of the man, but 
I am sorry to say it will not be the likeness of a per- 
fect man. Milbank knows himself too well to put in 
a claim of perfection, and he would despise me if I 
taught him that he was faultless^ But to proceed. He 
is, like Mr. Bees, a Tirtuous man, but, unlike Mr. Bees, 
his virtue is unselfish ; it is a thing of principle, the 
growth of deep conviction, and the fruit of a purified 
heart, and ever associated with the most humble thoughts 
of himself. So of his fidelity and integrity ; they are 
the outbreakings of principles of light within the man. 
They are not the result of calculation at all ; he has 
struck no bargain with them ; he would hold by them 
if they brought him to the workhouse ; in short, he 
would * swear to his own hurt and not change.' The 
world might call such a man a fool, and he might reply, 
' I am a fool for Christ's sake ; ' for it is in the school 
of the Great Teacher that men learn such lessons. But 
Mr. Milbank is deficient in his estimate of character 
sometimes, and consequently unprincipled persons im- 
pose upon him and injure him. Truthful himself, he 
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credits the statements of others too readily ; yet, upon 
the whole, I will venture the opinion that the cautious, 
intellectual, and doctrinal Bees has lost more money by 
rogues in ten years, than the generous, credulous, and 
benevolent Milbank.' 

* I have,* said Mr. Bees, rising and holding forth 
his hand to me, whilst he expressed thanks for what he 
had just heard. * Only this morning I received intelli- 
gence that the dashing Captain Bosefield, to whom I 
lent £100 a month since at 10 per cent, interest, is in 
the ' Gazette.' Fool that I am to be captivated by show 
and glitter/ 

* And I,' said Milbank, ' received last week a most 
gratifying letter, enclosing a check for £50, which I 
advanced three years ago to poor William Morton, never 
expecting to see a penny returned. But with that 
money and the blessing of heaven, he has succeeded 
well. He is now a welUpaid reporter on one of the 
London daily papers.' 

* Is it possible ? ' said Bees. * Morton apj^ied to me 
for help, but I refused him.' 

* I know you did,' said the other, * and did it not sound 
somewhat selfish, I should say I am glad you did, for 
the exquisite gratification I have received from his long 
and well-written letter would have been denied me, 
had you listened to what our pastor has called the lan- 
guage of the heart.' 

* You owe part of that gratification to me, Mr. Mil- 
bank,' said I. 

* To you, sir ? How is that ? ' 
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' In young Morton's distress he called on me for ad- 
vice how to act. J was convinced from his conversation 
and manners that the fear of God was in his heart. Un- 
able to give him money, I advised him to call on you, 
but charged him not to say so. I wished your charity 
to be voluntary. It was so, and you are rewarded.* 

' The rain is over,' said Mr. Bees. He wished to be 
alone. Solitude aids reflection. 
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No. IX. The Mtbterious Visitor. 

Unseasonable Interruptions — ^Troubles of Mr. Jones — An ex- 
traordinary figure — A still more extraordinary oration — 
The folly of toiling for a " name'' — Creeds and parties — 
Hopeless labour. 

To be interrupted in the midst of one's studies by or- 
dinary trifles is a sad trial of patience, and it requires 
much self-command to receive every visitor with cour- 
tesy. People really ought not to bring all their little 
matters to their pastor. The want of thought mani- 
fested by some persons in this respect is truly annoy- 
ing, and the lives of not a few ministers are a daily 
martyrdom in consequence. I have known the public 
usefulness of several worthy men entirely destroyed by 
that unwise amiability which patiently listens to every 
paltry tale that idleness gathers up and circulates. 
There was my friend, the excellent Sydney Jones of 
Mossington, who fancied that he would best promote 
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the great end of his profession hy allowing himself to 
be accessible to everybody at all times. His dwelling 
became a ' honse of call' in consequence. He had to 
put a new knocker on his door every six months. A 
quiet meal was out of the question ; and as he could 
not afford to keep more than one servant, she did little 
else than attend at the door. This course of life could 
not last always. In proportion to his desire to keep the 
peace with everybody, Mr. Jones found the rumour of 
war increasing ; and finally a crisis came, the immedi- 
ate cause of which was of no less importance than the 
price of Miss Safi^on's new bonnet ! Poor Jones was 
as iimocent of any participation in the bonnet question 
as he was of mixing mortar at the tower of Babel ; but 
the confusion of his congregation had some distant like- 
ness to the supposed babbling on the plain of Shinar ; 
and Jones resigned his charge and went to a distant part 
of the country, where he pursued a very different course, 
and is in consequence loved and respected by an intel- 
ligent congregation. I take some credit to myself for 
having given him the advice which has become so prac- 
tically valuable. 

Sometimes, however, these interruptions are of so pe- 
culiar and interesting a nature as to fix themselves upon 
the memory, and to form a sort of epoch in one's life. 
Of this character is that which I now commit to paper, 
under the title of the * Mysterious Visitor.' 

In answer to Mary's peculiar rat-tat at the study- 
door, I said, rather impatiently, * Come in, Mary. What 
new annoyance is this V 
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' A gentleman wishes to see you^ Sir.' 

* Name V 

' I don*t know, sir. He refuses to give his name ; 
says you would not know his name.' 

* Oh ! tell him I'll he down presently.' 
' Very well, Sir.' 

Descending to the room, I heheld a very remarkahle 
figure. Buttoned to the throat in a long hlack surtout, 
which had evidently seen some service, there stood a 
slender personage, more than six feet tall, with grey 
locks, thmned either hy caie or age — ^probably the for- 
mer-^with deep-set, flashing black eyes — ^a noble ex- 
panse of forehead*-a nose slightly hooked, and very 
prominent— -and a firmly set mouth, giving at once the 
idea, ' that man is not easily driven from his opinions, 
whatever they are.' Gracefully bowing, he apologised 
for his intrusion in the following extraordinary style :— 
* Gentlemen devoted to the investigation of the Celestial 
Book ought not to be summoned to take part in the de- 
spicable jargon of the myriads that crawl upon the bo- 
som of this venerable earth, causing it to utter an in- 
cessant groan for deliverance from the weight of their 
iniquities — a groan which has reached the palace of its 
Creator, has been interpreted as the prayer of inanimate 
creation, and will be answered speedily, to the terror 
and confusion of the monster scepticism that belts the 
globe with its Erebus curse ; and, therefore, had I not 
known two things, first, that you are reputed to have 
sympathy with the elect few whose eyes pierce the hea- 
vens in fervent expectation of the dawn of a new day for 
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wrecked humanity, and, secondly, that what I have to 
say has little in common with the conventional inanities 
of this era of dotage, I should not have presumed to call 
you down from the tower of vision, where doubtless you 
have beheld sights well fitted to give potency to faith, 
and vitality to hope.' 

£ither a prophet or a madman, thought I ; but re- 
collecting how often the blind world has branded true 
prophets with madness, I felt a momentary blush at the 
association of ideas ; and, resolving to give him credit 
not only for sanity, but for power and light, I begged 
him to be seated, assuring him that no apology was 
needed, and that I should be glad to attend to what he 
had to say ; at the same time hinting that he had not 
yet favoured me with his name. 

* Name !' he replied, * what*s in a name ? To shield 
one*s self behind a name is folly ; to boast of a name is 
weakness ; to toil for the attainment of a name — a sha* 
dow, a breath, a vapour— -is the most laborious and 
profitless of the pursuits to which the sons of struggle 
have addicted themselves. One man acquires a name 
by anticipating the sun and wasting the midiught oil, 
exhausting intellect, prostrating the physical powers, 
encouraging the approach of disease, and the scythe and 
hour->glas8 of the pale foe ; and then, if successful in 
the strife, he puts fortii his hand to grasp the prize, 
when that hand becomes sudd^y rigid in death. His 
name is forthwith inscribed upon a stone erected over 
his cold earth-bed, and the few who discover his virtues 
and regret his privations, when it is too late either to 
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reward or to succour him, laud his memory, and appro- 
priate his thoughts, which they dilute with their own 
whey and sell to the public journalists at so much per 
page ; whilst the multitude catch the name, as it floats 
like a feather on the breeze, and either use it in their 
every-day twaddle, giving persons still more grossly ig- 
norant than themselves the notion that they are con- 
versant with the thoughts of the illustrious dead, or else 
they make it a byword and a jest, intimating that the 
opinions of the departed, good enough for the last 
generation, cannot be tolerated now side by side with 
the march of modem intellect. Names, sir ! How has 
the world used the names of those who now shine like 
the glorious stars, the suns of the galaxy ? or, rather, 
how did it use their wearers whilst they remained tenants 
of the earth ? How did it use the great prophets of na- 
ture — the explorers of her tremendous secrets— the men 
who spanned the earth, and winged their way through 
the heavens, and proclaimed the system of the universe ? 
What treatment did it extend to the prophets of Gen- 
tilism, who arose, the witnesses of the divine unity, in 
lands of universal polytheism ? and how did it receive 
the accredited prophets of the Most High«— Noah, Enoch, 
Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Paul, and John— names which 
now irradiate the canopy of Paradise. Nay, how did it 
receive One whose name is above every name, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come ? * As 
the speaker gave utterance to this question, his frame 
actually dilated, his eyes sparkled with intense bril- 
liancy through tears, and, spreading out his hands to- 
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ward heaven, he exclaimed, in a loud but most melo- 
dious and reyerend voice, ' Yes 1 name — great name !— 
come thou who bearest it, and set thy foot upon this 
great globe, and proclaim in the hearing of all its in- 
habitants, the living, the dying, and the dead, that it is 

ALL THINE OWN ! ' 

I confess that I was carried away by this burst of en- 
thusiasm, and found myself unable to repress the emo- 
tion which it had excited. We both remained silent for 
some time, when, looldng at me with an earnestness 
which compelled me to turn aside from his gaze, he 
proceeded, slowly, and in a soft voice as follows :— 

' I know your thoughts, sir. You judge me an im- 
postor acting a part* or a lunatic escaped from his 
keepers, or a harmless idiot at whom boys may cast 
stones to see him run, or servant girls laugh, whilst the 
wise and the good express their pity by an inaudible 
sigh and * poor creature !' ' 

' I beg, sir, yoU will not do me the injustice to — ' 

' Nay, interrupt me not, if you please,' said he, ear- 
nestly. ' I repeat, these are the thoughts which natu- 
rally arise in your mind. I say naturally , meaning by 
that the false nature which conventionalism has ingrafted 
on poor humanity. This conventionalism required that 
I should either produce letters of introduction, or give 
my name, and mention the object of my visit to you. 
This conventionalism has changed human society. It 
abounds everywhere ; it pervades the earth ; it stifles 
the voice of genuine humanity ; it struts in the fleld ; 
it walks the highway ; it promenades the park ; it 
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dwells in the workshop ; it lives in the court ; it resides 
in the college ; it freezes the domestic circle ; it mea- 
sures the accents of friendship ; it rules the utterances 
of love ; it gloves the hand of henevolence ; gives its 
oracles in the sanctuary ; and stands in the pulpit hy 
the side of the minister of truth ! The age is artificial ; 
everything is out of course ; real nature has departed ; 
men are masked ; society is upon stilts ; the world is 
dressed for a ball-room, and the end of the feurce will 
be a terrific tragedy ! Sir, there is no liberty, though 
we proclaim its universality. Men worship opinion, not 
truth ; vindicate habit, not reality ; toil for hire, not 
for heaven. Speak for God, forgetting man, and you 
are hooted ; avow a new reading in divinity, and you 
are shunned ; be yourself, instead of a unit in the mass, 
and you are proscribed. The faithful minority have 
found this, and they will find it more as the day ap- 
proaches. Has your party a written symbol ? you must 
only be a commentator. Does it reject written creeds ? 
you must vindicate the tacit series of propositions. Does 
it discard patricianism ? it must bow to the vulgar. 
Does it deny democracy ? it must venerate the fathers. 
Every party has its dictator, be he man, committee, or 
mob. The press, boasting of its liberty, is the daily il- 
lustration of the power of party ; this journal is the 
organ of that, the other of this, political, commercial, 
or religious sect. And if we examine those periodicals 
which eschew all party and seek the sufi&ages of the 
whole people— the multitude — ^is the matter improved ? 
Alas, 8ir» what a terrible price theif pay for this liberty 
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of speech ! It is nothing less than a systematic rejection 
of the name and government of the Eternal One. They 
must not offend 'religious prejudices' — such is the cant 
phrase under cover of which they launch upon the open 
sea of infidelity. And these prophets of the myriads 
send out their hehdomadal sheet fifty times a year, 
to the coasts of the earth, from the printing presses 
of this great, baptised land, without an intelligible re- 
ference to the Redeemer and Prophet of an alien and 
ignorant race of beings glorying in the doctrine of im- 
mortality ! Sir, is it not a glaring and daring absurdity? 
is it not a folly and a crime ? is it not preparing a cat- 
astrophe which will make the ears of the nations tingle ? 
is it not sowing seeds whose noxious harvest will ere 
long wave for the sickle of the destroying angel ? A 
few men, both in England and Scotland, whose clear 
vision sees far into the future, and whose hand takes 
hold on the heavens, have prophesied all this for some 
time. By some their faith is doubted ; by others their 
soundness of mind ; by a third party the integrity of 
their purposes — the old price, you know, which the 
world's chapman demands of those who venture to ex- 
hibit wares of novel texture within sight of his crowded 
stall. These men, whose faith in God has been strength- 
ened in proportion to their want of faith in man, have 
stood up, and declared their high purpose to sprinkle 
the salt of Christianity upon the intellectual food pre- 
pared for the crowd ; by indomitable courage they have 
opened the way for future operations ; and, though they 
should be destined only to occupy the place of voices in 
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the wilderness, the heralds of a light clearer than any 
that yet shines in the horizon, the pioneers of a power 
stronger than nerves the right arm of the children of 
men, shall we not hul them with the sympathies of bro- 
therhood, ^nd bid them nnrol their testimony before the 
gaze of a scoffing generation V 

' Assuredly,* I replied, ' the mission of these men is 
great and glorious, and it has been my desire for years 
to see their number multiplied, and their power in- 
creased.' 

' And yet,' said he, sorrowfully, * they will not suc- 
ceed to any extent. No, it may not be. The world 
requires another and a different lesson yet from any she 
has received. She has worn out experiments, having 
tried every thing, like a child with its toys, and nothing 
suits — ^nothing meets her case ; and nothing will but 
the decided remedy, the return of the King to reduce to 
order a race of anarchists, and to sway his righteous 
sceptre over a renewed world, made glorious by his 
presence, and happy in his inexhaustible love. Adieu ! 
think of me as a ahadowy and of our interview as a 
dream P 
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No. X. Besetting Sins. 

The power of habit — Mr. Hypewon — *' Legal preaching" — 
Threatened Troubles — Self-righteous Professors — ^Thomas 
Simmonds — Spoilt Children — " Friends'* — Intemperance — 
Anecdote of Augustine — Right principles. 

* Habit is second nature.' In the case of eyil habits 
this is painfully true, and sometimes it is most distress- 
ingly exemplified. 

* Who is that tall, fair-haired young man, who sits 
on my right, in the front of the gallery V I once en- 
quired of a member of the congregation. 

* Why do you ask, sir V 

^ Because he appears to me intelligent and thought- 
ful, whilst sometimes he exhibits signs of great un- 
easiness, as if suffering mentally.' 

^ Pshaw ! he is a reprobate, sir, and every respect- 
ahle person avoids him-*a had fellow, a scamp !' 

* Tou astonish me, Mr. Hyperson,' I said, looking 
my visitor steadily in the face. 
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* A fact, sir ! every one shuns lum, except black- 
guards like himself.' 

* I repeat, Mr. Hyperson, you — ^yourself, personally 
— you astonish me.* 

•Why?' said he. 

' Allow me to ask you two or three questions. Are 
you likely to wean men from evil habits by branding 
them with odious names ? Dv you seriously mean to 
justify those whom you call respectable persons, ^or 
avoiding this poor young man, to whom they might be 
useful, were they found counselling and kindly advising 
him ? Who authorised you to call any person a repro- 
bate ? and what do you mean by the term ? ' 

Mr. Hyperson looked rather confused on hearing 
these plain questions. After a brief pause, however, he 
said, ' Why, sir, I am not used to be questioned this 
way. Our former minister did not speak to me, or to 
any one of the congregation, in this manner. He used 
to approve of our keeping ourselves separate from the 
world, and to preach for the edification of the church, 
but you are speaking as if you wished us to cast our 
pearls before swine. We are not used to it, and the 
people won't like it.' • 

* I have not been long amongst you, my friend,' I re- 
plied ; • so that I know but little of your individual 
peculiarities, nor do I know the character of your for- 
mer pastor's teaching ; nor do I even wish to know ; 
and, as to your pearls, the probability is, that you have 
none to spare, either for swine or any other animal : 
but, at the same time, be assured of this, that the man 
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who professes to be a Christian is bound, by the most 
sacred obligations, to do all in his power to instruct the 
ignorant, to reclaim the backslider, and to do good unto 
all men as he has opportunity. Of all men in the world, 
he should neither be hasty in judgment nor uncharitable 
in spirit ; and it is possible that the young man of whom 
you have spoken so severely might have been rescued 
from the perils of his condition, if you, who appear to 
understand his disease so well, had simply done your 
duty.' 

< DfUy ?* said he, emphatically. 

* Ay, duty ; does the word offend you ? ' 

' It is a word we were not accustomed to hear from 
your predecessor.' 

' Then it is my duty to let you hear it repeatedly 
from his successor.' 

' As you please, sir ; but I think it right to tell you 
that if you are a legal preacher, you will soon scatter 
the people. They won't hear such words as duty and 
responsibility.' 

* Then, if they go, others will come in their place, 
who will hear these terms, and understand them, too, 
as significant, not of what you call legal preaching, but 
of gospel privileges.' 

* But, sir, you will occasion disturbance, and drive 
away the family of the Molehills, and the Batsons, and 
the Moveslows, all respectable people, who know what 
doctrine is, and whom it would be unwise to offend ; so 
that I would advis e ' 

' Keep your mind perfectly easy about all these ca« 
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lamities, Mr. Hyperson* It is some years now since I 
got over the fear of man. The truth, as I find it in the 
New Testament, will he proclaimed hy me to all who 
choose to hear me. Neither to the right nor to the left 
will I swerve for all the respectables in the kingdom ; 
so that, if there he a disturbance, the fault will not be 
mine, but that of those who have rendered it necessary 
to pull down the old house that we may build a new 
one. Now, will you tell me something about ' the re- 
probate,* and aid me in devising some plan by which 
we may mutually try to benefit him V 

' I, sir ? His name is Thomas Simmonds, and he 
lives in No. 7, High Street. But my time is up. I 
have an engagement with Old Grab about some bank- 
rupt's goods ; and I must look after him sharply, for he 
is a selfish, worldly old fellow, and he wiU cheat me, if 
he can. Ha ! ha ! Good morning.' 

Bidding him good morning, I retired to my room, 
sad in mind at this exhibition of spiritual pride. It 
was the man's besetting sin. His was the feeling which 
says * Stand by thyself, for I am holier than thou,*— 
a feeling at once offensive to God, repugnant to Chris- 
tianity, and fatal to the best interests of those who in- 
dulge it. He who knows himself best, will be the most 
vigilant against its encroachments, and the most anxious 
to cultivate the grace of humility. The remedy pro- 
vided for human apostacy never takes effect without 
making the patient aware of his ill deserts, and, con- 
sequently, producing humility of mind. It is easy to 
say that pride is * natural to man ; ' but that is its con- 
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demnation, and clearly suggestiye of the doctrine that 
that which effectually humbles him is supernatural. The 
most painful characteristic of such cases as that of Hy- 
person, however, is the pretence that the Gospel has 
taught this lofty exclusiveness. These persons have 
the impudence to quote Scripture, as if it fostered their 
high-mindedness I Vainly puffed up by their fleshly 
mind, they distort the truth, as if it encouraged their 
arrogancy ! Well, I must deal wisely and patiently 
with these confederated respectables, and try, by the 
manifestation of the truth, to open their eyes to the in- 
consistency and folly of their conduct. 

• •0 ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« 

I have seen Thomas Simmonds. Poor fellow ! kind- 
ness may reclaim him ; but the stand-aside system will 
inevitably harden his heart. He is the only son of poor, 
but honest and industrious parents, who have lived to 
repent their folly in neglecting to bring him up cor- 
rectly. He is a clever young man ; but of an exceed- 
ingly excitable temper, and repeatedly indulges in 
intoxicating liquor, which almost drives him to madness. 
By the foolish fondness of his mother, he was indulged 
in his boyhood in every whim ; and when his father 
sometimes attempted to correct his errors, she was in 
the habit of springing between them, exclaiming, ' You 
shall not touch my Tom ! ' The consequence might 
have been predicted. Tom is a trouble, a terror, and a 
shame, to his poor old parents. Had he witnessed con- 
sistency of purpose between his father and mother— 
had he seen that they contemplated his ultimate well- 
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being, and that they thoroughly understood each other, 
so as to avoid mutual contradiction in his presence-— 
he might have been an amiable, happy, and moral young 
man. How many parents forget the weight of respon- 
sibility that rests upon them ! > Spoilt children are the 
' dragon's teeth * of the community. It is absurd to 
call that love of children which tends directly to their 
ruin. Cruelty would be its proper name. The iniquity 
of the fathers is, in this case, assuredly, visited upon 
the children. Simmonds confessed to me that he was 
very wretched—that he would do anything, or undergo 
any pain or penalty, that would change his disposition — 
that sometimes he had heard me say from the pulpit 
things which convinced him that I knew his secret con- 
duct and feelings, and that I was pointing directly at 
him in my appeals ; whilst the parents, with tears 
streaming from their eyes, acknowledged their unhappi- 
ness, and deplored the conduct of their son in the most 
heartrending terms. The young man, in reply to my 
suggestion, that an obvious remedy for his fatal propen- 
sity to drink intoxicating liquors was entirely to abstain, 
said, ' Sir, I have sometimes wished to do so, but my 
friends laugh at me, and I cannot bear ridicule.' 

* Friends ! Call you those friends who are such fools 
as to laugh at a man who is trying to save himself from 
perdition ? ' 

' They are my companions, sir, and my nature is so- 
cial; good people won't associate with me. I can't 
bear to be alone; and I must go with the bad, though 
I know that their conduct, like my own, is ruinous.' 
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' What is the reason of your dislike to being alone ? ' 
' Why, I am then compelled to think, and thought tor- 
ments me. I think what I might have been, what I 
am, and what I fear I am likely soon to be, and it drives 
me almost to distraction. Oh that I could escape from 
myself ! Oh, sir, tell me what to do ! ' 

I drew his attention to the great remedy for human 
guilt and wretchedness ; reminded him of the success 
of that remedy in thousands of instances ; spoke of 
the danger of trifling one moment longer with his be- 
setting sins ; urged the necessity of immediately aban- 
doning his profligate companions ; invited him to visit 
me as often as he pleased ; and promised him the use 
of any books which my scanty library contained. It was 
evident, from his emotion, that a struggle had com- 
menced within — ^that he felt he was not utterly aban- 
doned — and that something like hope, though faint and 
feeble, had entered his troubled spirit. Poor fellow ! 
may he be recovered out of the snare of the destroyer* 
How distressing the fact, that many flne spirits have 
been overborne by temptations of this kind. Intem- 
perance has slain its tens of thousands ; and notwith- 
standing all that has been, and is, doing to arrest its 
progress, its havoc is still fearful. Young and old, rich 
and poor, educated and illiterate, fall before it. The 
power of the Gospel alone — ^which cures the depravity 
of the human heart, exhibits all sin in its own odious 
colours, brings the man into direct contact with the 
Saviour, and places all actions in the light of eternity 
—can effect a radical cure either of this or any other 
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moral offence. The truths of the Bible can alone meet 
the case of man. There is an anecdote told of Augus- 
tine, which, with a slight abatement of the praise be- 
stowed upon him by Graussen, may be quoted in illus- 
tration : — In the spring of the year 372, a man, then in 
the thirty-first year of his age, in evident distress of 
mind, entered into his garden near Milan. The sins of 
his youth — a youth spent in sensuality and impiety — 
weighed heavily on his mind. Lying under a fig tree, 
mourning, and pouring out abundant tears, he heard, 
from a neighbouring house, a young voice, saying, and 
repeating in rkpid succession, * ToUe lege ! telle lege ! ' 
(take and read, take and read !) Receiving this as a 
divine admonition, he returned to the place where he 
left his Mend Alpius, to procure the roll of St. Paul's 
epistles, which he had a short time before left with him. 
' I seized the the roll,' says he, in describing this scene ; 

* I opened it, and read in silence the chapter on which 
my eyes first alighted.' It was the thirteenth of Romans. 

* Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, 
not in strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof.' ' I did not want to read any 
more,' said he ; ' nor was there any need ; every doubt 
was banished.' The morning star had risen in his heart. 
In the language of Gaussen :— >* Jesus had conquered ; 
and the grand career of Augustine, the holiest of the fa- 
thers, then commenced. A passage of God's word had 
kindled that glorious luminary, which was to enlighten 
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the church for ten centuries, and whose beams gladden 
her even to the present day. After thirty-one years of 
revolt, of combats, of fjEdls, of misery, &ith, life, eternal 
peace, came to this erring soul : a new day, an eternal 
day, came upon it.* 

It is a noble sight to witness victory over besetting 
sins. An earnest spirit, struggling to master itself, is 
engaged in the most honourable war&xe. The ani- 
mating power of right principles is necessary to triumph. 
A deep conviction of the danger of indulging evil 
habits, and a determination to give them no quarter, are 
essential. To be off one's guard for a moment, is to 
court defeat. Watchfulness, resolution, and grace will 
lay prostrate long continued * besetting sins.' 
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No. XL The Mystic Letters. 

A gentleman of the Old School — Soliciting a vote — Alfred 
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Singular will — ^The mysterious parcels-Explanatory letter 
— B, B. B, 

'Don't talk to me, sir, I know best» and won't be dic- 
tated to by a self-conceited upstart ! Leave me.' 

* Very well, sir ; good morning.' 

* Umph ! • 

* What a strange, eccentric, old gentleman, Mr. 
Crowther is,' thought the departing juvenile.' 

* What a good-natured, sentimental, monkey of a boy 
it is,* thought the remaining antiquity. 

Mr. Crowther was a rich merchant in the city, a man 
of high standing and character, who made it his boast 
that he had, never, during the forty years he had been 
in business, sent away an account unpaid. He was, 
moreover, a rough, blunt, old-fashioned Englishman, 
whb preferred his own will to the opinions of others, 
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and looked with a feeling of contempt on every inno- 
vation on the practices of the last century. He abso- 
lutely loathed the Frenchified, dandified modernisms 
exhibited by some of his clerks, and entertained more 
respect for his porters in their plain garbs than for the 
trinketed fops, some of whom carried on the I, s, d. 
department of his large establishment. Mr. Crowther 
was a man of laconics.—' !* * Yes !' * Very well !' 
'Indeed!' 'Nonsense!' 'Stuff!' 'Bah!' 'Absurd!' 
' Blockhead !' and similar emphatics, constituted the 
staple of his sentences. On one occasion, the Honour- 
able Crocodile Whine called upon him to solicit his vote 
and interest, as he, the said Crocodile Whine, was 
about to stand as a candidate for the representation of 
the city, when the following conversation took place :— 

Whine — ' Mr. Crowther, I have done myself the ho- 
nour of calling to state my intention of appearing as a 
candidate to represent this great city iu Parliament, 
and, knowing as I do your very extensive influence, and 
the weight which your opinion carries with it among 
your fellow-citizens and fellow-merchants — a weight 
which, allow me to say without flattery, is most justly 
acquired by your position and intelligence ' 

Crowther — * Cut it short, sir.* 

Whine — * I should be sorry to detain you from your 
important mercantile transactions, but ' 

Crowther — * Don't then.* 

Whine—* But I was about to say-— — ' 

Crowther—* Well V 

Whine—* That ' 
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Crowther— • What V 

Whine—* Sir, excuse me— one word more ; may I 
flatter myself with the hope that I shall be honoured 
with your support at the ensuing election V 

Crowther — * No.' 

Whine^-' Doubtless, sir, you have considered well 
the political sentiments of my opponent in this im- 
portant contes t * 

Crowther — * Yes.' 

Whine — ' And must therefore be aware that to sup- 
port a man who entertains such unpopular sentiments 
is ' 

Crowther—* Duty.' 

Whine — * Is not what the nation has a right to ex- 
pect of the first merchants of the first city i n ■ * 

Crowther—* Jericho !' 

Whine — * The first city in the empire, or, to speak 
properly, in ' 

Crowther—* Bah !' 

Whine—* The habitable—' 

Crowther— * Stuff!' 

Whine—* The disposal of your vote, sir, is a matter 
which • 

Crowther—-* Belongs to myself.' 

Whine—* And I hope it is ' 

Crowther—* Promised.' 

Mr. Whine bowed politely, and retired ; Mr. Crowther 
did the same, and remained. 

But to return to my story — ^interrupted for the pur- 
pose of introducing this veritable anecdote, which will 
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giTe the * courteous reader * a better idea af Mr. Crow- 
ther than a dozen pages of description — ^the youth who 
departed soliloquising on the oddities of the old gentle- 
man was a near relation of the said old gentleman, being, 
in fact, the only son of his only sister, Mrs. Brompton. 
Mr. Brompton had died in India, and the sorrowing 
widow, returning to England with her dear boy Alfred, 
devoted herself to his education, and to the formation of 
his mind and habits. His general conduct was such as 
to encourage the expectation that her fondest wishes 
would be realised. But strange as it may seem to those 
who are ignorant of the mysteries of the heart, Alfred 
Brompton was smitten, wounded, and fell in love, one 
beautiful summer afternoon, in Hyde Park. I believe 
such things have happened before in the history of our 
world. Young men sometimes do fall in love* How 
to account for this fact is no business of mine ; enough 
that it is a fact, and I should like, for the oddity of the 
thing, to see the man who would take upon himself to 
deny it. I believe it has been customary in all lands 
and in all generations. But whether this be fabulous 
tradition or historical truth, I am certain that the ne- 
phew of the surly old bachelor, Crowther, did fall, se- 
riously and over head and ears, in love. Poor fellow ! 
My fair readers are compassionately heaving a sigh for 
him. Bear tender hearts ! how they do pity a blun- 
dering young man in this ridiculous plight ! And was 
ever plight more ridiculous ? Just look at that awk- 
ward mortal : first he stares, like a lamp-post in a Lon- 
don fog, at some object passing on the other side of the 

H 
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carriage-drive, and then, as the object retires, he is 
moved by a sudden impulse to follow, and his first ex- 
ploit is to kick his shins against a fruit stall, and to 
pitch head foremost in the lap of the lionest woman 
to whom the stall belongs. What a hubbub ensues ! 

< dear ! dear ! what shall I do ? ' exclaimed the 
keeper of the stall, ' I am ruinated for ever ! All them 
fine fruit is gone, and I have sixteen poor little father- 
less children at home who haven't tasted nothing this 
blessed day. Ho dear, dear me ! ' 

* Sixteen little children ! * exclaimed Alfred in horror, 
at the same time trying to wipe the red currant juice 
from his black waistcoat with his handkerchief, which 
he immediately afterwards used to wipe the perspiration 
from his brow, leaving it tinged like the forehead of a 
merry-andrew, much to the amusement of the bystand- 
ers, who had fiocked around to see the accident. 

Nothing like an accident to a London mob. It is the 
joy of their existence. I lately saw a delicious accident 
near the famous * Elephant and Castle.' It was the fall- 
ing and bursting of a large jar of treacle. The poor 
porter, who was drawing it towards its destination in a 
hand-barrow, looked black at the lucious commodity, 
but the swarms of shouting boys, who made their appear- 
ance as if by magic, were delighted beyond measure. 
One poor little urchin plunged his hand in the black 
liquid, and then, in his eagerness to ^ save all,' he nearly 
swallowed his hand too ; but this only added to the fun. 

To return to our hero, * Sixteen little children who 
have tasted nothing to-day ! * repeated he in amazement ; 
• but surely they are not all little ? * 
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' 'Pon honour, sir, the eldest is only twelve, and five 
of them are twins.' 

* Good ! ' shouted the mob. * Gro it, Ghranny, fiisU 
rate ! ' 

* Twelve — five twins,* muttered poor Alfred ; * I don't 
understand— What's to pay ? Where did she ^o ? Do 
you know, mistress, who A h ! stay, accept this half- 
sovereign. It's all I have about me at present, I shall 
be here again to*morrow.' 

' Thank your honour, you'oe a gentleman at any rate.' 
Brompton hastened away, whilst the grinning mob 
were repeating certain cabalistic terms, such as 'Did'em,' 
• Green,' * Softy,' &c. 

But the fair and innocent cause of this catastrophe 
was gone. Alfred wandered over the park, along the 
banks of the Serpentine, among the trees, backwards, 
forwards, and crossways, but all in vain. At last, we- 
ried of the fruitless search, and with a very unusual 
state of heart, he returned home. Long after midnight 
he fell asleep, and dreamed about paths and beautiful 
creatures promenading therein ; about swamps and quag- 
mires, and crowds of dirty people ; about children feed- 
ing on fruit, and clamourously calling for more ; about 
losing his way in a tangled forest, and being conducted 
out by a large Newfoundland dog; about a terrible 
storm, and taking refuge in a cottage ; and a number 
of other things such as usually flit across an agitated 
mind it its dreams. Dreams ! what are they ! Philo- 
sophy has attempted to explain their phenomena, and 
poetry has sung about their causes, and metaphysics 
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has learnedly had its say, and theology has condescended 
to speculate ahout the inner world, and the mystic in* 
tercourse of the human spirit with the unseen tenants 
of the air, but all is mystery still. Yet that there is a 
reality indicated by these intangible visions of the head, 
we cannot doubt. My own experience ia Dreamland 
has been very extensive. I have had pictures, repre* 
sentations, and scenes. I have heard voices* strange, and 
unearthly ; I have held intercourse during the hours of 
darkness*— which, to the dreamless persons of humanity, 
would appear utterly incredible. Nay, I have had fore* 
warnings of coming evil, and nocturnal prophecies of fu* 
ture good, which years after have been verified to the 
letter. And I am weak enough to believe in dreams ; that 
is, I believe that they are not all moonshine or madness. 
I would not make them the rule of life, nor allow my* 
self to abandon any enterprise to which duty called by 
their influence ; but I am credulous enough sometimes 
to think that they are — something I This grand con* 
elusion leaves my ' dear reader ' just where I found 
him ; so that perhaps he will suppose three months 
passed over, and accompany me to the sick room of 
Alexander Crowther, Esq. There are doctor, lawyer, 
and domestics. Wealth can purchase all these, but it 
cannot prolong life, nor buy a bolt strong enough to 
keep out the last enemy. Mrs. Brompton and her son 
are also there, as the only near relatives of the appa- 
rently dying man. His sister is affectionately paying 
those attentions to the sufferer which only a female can. 
The depth of the female heart can never be known, nor 
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its wonderiol treasures of love understood, until afflic- 
tion, sickness, and death come to the domestic circle. 
Then, if at any time, woman is truly an help meet for 
man. The soft light of a beloved wife's countenance 
makes even the darkened chamber of sickness a place 
more than tolerable — a place to be almost desired ; and 
if the sufferer have also the inestimable blessing of a 
peaceful conscience, and a faith resting upon the only 
Bock, may we not call him a truly happy man ? Poor 
Crowther knew not the endearments of wedded life ; he 
had never known what it is to pronounce that charming 
word, ' wife ; ' and it was but too evident also that his 
conscience was ill at ease. 

' Amelia,' said the sick man to his sister, ' Amelia, 
is that affair of Alfred's serious ? ' 

* I believe it is, brother.' 

* Tou do not mean to say that--->that — ^he really means 
to marry that penniless girl, after — after — all that I 
have said to him ? * 

' Bear brother, do not excite yourself with these mat- 
ters now. Alfred partakes of his late dear father's 
decision of purpose, and, as I have reason to know, his 
affections are strongly fixed——' 

* Bah ! the foo— pardon, Amelia.' 

'Brother, let us change the subject, and think of 
matters more befitting your — our circum— — ' 

Here a flood of tears testified the depth of the lady's 
feelings. A groan escaped from the dying man. A 
long silence ensued. 

* Amelia, it is not too late. Your son's obstinacy 
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has cost liim much. I have cancelled a will made in 
his favour, because he would not break bis boyisb en- 
gagement with Grove's daughter. I have sworn that 
no child of his shall ever touch gold of mine — and 
— ^what was that ?— and if he will vow never to speak 
to her again*-I will make a man of him — for life — ^but ; 
there it is again ! — ^Lights ! — 8ister-*it is dark — ring 
the bell— for— candles.' 

Exhausted with this effort, he could utter no more. 
These were his last words on earth. 

While this solemn scene took place, a conversation 
was going on down stairs, in which two servants, one of 
whom had been long in the service of Mr. Crowther, 
took a prominent part. 

* What is the reason,' asked the younger of the two, 
' why master is so angry with Alfred Brompton ? I'm 
sure he*s a nice young gentleman, and everybody likes 
him.' 

* He is not so angry with Master Brompton,' replied 
the other, ' as he is with poor Miss Grove, and he is 
angry at her for no feiult of her own. I know all about 
it. I have been in this house thirty years next Christ- 
mas, and should know something about Mr. Crowther*s 
ways ; and I do know a deal, a great deal more than 
I'll tell to anybody.' 

' Ay, of course,' said Mary, whose curiosity was fairly 
aroused by this tantalizing intimation ; * but Betty, dear, 
you might tell me, as a secret, you know ; I'd never 
tell nobody again. Everybody knows your prudence, 
and I'd like to take example by you, you know ; though 
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for the matter of that, dear ! we*re not likely to be 
long together, for the doctor's lad, him as carries the 
basket o' small bottles yon know, told me as the doctor 
said as how master would not be long for this world.* 

* Hush your tongue,' said Betty, ' I can't bear to hear 
that. I love my master, and have served him long, 
and have got so used to his cross and queer ways that 
I think it'll kill me to miss them.* 

< But — ^M iss Grove ? ' urged Mary. 

* Why,' said Betty, ' you are so stupid ! It wasn*t 
Miss Grove at all, it was her mother. Haven*t I told 
you?' 

* No, Betty, dear, you did not tell me. Her mother ? 
dear me ! how was that ? ' 

' Love,' replied Betty, throwing her face up to the 
wall, as if surveying the well-polished covers which 
were arrayed there waiting to do duty—*' love, to be 
sure. Master wanted Miss Finnis to marry him, and 
she wouldn't, and that's all.' 

* Miss Fiimis, Betty, who was she ? I never heard 
tell of her before.' 

* Child ! how stupid you are ! Miss Finnis as was, is 
Mrs. Grove as is, and in course Miss Grove's mother.' 

* 0, I see it all,' exclaimed Mary ; * and so master's 
angry at the daughter 'cause the mother jilted him ? I 
see, I see 1 ' 

'Jilted him!' cried Betty, angrily; 'jilted him? 
No, no, not she, she was too good for that. She told 
him plainly that she would never marry a man without 
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* Without what ? * asked Mary, eagerly* 

* Without what I fear you are without, Mary—the 
best thing in the world, Mary, and the sooner you get 
it the better— 'I mean religion.' 

' Was that the bell ? ' said Mary, going to the door. 

Whether it was the bell or not, I cannot speak posi- 
tively at this distance of time, as seventeen years have 
elapsed since the death of Mr. Crowther, and the occur- 
rence of the conversation just related ; but I can speak 
positively to the fact of dining with a dear friend the 
other day at his own well«covered table, in his elegantly 
furnished villa in Paddington ; and I can speak posi- 
tively to the fSftct that his amiable wife, with their two 
intelligent sons and three lovdy daughters, were present 
on the occasion, and formed a group that any man in 
the realm might go miles to see ; and I can also speak 
positively to the fact that, before the ladies retired, our 
friend stated that fifreen years before he had married 
the best wife in the kingdom, and that to her, under 
Providence, he traced all his earthly happiness. 

' A bit of pretty flattery, dear,' said the lady smiling ; 
* but don't forget B. B. B.' So saying she gracefiilly 
retired. 

Wondering what these mysterious letters might mean, 
I glanced a note of interrogation to my friend, Mr. Al- 
fred Brompton*— for my host was none otho: than he» 
and his still beautiful wife was none other than the lady 
whose sylph-like form had captivated him in Hyde Park 
many years before. 

' You wish to know the signification of B. B. B. ? ' 
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said he ; * you shall hear ; but I thought I had told 
you the story long ago ? ' 

' No, proceed ; it will be new, certainly,' 

* When I married my EmUy, I was very poor, having 
only a small salary in the house of Yokthens, Grerman 
merchants. It had pleased my respectable uncle, Crow- 
ther, to draw his pen through a will which he had made 
in my favour, because I refused to withdraw my affec- 
tions from Emily. Well, there was no help for it. He 
did what he liked with his own, and I liked Emily, and 
wanted to make her my own. He was stubborn, and I 
would not yield ; and the consequence was, I lost the 
gold, and found a virtuous wife : the former gave me no 
anxiety, the latter has cheered me during many an an- 
xious hour since. My only source of regret was that 
I feared my obstinacy troubled my relative on his death- 
bed. Poor old man ! But I could not act the hypo- 
crite, and pretend that I had forsaken Emily. No, no, 
truth for ever! And she, when she understood that I 
was penniless, loved me more than ever, although, when 
she learned the cause of my uncle's displeasure, she felt 
it most keenly, and used to say, ' Dear Alfred, I have 
made a beggar of you ! ' to which I always replied* 
' Dearest Emily, you have made a king of me ! ' quite 
romantic, wasn't it ? ' 

* Go on, Brompton ; you tell your story queerly.' 

' Ahem ! well. Mr. Crowther scattered his property 
to the four winds, in his last will and testament. He 
left some to a jockey club, some to a dog-fancier, and 
some to a savage-looking fellow who had risen to em* 
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inence in the rat-killing profession. To a number of 
distant relatives he left trifling amounts. On my dear 
mother, he settled a small annuity—I wish it had been 
greater, for her sake — so as to prevent any of it reaching 
my unworthy hands. To his servants he l^ft consider- 
able sums, especially to old Betty Brown, who had been 
many years in his service. And the bulk of his pro- 
perty he generously willed to a needy gentleman who 
goes by the name and title of the ChanceUor of the Ex- 
chequer. I fancy he was at a loss what to do with it, 
and thouf^ht that a trifle towards the national debt would 
be gratefully accepted. Well, Emily and I were over 
head and ears in love, and so we got married, having 
no higher ambition at that time than furnished lodgings 
in the City Road. My friends told me I was a fool, I 
answered that I did not pretend to be a philosopher, 

that 

' I loved Emily, 

And she loved I;' 

and that we had unanimously come to the resolution 
that it was more economical to live together than sepa- 
rately ! My friends had nothing for it but to laugh and 
call me an odd fish, to which I replied, that I was 
sorry for it, and hoped soon to be even. As it was 
fashionable to spend the honeymoon in the country, I 
thought I might try to spend at least a quarter of a 
moon, one whole week, somewheie out of the everlasting 
din of Cheapside. But this involved the awful necessity 
of asking leave from stem old Wilhelm Vokthen. I 
knew his disposition well. He would grant no request, 
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and yield to no solicitation, until everything connected 
with the matter in hand was fully and clearly put before 
him. He had no poetry, n# imagination, no faculty of 
anticipating what one would say ; but, once fairly in 
possession of every particle of information, he seemed 
to put the thing in a pair of scales, and if the balance 
turned in your favour, he was all benevolence, all smiles. 
So it fortunately happened in this case, after sundry 
grunts, and ' ughs ! ' and references to my ' goot uncle, 
Herr Crowther, who had too much goot sense to get 
marrit.' Well, Emily and self now became one, spent 
a whole week at Richmond— -you smile, but I assure 
you that answered the purpose as well as Paris. 
The second day after our return and settlement in our 
furnished lodgings, an old lady in mourning called on 
dear Emily ; gave her name as Mrs. Brown ; said she 
had intimately known her excellent mother, Mrs. Grove ; 
expressed her earnest prayer for our prosperity, and de- 
parted, leaving a sealed packet addressed to me. Emily 
felt rather uneasy about this visit, and hastened to put 
the parcel in my hands as soon as I returned. On 
opening it, I found an inner wrapper addressed to my 
dear wife. Of course, I handed the packet to her, say- 
ing,—' This is for you, love.' She begged me to open 
it ; I did so. It contained a letter to Emily, and, to 
our utter astonishment, no less than forty bank of Eng- 
land notes, value fifty pounds each. In great agitation, 
I read the letter. Of course, I have the original, but 
I remember it word for word. It ran thus :— 

'Dear Mrs. Brompton, — ^I thank God that, for 
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your master's sake, as well as for your own, it is in my 
power to help those whom I greatly esteem, and who 
ought to have had no neei of my help, if my late re- 
spected master had not heen ill advised hy a bad man. 
This man, knowing that master did not wish Mr. Alfred 
Brompton to marry, but to be a bachelor like himself, 
and knowing, too, that master had made a will, leaving 
most of his money to his nephew, told a number of false 
things about him, and about you, dear young lady ! 
This man, rogue as he is, wanted to get the money to 
himself. Well, as I had been thirty years in Mr. Grow- 
ther's service, and had been, indeed, his housekeeper 
for most of the time, he sometimes told me, when he 
was [in good humour (although, at other times, he did 
not speak to me for days) what he intended to do with 
his money. When I heard that he was not to leave any- 
thing for Master Alfred, I was in great trouble ; but as 
it was no use trying to change his mind, it occurred to 
me that I should try to prevent the worthless fellow who 
was at the bottom of all this having it all his own way. 
So one evening, when I brought in the hot water after 
supper, and put down the tobacco, and made everything 
as cheerful as possible, hoping that he would speak 
pleasantly, I said, ' Please, sir, is there anything else I 
can do for your comfort ?'— -' No ; comfort, eh ? Thank 
you, Betty ; what's the matter V I had put my hand to 
my head ; it was really aching with thought about your 
dear husband, as he now is. ' Not much, sir,' I replied. 
— * Come, out with it ; what is it, Betty ?'— • 0, sir, I 
have been wondering what I am to do, should I grow 
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unwell, and not be able to work, and have to leave your 
service, where I bave been so comfortable for, for, let 

me see .' — 'How long, Betty?' — 'Nearly thirty 

years, sir.'—' Bless me ! Is it possible ? How time 
flies ! But you have saved something, Betty, haven't 
you ?*— ' Very little, sir ; but I dare say it'll be enough, 

as time is very uncertain, and .' — ' Time ! don't 

preach. Old maids never die ! I shall be dead first ; 
and now, mark— don't interrupt me— your long and 
faithful services shall be rewarded. Go now.' This 
was enough ; I knew that his word would be kept. The 
very next day, the lawyer called. Well, when master 
died, and the will was opened, the lawyer said to me, 
' Betty, I congratulate you. You are now a lady for 
life. Mr. Crowther has generously left you a legacy of 
two thousand pounds !' I was speechless with surprise 
and joy-^surprise that he should have left so much to 
me, and joy that I should be the means of helping you 
to begin the world with something. This money is not 
mine : it is yours. May a blessing go with it ! I have 
as much saved as will keep me, for I need very little ; 
but should I ever need help, I will call upon you ; but 
you need not seek me. I beg you will accept my boon. 
With many prayers for your prosperity, I am, your 
humble servant, Bbtty Brown.' 

' Thus, my friend,' added Mr. Brompton, ' you see 
the meaning of the lett^s B. B. B.^^Betty Brown's 
Boon,' 
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No XII. The Fireside School. 

Education — Home^-Cowper's Poor Cottager — State of the 
heart — ^Parents and Schoolmasters — ^The Apprentice and 
the Clergyman — ^The consistent father — Lord Peterborough 
and Fenelon — A mother's tears — Agent of a benevolent 
Society — The Sceptic — Hypocrites — Confession — Hope. 

There is much said, and much written on the subject 
of education. It is important, and too much cannot be 
said or written about it, provided the thing itself be not 
lost sight of in the agitation respecting it. It is just 
possible, however, that men may occupy the time in 
discussing plans which ought to be given to the erection 
of the building ; or, what is more to the point, the at- 
tention of parents may be absorbed by this, that, and 
the other magnificent scheme, to the exclusion of the 
delightful duties of home. Home ! That word is po- 
etry. Sometimes beautiful as the flowers of Eden, and 
sometimes repulsive as the horrors of a dungeon ; some- 
times an ode, harmonious as ' the music of the spheres/ 
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and sometimes a feaiful tragedy ; sometimes ' the ves- 
tibule of heaven/ and sometimes the frowning portals of 
hell ; but it is poetry still. What a happy place home 
might be in almost every case ! It is not dependent on 
wealth ; for ' better is little with the fear of the Lord 
than great treasure and trouble therewith ;' and ' better 
is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.' It is not dependent on position in 
society ; for ' though the Lord be high, yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly ;' and ' it is better to be of an 
humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide the spoil 
with the proud.* It depends entirely on the state of 
mind of the head of the family, and his partner in life. 
Wealth and position may both be possessed, and yet the 
home be a scene of anger, trouble, turmoil, recrimi- 
nation, and mutual hatred. Those who would make 
home happy, must have home in their own hearts, the 
elements of true peace within — the breast that sympa- 
thises with all that is beautiful, and good, and true. 
Cowper's * Poor Cottager,' we vouch for it, had a happy 
home. The ' Brilliant Frenchman' had a home, too, 
but— give me that of the cottager. I love the picture, 
and must quote it from my loved bard of Olney. I owe 
Cowper much. He was the poet of my boyhood ; and, 
though I have read other poets in different languages 
since, Cowper is near my elbow still. 

The path to bliss abounds with many a snare — 
Learning is one, and wit, however rare. 
The Frenchman, first in literary fame, 
(Mention him if you please. Voltaire ? — ^The same) 
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With spirit, geniiu, eloquence, tnpplied. 

Lived long, wrote much, laugh' d heartily, and died. 

The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he drew 

Bon mots to gall the Christian and the Jew ; 

An infidel in health, but what when sick ? 

Oh ! then a text would touch him to the quick. 

View him at Paris in his last career : 

Surrounding throngs the demigod revere ; 

Exalted on his pedestal of pride. 

And fumed with frankincense on every side. 

He begs their flattery with his latest breath, 

And smothered in't at last, is praised to death. 

Yon cottager who weaves at her own door. 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content, though mean, and cheerful, if not gay. 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day. 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit ; 
Receives no praise ; but though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; , 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ! O unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 
She never heard of half a mile from home : 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She safe in the simplicity of hers.' 

The mental disposition, or state of the heart, is the 
cause of this great difference ; and whilst individuals 
should cultivate those principles which produce har- 
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mouy within, that they may personally enjoy a home 
in their own hearts, those social duties of which the do- 
mestic hearth is the centre, call for their cultiyation for 
the sake of others. The fireside school is the most im- 
portant of all training establishments* The seeds sown 
there are seldom removed by the influences and experi- 
ences of subsequent life. . It is pre-eminently the place 
for the culture of the feelings. The hearts of childreq. 
are soft, pliant, and exceedingly susceptible of impres- 
sions for good or evil, love or hatred. If parents would 
remember this, and act upon it, how many rivers of 
gladness would they open for themselves, and how many 
pains and causes of anguish, both to themselves and 
others, would they avoid ! Let them, on the one hand, 
show to their offspring how they love each other, sym- 
pathise with each other* s cares, bear with each other's 
infirmities, and habitually seek to promote each other's 
comfort ; and the little ones whom God hath given them 
will catch the blessed influence, and become, in their 
turn, amiable, loving, and kind. They will use names 
of endearment to one another, and perform those little 
nameless acts of kindness which little folks so well un- 
derstand and so keenly appreciate, and the sight of 
which sometimes draws tears of joy from the grey- 
headed spectator. Children learn by the eye and the 
ear, when their seniors are thinking, perhaps, but little 
about it. And, on the other hand, let parents indulge 
in angry words, or exhibit coldness towards each other 
—let them speak slightingly, snappishly, and hastily, 
and they are sowing tares which years of subsequent 
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toil will not root out* An imperious husband and a. 
disobedient wife have ruined more children than erery 
other cause put together. Success to every wise plan 
of education ; but, if the schoolmaster has to contend 
against the influence of home, his task is terrible. It 
is very easy for parents to complain of schoolmasters 
— 4o say that their children are not getting on, are get- 
ling very little good, and all that sort of thing. How 
can they, if the seeds of the school are choked by the 
pernicious influence of the fireside, or if the admo- 
nitions of the teacher are counteracted by the dispo- 
sitions of the father or mother ? How can a vessel get 
on with adverse currents and ever-changing winds? 
How can a young mind improve, however good the doC" 
trine it is taught by the master, if it be poisoned by the 
practice it sees in the father ? And parents also err, if 
they suppose that mere teaching at home, without the 
exhibition of corresponding habits, will meet the pre- 
cept • Train up a child.' Think of the absurdity of a 
vicious parent lecturing his child on the beauties of 
virtue — of a wrathful man inculcating meekness upon 
his son^or of a prayerless father commanding his off- 
spring to pray ! The motive power with children is not 
so much what their parents say, as what they do. ' Ex^ 
ample is better than precept,' is a trite saying ; but it 
is both true and important ; and if parents would at« 
tend to its significance, they would have happier homes 
and better families. It is true that parents cannot 
* change the heart ' of their offspring ; but they have 
it ill their power to illustrate truth and goodness in their 
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own lives, which He who can effect that change may 
condescend to use as means to that end. There are 
many fiacts illnstrative of the influence of example. 

The Bev. Mr. B' resided in a honse where an 
apprentice lived who was compelled to hear him preach 
every Sabbath-dayi but who always rejoiced when the 
services of the day were over. The youth had been 
drawn into the paths of infidelity, and cherished a ma- 
lignant hatred to religion and its professors. He con- 
sidered Mr. B. either as a superior spirit in human form, 
or a consummate hypocritOi whose exhibitions in the 
pulpit and in private life were alike intended to deceive 
the spectators for his own purposes. He resolved, how- . 
ever, very closely, to watch his conduct. ' For several 
years,' said he, * 1 watched him with incessant vigilance. 
Hy opportunities of knowing his character were such 
as occur in the variety and minutie of domestic life and 
family transactions ; but his temper, conduct, speech, 
and devotion, were only beautiful representations of the 
same object^— all having one character, and that stamped 
upon them by Heaven. I began to admire, rather than 
love him, until a circumstance occurred that produced 
an indelible impression upon my mind. My apprentice- 
ship was just out, and in a few days I was to set off to 
a situation in London. He seized an occasion of calling 
me into his room, warned me of the dangers which I 
should meet in the metropolis, told me of the duty of 
prayer and the pleasures of piety, put into my hands, 
as a parting present, Doddridge's * Bise and Progress,' 
and, kneeling down, commended me fervently to the 
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grace of God and the guidance of infinite wisdom. This 
united me to the man for ever. I went to London under 
the impressions he had made on my mind, did not give 
way to company, nor launch out into dissipation, hut 
attended the house of God with something like regu- 
larity ; and a sermon which I heard Mr. S. preach, 
when he had heen recently hrought hack from the gates 
of death, was the means of awakening me to a sense of 
my danger, and of directing me to the cross.' Many 
persons, whom we do not suspect, are watching our 
temper and general conversation, and the convictions 
which they receive wiU tell on their future principles 
and final destiny. Our Lord knew that the power of 
example was far heyond precept, when he said to his 
disciples — * Ye are the salt of the earth * — *'ye are the 
light of the world/ Happy are those ministers who 
can use the same reference as the apostle—-* Be ye fol- 
lowers of me, even as 1 also am of Christ.' 

Mr. Junes, in his work on ' Domestic Religion,' men- 
tions a fact strikingly illustrative of the power of re- 
ligious example. A young man, when ahout to he or- 
dained as a Christian minister, stated that at one period 
of his life he was nearly hetrayed into the snares of 
infidelity ; * hut,' he added, ' there was one argument 
in favour of Christianity which I could never refute— 
the consistent conduct of my own father.' 

When Lord Peterhorough lodged for a season with 
Fenelon, he was so delighted with his piety and virtue, 
that he exclaimed at parting—* If I stay here any longer, 
I shall become a Christian in spite of myself.' 
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* Well/ said a mother, one day, weeping, her daughter 
being about to make a public profession of religion by 
going to the Lord's table, ' I will resist no longer. How 
can I bear to see my dear child love and read the Scrip- 
tures, while I never look into. them — to see her retire 
and seek God, while I never pray — to see her going to 
the Lord's table, while His death is nothing to me ? ' 
* Ah ! ' said she to the minister, who called to inform 
her of her daughter's intention, * I know she is right, 
and I am wrong. I have seen her firm under reproach, 
and patient under provocation, and cheerful in all her 
sufferings. When, in her last illness, she was looking 
for dissolution, heaven stood in her eye. Oh that I 
were as fit do die ! I ought to have taught her, but 1 
am sure she has taught me. How can 1 bear to see her 
joining the church of Grod, and leaving me behind — 
perhaps for ever ? * 

Some years ago, a young man of respectable appear- 
ance, who was employed as the agent of a benevolent 
society, was introduced to me by letter from the secre- 
tary of that society. This gentleman, being a good man 
and a personal friend, told me, in confidence, that the 
mind of the bearer was in a state of transition from 
infidelity to the belief of the truth, -and that I might 
take an opportunity of gliding from things indifferent 
to those of highest moment, and thus be the instrument 
of lasting good to his mind. I accordingly invited > the 
agent to breakfast on the following day. After the 
transaction of official business, we began to talk of the 
current topics of the day, among which the words 
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politics, socialism, sectarianism, and the clrarch, might 
haye been heard. Having reached this region, and 
thinking the time arrived for the introdaction of some- 
thing personal, I said, ' These conflicting opinions have 
at least one' good result : they compel men to think for 
themselves ; they drive a man upon his individnality, 
and urge him to obey the sadly neglected precept, 

* Search the Scriptures/ * 

' They ought perhaps to have that effbct,* he replied ; 
' but I apprehend there is a strong reluctance to search 
the Scriptures, and that many talk about them who are 
very ignorant of their meaning, and what they say, 
therefore, is of very little consequence/ 

. * One error always begets another,' I remarked ; 'and 
the error of ignorance respecting the sacred books is 
sure to launch him who speaks about them in folly ; bat, 
you will observe that this sword cuts both ways, for, 
whilst the unenlightened friend of the Bible, who fmeies 
himself conversant with its contents, may utter very In* 
dicrous things in its name, its unenllgfhtened enemy 
can only expose himself to contempt by railing agatoBt 
that of which he knows nothing. Ignorant faith, though 
it is to be lamented, can never be contemptable ; but 
ignorant scepticism, denoimeing that which it does not 
understand, can only expose itself to the scorn of every 
honest mind.' 

My guest coloured slightly at this remark, and there 
was that momentary fixedness of the countenance which 
indicates the action of memory ; after which he said, 

* It strikes me that there is some importance in the dis* 
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dinction you make between the two kinds of ignorance, 
but I confbsB I do not exactly see it.' 

* The distinction is just this,' I replied : * the believer 
assumes a positive, that is, that Grod has spoken ; the 
infidel assumes a negative, that is, that God has not 
spoken. The former may know very little about sys- 
tems, creeds, and classes, or about ecclesiastical and 
general history ; he may be, in a wprd, what is called 
an ignorant man ; yet the direct tendency of the po« 
sitive which he believes is to regulate his conduct, to im- 
prove his character, and to make him a virtuous citizen, 
a good husband, and a good father. He may say things 
which the educated or the fsLshionable may deem rude 
or ludicrous ; but the doctrine he believes is so sublime 
in itself, and so beneficial to man, that he can never 
be the subject of contempt. On the other hand, the 
man who has assumeif the negative^ and goes about to 
prove that God has not spoken, while he is ignorant of 
the insurmountable difficulties that lie in his way, in 
the shape of the evidences of Christianity, the tremen- 
dous consequences that would ensue to society without 
a God, like a ship driven from her moorings in the 
midst of a hurricane on a tempestuous sea, cannot by 
any ingenuity save himself from well-deserved con- 
tempt.' 

* I thank you, sir,' he said ; * and may I ask whether 
you are of opinion that those who write and lecture 
against the Bible are in general ignorant of its meaning V 

* Most certainly I am ; and that opinion is founded 
upon unquestionable evidence. Nor do I limit myself 
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by your implied deduction, that generally they are ig- 
norant of that which they denounce ; but I say em- 
phatically, they are all to a man, except they be hypo- 
crites, thus grossly ignorant.' 

* Hypocrites ? ' he asked^ with surprise ; * how can 
that be ? ' 

* Oh, I see how it is,' I answered, smiling; *yoa 
have fallen into the common notion, that hypocrites are 
only to be found amongst us poor Christians. But that is 
only one of the thousand charges under which we musk 
be content to lie until the hidden things of darkness 
are brought to light. But I will undertake to find you 
hypocrites * thick as autumnal leaves ' in the world ; 
men who pretend to be what they are not ; poor men 
who pretend that they are rich ; vulgar men who pre- 
tend that they are related to noble families ; -ignorant 
men who pretend -that they are educated; and men 
who, with a contemptable daring, pretend that they are 
sceptics, while all the time they are wretched in hearty 
because they believe that the book against which they 
launch their harmless thunderbolts is really inspired.' 

* It is so ! ' he cried, starting to his feet — ' it is so ! 
and I know it personally.* 

He then related such parts of his history as bore 
upon the subject under discussion ; and, in answer to 
my question respecting the circumstances which led to 
his secession from his recent sceptical confederates, 
he continued thus : * Sir, the recollections of childhood 
were the means, in the hands of the Long-suffering One, 
of snatching me from the precipice over which I was 
hastening. Blessed with devout and truly religious 
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parents, whose value, alas ! I knew not until it was too 
late to gladden their hearts hy evidences that I felt the 
importance of their teaching and example, I left them, 
to use a common phrase, to seek my fortune in the 
world, and gradually forgot, or tried to forget, their inval- 
uable lessons, until I was nearly sucked into the vortex 
from which there is no escape. But again and again, 
after the fearful dissipation of the night, would their 
mild image rise to my vision to rebuke me. Their 
tones of heartfelt kindness would fall upon my ears ; 
and, above all, their religious consistency, the beautiful 
harmony between their profession and practice, would 
exhibit itself to my memory, so as to convince me that 
there is a supernatural power in the religion which they 
undoubtedly both believed and loved. Never can I 
forget the unmurmuring spirit of my father, and the 
gentle assiduity of my mother to soothe him, amidst 
the cares and troubles of life. He was full of hope, 
even when every thing seemed to oppose his temporal 
interests* He used to say to my mother, ' My dear, 
it is all right ; have patience ; our Father knows best ; 
he would not have us spoilt children, and therefore he 
does not give us every toy we wish for ; there is no 
such thing as chance in the creed of the true Christian ; 
it is all right ; let us in everything give thanks.* Often 
did I wish to know the secret of that man's happiness. 
My wish, after a mad career, is, I trust, nearly realised, 
through divine mercy ; and I believe I may say em« 
phatically, this restoration and prospective happiness 
are solely owing, as means, to what I may call ' the 
fireside schooV 
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No XIII. Strugolino Spirits. 

The battle of life— The just criterion of merit — The seer of 

Bricktown.upon-swamp Mr, Keenlook The poor 

schoolmaster — ** New-fangled notions" — A large family 
— Mister Jones — " A Hebrew word** — Dr. Kurem — A 
kind Boniface — Literature. 



A WELL-KNOWN authoi has published a book with the 
euphonious title of ' The Battle of Life ! ' The battle 
of life I How soggestiye ! The best way to use the 
book in question is^to stop at the title, and think* How 
many thousands of struggling spirits are there in £ng^ 
land, not to embrace a greater portion of our globe* 
whose history is a battle of life f How many men, with 
grey hairs, who cannot recoUect a day of their existence 
that was not engaged in this battle! Poverty, dis- 
appointment, sickness, bereavement, blasted hopes, and 
ten thousand other afilictions, come upon the field, and| 
single-handed, the true hero struggles with them all. 
The world is too busy to notice him. Engaged with its 
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own affiiirs, it takes no note of his. He is not a wor- 
shipped hsro^^exeept he conquer ; and then men praise 
him hecaose he does well to himself ; hut it has no in- 
cense for him whilst he is in the act of straggling, al- 
though it is only dien that he needs it, and although 
that is in reality the merit of his case. The merit lies 
not in the victory, hut in the effort to ohtain it. The 
world tests merit hy success. This is one of its myriad 
£dlacies. The merit is the struggle. Heroes as great 
as any that have heen crowned hy the applause that 
waits upon achievement, have fdlen in the hattle of 
life unnamed, unnoticed, unknown. Non-success and 
non-merit are not convertible terms. The principle 
that arms for the struggle, and the mode in which it 
is carried on, are the just criterion. The issue of the 
contest has little to do with it. The hattle is not to the 
strong, nor the race to the swift. Perseverance in a 
good cause, conducted upon right principles, is fre- 
quently successful, hut not always ; and to insinuate a 
doubt respecting the soundness of him who £uls, simply 
because he fails, is at one uncharitable and unjust* Men 
have died broken-hearted, after threescore years of in- 
cessant struggle; and shame upon the iniquity that 
brahds them as cowards ! for their broken hearts de- 
clare them trae heroes. Their calamity proclaims that 
io the last they had fought. Broken hearts are some- 
times the greenest laureb in the eye of virtue. Non- 
success is sometimes real victory. Everything depends 
upon what is in the man, and how and why he struggles. 
Failure has its lessons, as well as conquest ; and the 
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former are sometimes more valuable than the latter. 
They are not so easily read, however, for the obvious 
reason that the world does not see them so plainly. We 
hear of * the self-made man,' * the architect of his own 
fortune,' ' the conquering hero,' and then it puts the 
trumpet to its mouth, and blows a shrill blast* and * does 
obeisance ; ' but, when it hears of another, who has 
failed in the battle of life, albeit he was, in every intel- 
lectual and moral respect, equal to its favourite, and 
may have struggled too with greater energy, and for a 
longer period, it passes him by, with a ' poor fellow ; ' 
or, perhaps, with the malignant inuendo, * Ah, there 
mtist have been something wrong there ! ' There is a 
prophet in Bricktown-upon-swamp, whose vision is re- 
markably clear after the event. A friend of mine re- 
lated to me the following conversation which he had 
with him lately :— • 

*Well, Mr. Seer,' said my friend» *have yon heard 
the news about your old townsman, Keenlook ? '. 

* No ; what about him ? ' 

* He has obtained a valuable colonial appointment.' 

* Knew itf ' said Seer, looking wonderfully wise ; ' knew 
it ; always prophesied that Keenlook would get on ; al- 
ways saw it in his eye— determined, fixed, piercing. 
Well done, Keenlook ! An honour to Bricktown-upon- 
swamp ! Always said he would. Ought to be invited 
to a public dinner. I'll mention it to our mayor.' 

* A public dinner to Keenlook ! ' said my friend. *0 
very well. Pray, Mr. Seer, have you had any intel- 
ligence of Alfred Richeart ? I believe he is related to 
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aome families in this town, and you may have heard 
something of him.' 

' Richeart ? He that was schoohnaster in Eaglefield, 
and clerk in Dr. Wisehead's chapel ? ' 

'The same.' 

* No« nothing lately. What's he doing now ? ' 

* Fighting with difficulties, and can scarcely obtain 
bread for his family.' 

' Ah, I thought so ; always said so. He'U never get 
on. What do you think ; He kept Mrs. Smallsoul 
two years waiting for the balance of her house-rent. 
Sad that ! How can a man get on that does not pay 
his way ? • 

* Has Mrs. Smallsoul not been paid V asked my friend. 

* yes, at last.' 

* And with interest ? ' 

* I believe so.* 

* Did she not also saddle him with law expenses ? ' 
' So I have -heard ; and served him right too.' 

* Now, Mr. Seer, I have only to say that the man whom 
you thus brand is a far greater, better, and more deserv- 
ing man than him to whom you propose to offer the in- 
cense of a public dinner. Keenlook is a passable sort 
of man, as the world goes, and I have nothing to say 
against him ; but there is not so much nobility in his 
whole life and history, as there is in a single mental as- 
piration of Bicheart. As a philosopher, a philanthropist, 
and a Christian, I admire and love him ; from his writings 
I have derived both pleasure and profit ; his extraor- 
dinary modesty — sure sign of genius that«*has kept 
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him concealed and poor ; and it was only the other day 
that I learned, to my surprise and grief, that the author 
of the * Philosophy of Greatness '■ ' 

' What,' said I, interrupting my friend. * You can- 
not mean the author of that suhlime work V 

' I do, sir/ said he, smiling, * and am not a little 
pleased to find that you hoth know and appreciate it. I 
am prepared, moreover, to prophesy, before the event, 
that, when you know Alfred Richeart personally, you 
will esteem and love him. You shall hear a little of his 
history and struggles, and perhaps you wiU then desire 
to see the man himself.' 

' You will greatly ohlige me,' I said ; * hut how did 
your conversation with Seer terminate ? ' 

' 0, he huttoned his pockets, afraid that I had a de- 
sign upon them, and walked away, muttering some ruh- 
hish about * useless hook-worms that could not pay their 
debts,' and I left the earth-worm in disgust.* 

Seer may be taken as a representative of the mul- 
titude in its hasty judgments. It does not reason, but 
leaps to conclusions. The silent struggle, the state of 
the heart, the mental disposition, are things beyond its 
province ; consequently it often condemns where praise 
is merited, and praises where condemnation is due* It 
is gratifying to believe that there is a day coming which 
will bring to light the hidden thing^s of darkness, and 
fulfil the promise that light is sown for the righteous, 
and gladness for the upright in heart. 

The substance of my friend's communication respect- 
ing Richeart was as follows :— Early thrown upon the 
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world, with no capital but strong principles, whose seeds 
had been sown by wise parents, and sedulously culti- 
vated by self-appreciation of their importance, he soon 
found them both a solace and a necessity amidst those 
trials and difficulties, which seem wisely intended for the 
discipline of men who are to be of any service to their 
fellows upon the platform of life. With a clear intellect 
and well-balanced judgment, he commanded the respect 
and attention of those with whom he came in contact ; 
but, being of retiring and studious habits, and of ex- 
ceeding modest demeanour, he was comparatively little 
known. Those virtues for which he should have been 
admired, were in reality against his success in life ; that 
is, against that material advantage with which men are 
in the habit of identifying success. His modesty led 
him to consider himself inferior to every one else ; and 
though the solidity of his judgment and the logical con- 
clusiveness of his reasoning were appreciated by think- 
ing men, whenever, by much persuasion, he was led to 
take his place in a public meeting, he always felt him- 
self unhappy at the sound of his own voice, and im- 
agined that he had retarded, rather than forwarded, the 
interests of the cause-— chiefly educational— which he 
had been pleading* Everything merely superficial he 
eschewed, and felt sorry when he saw the readiness of 
the majority in most public assemblies to be carried 
away by fluent oratory, which frequently conveyed but 
little information, and, more frequently still, had little 
or nothing to do with the question nominally under dis- 
cussion. Partly from the necessities of existence, and 
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partly from a desire to be of service to others, he adopted 
the ill-requited and little prised, though both onerous 
and honourable, profession of a schoolmaster. Doubt- 
ing his qualifications for a more important and populous 
sphere, he selected, as the scene of his first educational 
efforts, a small town, whose inhabitants were both poor 
and ignorant of the advantages of instruction. ' Here- 
ditary bondsmen * to ignorance and superstiticm (those 
sable sisters that have long deluded mankind), they had 
no desire for that light which makes men free. Their 
stolidity and obstinate adherence to traditional usages, 
which are * more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance,' severely tried his sensitive mind, and ulti- 
mately thwarted all his exertions for their benefit and 
that of their children. They sneered at his * newfangled 
notions,' and made themselves merry at his desire to 
abandon the venerable custom of fiogging. ' How on 
airth,' asked a wise, old grandame of her gossiping 
companions*— 'how on airth can Mr. Bicket go for to 
say as he can raison with them colts ? Haison, indeed ! 
What's the world coming to, I wonder ? I ha'e brought 
up a family of seventeen children, and ha'e now— let 
me see : John seven, Abel four— no, it*s five — Enoch 
six— no it's four, for Grill died— Rocky nine, Nell— 
Ah ! bless me, it's no use going on !— that's thirty, ain't 
it !— grandchildren— thirty ?— there's more nor that, for 
last Christmas we had them a' here (except them as is 
dead, and left the country), and there was twenty-five ; 
and my old man said it wasn't half on 'em ; so I dare- 
say there's forty — and we never raisoned with any 
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o' 'em. And our sclioolmiiter (a very lamed man he 
is, toO| except wlien he gets a drop o' beer), poor old 
maut he's getdng nearly blind now, says——' 

* Ay, what does he say ? ' interrogated mother Cross. 
^ Why, I was jost goin* to tell yon. He says, says 

I to him, says I— >l[r« Jones, says I, Mistress Brown 
teDs me as this new schoolmister don't flog, but raisons. 
Now, what do you think of that ? * 

'Ihink of that,' says he ; 'think of it'^and he 
lifted the jug o' beer (I always send for a quart o' the 
Griffin's best for him, for he teached all my &mily) to 
his head—- and * think of it,' says he — (he emptied the 
jug, he was main thirsty) — * why, the man's a goney ! 
Tkats what I think/ ' 

* A goney. Mister Jones,' says I to him ; 'what's that V 

* A goney,' says he, ' is a Hebrew word which I 
lamed in America.'-— Mister Jones, you know, was one 
of them that conquered Washandown, and he lamed 
to be a great seholard there. — ' A goney,* says he, ' is 
a jackass.— ^Raison,' says he (the dear old man, the beer 
was warming him)-*' raison, indeed ! I would raison 
like the centryman in the Bible.' 

'Ah!' says I, 'how is that? 'says I; 'for, if it's 
there,' says I, ' it's good.' 

' Why,' says he, ' the centryman said to one, ' Go ! ' 
and to another, ' Come ! * and if they didn't answer at 
once, why, he raisoned across their backs* Ha ! ha ! ' 

In such a population as this, it is evident that a man 
of fine feelings was entirely out of place. Mr. Rich- 
eart struggled long, and was so far successful, as to gain 
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dom! Good by; goodbjl I've left a small box of very 
iiReful medicine with your good wife ; but you need not 
open it until you reach the end of yOur journey/ 

So sayings Br. Knrem sprung into his carnage, and 
drove off. The landlord vas now called for, to whom 
poor Bicbeart, with a thankful heart, said, ' Sir, I do 
not know how much I am obliged to you for bringing 
that excellent and benevolent doctor to us ; and now 
how much have I to pay you.' 

' Pay ! ' said Bonif^e. « I've looked at this here 
bill tiU I'm Uind ; but John says you had no more. II 
all my customers carried on this way, I might shut up 
shop. No wine, no spirita, no beer» and only one din* 
ner for three days ; nothing but break£ut and tea ! ' 

* Why, sir,' said Bidbeart, trying to smUe, ' I own 
we are but poor customers ; but we never drink any of 
these things, and it's better to be economical, than rutt 
into debt.' 

* I see, I see,' said the laadlord ; * but teetotalisnt 
wouldn't do for me. I should fall away. I tried it once 
for a day uid a^half, but it wouldn't do. An empty 
sack won't do for a landlord. It would put a bad cha« 
racter on his house, d'ye see V 

* I understand you,' replied Blcheart. 

^ Bah ! it isn't worth, so here goes \ * and he tore the 
bill to shreds, saying, ' I don't believe Kurem would 
charge you anything, no more won't I ; but you caik 
give a trifle to the servants.' 

. Having reached the town, and secured temporary 
^ging9> Bicheart'a next effort was to search for a 
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cchool-rooiDy and to commenoe his profession. After 
many trials and disappointments, he at last succeeded 
in finding a place in the outskirts of the town, with the 
proprietor of which he made arrangements, and forth* 
with entered on his duties. At the end of three months^ 
notwithstanding all his exertions, he had only seven 
boys under tuition. He had to struggfe against poverty 
and prejudice amidst a people to whom he was a stranger ; 
and now, the first quarter's rent falling due, he was 
again sorely agitated in mind. Want and care had visi- 
bly infiuenced his health ; his beloved child had died, 
and another was bom ; his wife was extremely delicate ; 
and the owner of the building in^ which he kept school 
was a harsh man, who knew not how to sympathise 
with sorrow, and threatened to eject him, if the rent 
was not promptly paid. He had recently finished the 
manuscript of his essay on the * Philosophy of Great* 
ness,* and, though entertaining scarcely any hope of 
finding a publisher to purchase the copyright, the thought 
occurred to him that he would forward it to London, to 
an eminent publishing house. He did so. In the course 
of a few days, a letter arrived from Messrs. Octavo and 
Co., stating, that they were obliged by Mr. Bicheart's 
ofier, but that their hands were full. Ultimately, how- 
however, the book was published, and met with the 
applause of the critics ; but, beyond that, it brought 
BO reward to the excellent author. By a series of 
providential circumstances, which he failed not to re- 
cognise, and for which his heart was deeply thankful, 
he was enabled to overcome pressing difficulties, and 
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to Struggle on in that place for ten long years. The 
battle of life lias been, with this most deserving man 
a stem reality. He struggles still ; and he says that 
all that has occurred has only given him vigour for 
the fight / 
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No.. XIV. The Excursion Train. 

Travellmg a centuzy ago-*Milton'8 Gamer— ^Serious ques- 
dons^Woinaii's love — London asleep— Re-Tinting rela- 
tives — The pluf^ gentleman, and his "little puss" — Cat's 
meat and ten thousand pounds — Binningham — Results of 
industry — The city of Lancaster and Lord John Manners — 

Carlisl e Gretna Oreen-^-* Edinburgh ^The Queen's 

Drive — Scottish Mountains — Reflections. 

The genius of the a^e, albeit a mysterious gentleman, 
rather erratic in his movements, and somewhat difficult 
to bring under the control of venerable maxims, is un- 
doubtedly a diligent caterer for the amusement of the 
people. Open air, romantic scenery, splendid views, ex- 
cellent accommodation, excursion trains, steam for the 
million, cheap trips * there and back again,' may all be 
had, not by the noble and the rich cit only, but by the 
large and interesting family of the mobility. What a 
change since the * Salisbury Journal,' one hundred years 
ago, exhibited the following adrertisements ! — 
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* The OI.D-8TANDIHO COH8TANT FrOOME FlTINO WaOOOIT, 

in Three Days, 
Sets out with Goods and Passengen from Froome for London^ 
ereiy Monday, by one o'clock in the morning, and will be at 
the King's Anns Inn, at Holbom Bridge, the Wednesday fol- 
lowing, by Twelve o'clock at noon, from whence it will set oat 
on Thnrsday morning, by One o'clock, for Amesbury, Shrewton, 
Chitteme, Heytesbnry, Wannimster, Froome, and all other 
places adjacent, and will continue, allowing each passenger 
fourteen pounds, and be at Froome on Saturday by Twelve at 
noon. If any passenger have occasion to go from either of the 
aforesaid Places, they shall be supplied with able Horses and a 
(hade by Joseph Clavey, the Proprietor of the said Fljring 
Waggon. The Waggon oaUa at the White Bear in Piccadilly 
coming in and going out' 

'Taunton Fltino Machine, 
Hung on Steel Springs, in Two Days, 
Sets out from the Saracen's Head Inn, in Friday Street, Lon- 
don, and Tannton, eveiy Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 
Three o'clock in the mornings and returns eveiy Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday ; lays at the Antelope, in Salsbury, 
going Up and Down ; To cany Six inside Passengers, each to 
pay— >To Taunton, £1 : 16s. Ilminster, £1 1 Us. Teovil, 
£1 : 8s. Sherixnrne, £1 : 6s. Shaftsbury, £i : 4s. Outside 
Passengen and Children in the Lap, Half Fare as above t 
each inside Passenger allowed Fourteen Pounds Luggage ; all 
above— to Taunton, two pence per Pound, and so in Proportion 
to any Part of the Road.' 

What would the ghost of 'the old-standing Froome 
flying waggon,' or that of the ' Taunton flying machine, 
hung on steel springs,' say to an excursion from Euston 
Square, London, to Princes Street, Edinburgh, in six- 
teen hours, of 1000 persona, drawn upon iron rails hy 
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a great, snotting, puffing, groaningy whistling brass 
kettle, brimful of boiling water? Could the enter* 
prising Mr. Joseph Clayey, and his ' able horses,' have 
the opportunity of testing their Tirtoes by the side of 
our excursion train, we opine they would be in the pre- 
dicament of the nniversity carrier, whom Milton has 
condescended to immortalise. By the way, what an 
egregious punster Milton was ! We are sorry for it, 
but there is no denying the fact. Great men have their 
foibles. Some distant relation of Solomon remarks 
somewhere, with oracular solemnity, that * perfection 
is the unenviable attainment of mediocrity.' Possibly 
this may account for the blind schoolmaster^s vice of 
punning. All the * flying waggons ' are 'standing^ now, 
like that of the £Eunous Hobson, whose retirement from 
the road is thus plaintively recorded : — 



' Best, that gives all men life, gave him his death. 
And too much breathing put him out of breath ; 
Kor were it oontxadiedon to affinn, 
Too long vacation hasten'd on his term. 
Merely to drive the tame away, he sicken' d. 
Fainted, and died, nor would with ale be quicken'd: 
' Nay,' quoth he, on his swoonmg-bed outstretch'd, 
' If I mayn't carry, sure I'll ne'er be fetch'd ; 
But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers. 
For one carrier put down to make six bearers.' 
Ease was his chief disease ; and to judge right. 
He died for heaviness, that his cart went light ; 
His leisure told him that his tame was come, 
And lack of load made his life burdensome.' 
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But before we take our 'coarteons readers' with us* 
and ask tliem to imagine that they are experiencing 
the balmy repose of a summer evening in some sylvan 
retreat, where the tyrant care comes not, among 

' The scenes where ancient bards the mspixing breath, 
Ecstatic, felt, and, from the world retired. 
Conversed with angels, and immortal forms. 
On gracious errands bent; ' 

and that, instead of plodding it may be with staff in 
hand, and under a load of wooUen garments, through 
the brief hours of the ' dejected day ' in the season, 

' When the cheerless empfafe of the sky 
To Capricorn, the Centaur, archer yields. 
And fierce Aquarius stains the inverted year,' 

they are skimming the crystal surface of Loch Lomond, 
and gazing upon the magnificent scenery that surrounds 
that fairy ocean, during a delicious afternoon in the be* 
ginning of golden August. We say, before we invite 
them to fancy all this, we must attend to a few trouble- 
some questions which are pressing for room, and which 
appear of sufficient importance to have their request 
granted. 

It is impossible for an intelligent and thoughtful man» 
whose mind has caught the truth that the events of time 

are passive agents in the hand of an invisible Power, 
whose movements are all directed towards an ultimate 

end, worthy of unerring wisdojn, to look upon the state 

of society at this time, and compare it with what it was 
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fifty years ago, without feeling himself under a kind of 
musing spell which shall cause to flit before him the 
checquered past, the transition present, and the great 
future of man. He pauses in search of a qualifying 
term for that future, but can find none which he may 
use with certainty, but the indefinite one, ffreat ; for, 
whether the epoch in its yet unwritten history, to which 
humanity is moving, or rather rushing, with frantic 
haste, shall be one of glory or gloom, it is certain that 
it may be predicted great. It cannot be otherwise. 
Mind, as exhibited in intellectual labours, in moral ex- 
ertions, and in the application of mechanical forces, is 
sowing the seeds of a great harvest for the world. Tri- 
umph, such as history records not, or defeat without 
precedent, awaits man. The present, rely upon it, 
points to a future, not hi off, which must not in any 
sense be called little, Whither run these countless 
world-belting railways ? To the golden age which hope 
sees burnishing the east with its first beams ? or to the 
terrors of an imperial sceptre, compared with which the 
despotism of the lords of Assyria was an easy yoke ? 
To the shores of every land with the message of liberty, 
light, peace, and the tidings of jubilee translated into 
every language, or to the rendezvous of the emissaries 
of a bear-like beast, with ' three ribs in the mouth of 
it between the teeth of it,' and whose horrible war-cry 
shall be — * Arise ! devour much fiesh ? * Where con- 
verge these railway termini ? On the platform of song» 
or on the place of lamentation, mourning, and wo ? 
And these electric whispering rods— what shall be the 
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character of the intelligence which ere long they shall 
flash round the glohe ? Already the submarine wire, 
the enchanted wand of daring science, has been stretched 
from the metropolis of England to that of France ; and 
speculation talks of a highway of thought between New 
York and London, beneath the bed of the vast Atlantic* 
Well, we utter no derisive langh, and write no notes of 
incredulous surprise. Men dream not now : they think 
and act. We believe the purpose may be realised, and 
that we may live to read the American news of yesterday 
in the London morning papers of to-day. Unbelief has 
generally charged ignorance with credulity. These days 
have turned the tables. F^th in the possibilities of 
science is founded upon knowledge of its amazing re- 
sources ; and unbelief respecting what it says it will do, 
is dear evidence of ignorance respecting what it is. I 
tsk, therefore, what tidings shall these lightning scribes 
write in their respective termini offices ? Events, great 
and unthought of^ are likely to occur in the wide world, 
with a rapidity correspondent to the speed with which 
Intelligence respecting them may be communicated* 
The reality of the latter heralds the probability of the 
former. France wUl whisper to England, and England 
to France. Is it folly to prophesy that they will have 
something to whisper about? Europe will speak to 
America, and America to Europe. Will their inter* 
change of voices be merely worthless gossip ? . I think 
not. As surely as the means of speaking are prepared 
by science, so surely will something to speak about be 
prepared by that Power in whose dommions science is 
but a humble servant. 
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I have proposed my qaestlons. Who will fiirnish 
a reply ? Waiting the gifted aeer» I take my journey 
by the ' excursion train.' 

It is five o'clock on a beantifnl Monday morning in the 
first week of August. Though a member of the large 
family mentioned above» and consequently not over-bur- 
dened with gold and silver, we are obliged to hire a fiy, 
as our place of dwelling is several miles from Euston 
Square, and * Be in tilne ' is legibly printed upon our 
passport. Ay, he m ftme-^aaother hint respecting the 
world's hurry to see and hear something it has neither 
seen nor heard yet. But let that pass. Our return 
ticket is paid for, and in our possession ; and an earnest 
desire to breath the bracing air of Caledonia, stem and 
wild, and to see the homes of the brave and the free, 
hurries us on. 

* If you please, sir,' said our driver, pulling up in a 
narrow street, through which it struck us he had no bu- 
siness to pass—' if yon please, sir, I wants to take up 
a 'ooman here for same rail.' 

' 0, well, be it so ; only be in time.' 

* All right, sir.' 

A kind word easily spoken, and far more pleasant 
than that surly reserve with which Englishmen are some- 
times charged, reached the heart of the poor woman, 
our unlooked-for companion to the square. She was a 
mother, on her way to Birmingham to visit a sick child. 
Enough. Imagination was speedily at work. Love, 
woman's love, a mother's love ! Slow are express 
trains and telegraphs, measured by the speed with which 
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this travels to its object. Poor woman ! What pri- 
vation has been endured, and economy practised in thy 
lowly dwelling, to enable thee to send thy suffering 
daughter to the country ; and now, borne on wings of 
the heart, to go thither thyself ! Mayest thou find thy 
darling recovered, and may ye both meet hereafter in 
that country where there are no tears ! 

London is yet asleep. London asleep I What a 
theme ! There is somediing positively avrfiil in the 
idea of two millions and fr->half of human beings asleep 
at the same time in this enormous congregation of cities 
and towns, which we call the metropolis ! But no; 
they are not all asleep. Hundreds of thousands are 
enjoying peaceful repose and pleasant dreams ; but how 
many (we wish not to know their number) are watching 
with weary eye-lid over beds of sickness 1 how many 
are tossed with pain, bodily and mental ! how many 
are afraid of the light of day, which will bring with 
it renewed troubles and di£Sculties, which they can 
neither bear nor escape ! how many are dying ! how 
many are weeping over the dead ! and how many are 



' Euston Square, sir ; plenty of time ; hundreds 
going/ 

Jehu was right. Here we are on the platform, a unit 
in the hurrying mass of men, women, and children, 
boxes, trunks, baskets, bags, portmanteaus, paper par- 
cels, shawls, top-coats, air-cushions, and an indescrib- 
able variety of sundries. It is no joke to fill thirty 
carriages, and keep time too, so as to be off by six 
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o'clock in the morning ; but Mr. H— , the enter* 
prising promoter of ezcnrsion trains, has arranged 
everything admirably , has pnt an ample list of di- 
rections in every passenger's hand, has instructed all 
to be there at least a quarter of an hour before the time, 
and has taken the opportunity of reading, or rather 
printing, a little homily on kind manners and obliging 
dispositions, which is really very edifying. He advises 
everybody to oblige everybody, that all may move along 
harmoniously. Good advice; and as good humour, 
nursed by high expectation, prevails, we think it is 
likely to be acted on. After simdry groanings from 
trampled corns, and pokings in the ribs by umbrellas 
and walking-sticks, the multitude appear somewhat set" 
tied, the monster is yoked to his huge caravan, and, 
giving a terrific whistle, he moves, and we are off! 
Numbers of our fellow-passengers are natives of Cale- 
donia, as any man not afflicted with deafness may hear 
for himself. They are going, thanks to M , to en- 
joy an economical trip to the land of their birth— -a land 
well worth visiting, and in which, doubtless, many of 
them would have gladly remained, had there been room 
enough for the exercise of their energies, and sufficient 
remuneration for the strong native talent which has so 
long distinguished their countrymen. Who can tell 
(dear reader, forgive our moralising habit !) the history 
of these persons ? What struggles in life, what pri- 
vation, what nights and days of unrest, what disappoint- 
ments, and, ultimately, what deep gratitude for a little 
sunshine after years of storm ! The baker leaves his 
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don^ tlie carpenter liis tools, tbe smith Ids forge, the 
tailor his board, the shopkeeper his eounter, and the 
clerk his desk, and all are away from the crowded citf , 
to inhale once more the invigorating air of their native 
mountains. In the third compartment from ns (don't 
mention it ; but, ahem \ because we wished to see about 
us, we are in the third class), there is an old lady, very- 
talkative, and very attentive to a tro<^ of children and 
grandchildren, who is also trying to teach a young cock* 
ney to say Lochlomond. But no ; his pronunciation 
refuses to be controlled by the northern idiom, and, te 
the grief of his monitress, he pernsts in calling it 
Locklomond* 

' It is no lock at a', bairn : it's loch. Why dinna 
ye speak richt V 

* It*s all the same, Mrs. M'GiU,' replied he ^ Lower 
Thames Street ; * but how high is the mountain on its 
side ? As big as St. Paul's, eh V 

* St. Paul's ! ! He he ! Hoot awa, ye're jokin' !' 

* Primrose Hill, then ? You know it V 

* Primrose puddins, ye gowk ! Why, a gude Scotch 
haggis would match it !* 

Of course, this bit of nationality was greeted by a 
chorus of hearty laughter, to the evident satisfaction of 
good Mrs. M'Gill, who deemed hersdf honoured as the 
cause of the merry explosion. On our left, sat a short, 
fat, plufiy, old gentleman, elevated on one of Mackin- 
tosh's bladders, with a travelling cap on his head, an 
enormous bunch of gold seals swinging before him by 
the motion of the train^ and his feet resting on a handy- 
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looking leathern portmanteau, wbich seemed used to the 
humble office of a footstool. Who or what he was, we 
could not divine. His face would have been improved by 
a little more attention to the rules of the sanitary com- 
mission ; but that we charitably attributed to the earli- 
ness of the hour. His linens would have looked fEdrer, 
had they come more recently from the hands of the 
kimdress, but their mourning aspect we accounted for 
on the supposition that our neighbour was a bachelor. 
He remained very still for about half-an-hour, and seem- 
ed deinrotts of finishing his morning sleep, which had 
of course been interrupted. But the idea suddenly 
striking him that he was ' rather queerish here ' (laying 
his hand on his waistcoat), as he phrased it, the foot- 
stool was suddenly elevated on his knees, and opened. 
Among its contents, he soon discovered a small * pocket- 
pistol,' loaded with French shot, some of which he dis- 
charged in his mouth. He evidently liked it, for, five 
minutes after, he kissed the pistol again, called it a 
" little puss," and, applying his hand a second time to 
his waistcoat, assured us that he felt ten per cent better. 
There could be little doubt of it, for he began with con- 
siderable humour to tell his history to three half-clerk, 
half-sportsmen-looking youths, in German slouches, who 
sat opposite, and who listened and laughed alternately, 
until we reached Birmingham. It would be uncour- 
teous to publish to the world the details of that history. 
Suffice it, that the old gentleman assured us that, from 
the age of ten to that of forty, he had called * cat's meat ' 
about the streets of London. At this climax, two of 
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Iu8 auditors laughed immoderately » and the third thtev 
back his head in refined disgust* 

* Ye may laugh or look big as ye like, maisters/ said 
our neighbour ; ' but I have ten thousand safe ; and for 
^ye years I have been travelling, to see a bit of the 
world. I have been over England^ Wales, and Ireland, 
the greater part of France and Germany, and now I'm 
going to see Scotland ; and, as the world showed me no 
kindness in my friendless youth, I do not wish to be in- 
debted to it in my old age* So now, gentlemen, you 
may laugh, but there's worse customers in the world 
than cats, and worse calls than ' mee-eet.' 

This was uttered so comically, that the effect was a 
loud laugh on the part of all. The intimation of the 
ten thousand had the usual effect. Great deference was 
henceforth shown to the old gentleman, even by the youth 
whose idea of the genteel had been outraged. Money ! 
money ! men will worship even a golden ealf; and our 
elbow friend, begging his pardon, was lio Socrates I 

Of Birmingham, we have little to say, beyond record- 
ing our impression that its numberless huge chimneys 
and black canopy of smoke proclaim it a better Califor- 
nia than that which has been turning the heads of the 
multitude during the past few years. Human labour 
is the true philosopher's stone. It turns iron and coal 
into gold. The greater part of the vast extent of coun- 
try between Birmiugham and Lancaster gives the travel- 
ler an idea, though it may be but feeble compared with. 
the reality, of the prodigious results of industry and 
science combined. The towns of Lancashire are wonder- 
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fol to look at, vast luyes of labour, cloud covered clusters 
of mills, warehouses, and manufactories— the palaces 
of giants, the homes of Titans. America and England 
had better live on friendly terms, was the thought which 
struck us as we passed through Lancashire, for the former 
has here a customer for cotton whose demands must be 
enormous. But, thinking of American cotton, we im- 
agined that it would look whiter in our eyes if the 
shadow of slavery were not upon it. We apostrophised 
America in the language of a living writer :— - 

' This is thy plague-spot! tkit the dreadfUl stain 
Upon thy character— the fatal tint 
Of spreading leprosy around thy heart, 
Which, not removed in time, will send thy name 
To latest generations with disgrace I 
Talk not of liberty, of freemen's rights. 
Of every man's equality of birth 
With every other man ! for truths like these 
Condenm thee to thy face, America I 
Slaves in America ! preposterous phrase ! 
Democracy and slavery co-exist 
In thy proud land of inconsistencies I 
Europe's old kings are joyous at the fact. 
And every enemy of human rights 
Points to America, and says, ' Behold ! ' ' 

The city of Lancaster does not appear to have much 
sympathy with the county to which it gives name. It 
belongs to another age. It stands upon its rock, with 
it9 venerable castle, whereby hangs many a tale of ro- 
mantic interest, pointing to times long past. It will 
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not defile itself with the abominatioiis of coal mine* and 
factories. There it sits, up in the clear blue sky, dean 
as a princess who knows nothing of the labours of hex 
subjects, while the towns of its county are groaning, 
sweating, toiling, ' from dawn to dark, from mom to 
dewy eve.' We thought of the patriotic prayer of Lord 
John Manners :— > 

' Let Uw and leanung, wealth, and oommeice, die. 
But give us still our old nobility.' 

We should think Lancaster a place according to the 
poet's hearty if we have quoted him correctly ; but as it 
is from memory, and there may possibly be a slight 
mistake, he will condescend to accept our apology as a 
proof of our good manners. 

The scenery aroimd this pleasantly situated and very 
comfortable looking city is highly picturesque, and in 
some places romantic. We should like to linger here, 
but the excursion train has not yet done its duty, and that 
cauldron of furiously boiling water, fierce as that of the 
wierd sisters in ' Macbeth,' means to lead us a merry 
race among the giant hills of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland. It was a merry race. The speed with which 
we were carried along the feet of those mountains, and 
over the leaping, rushing torrents which wash them, 
was highly exciting, and very agreeable. 

Having reached Carlisle, we * pulled up ' for refresh- 
ments. Mine host upon the Carlisle platform was be- 
sieged by an invading army : — 
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* The dinner comes, and down they sit ; 

Were e're such hungry folk ? 
There's little talking, and no wit ; 
It is no time to joke.' 

* We fly by night ' from Carlisle to Edinburgh, conse- 
quently nothing is seen but a little lamp fixed in the 
roof of the carriage, shedding its feeble glimmer upon 
a group of wearied mortals, who would fain sleep, but 
cannot find the way. They have been accustomed to 
beds and nightcaps, but Mr. M has forgotten to 

send those useful articles. We stopped a moment at 
or near a place famous in matrimonial history — Gretna 
Green—where lovesick people used to marry in a hurry, 
and repent at leisure. 

Edinburgh. Midnight. What*s this ? The ruins of 
a temple ? No. It*s the railway station, but the 
buildings are not yet completed. ! well, we must 
have a sleep before we talk any more. * Tired nature's 
sweet restorer ' — Bah ! the line is hackneyed, and ex- 
cursion trains have finished the hackneys. 

Edinburgh ! — noble, beautiful, gorgeous Edinburgh ! 
George IV. called thee a ' city of palaces ; ' thou art, in 
our estimation, the palace of cities. We should like to 
Hve here, but our lot seems cast elsewhere, and we must 
be content. The view from Calton Hill, or Arthur's 
Seat is unrivalled. We shall not attempt to describe it. 
On that magnificent road, the Queen's Drive, we had 
the honour of meeting the best sovereign in Europe, 
our loved Victoria, with her royal consort, and their il- 
lustrious family. The morning was glorious ; the sun 
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riding in cloudless splendouiy the air remarkably invigo- 
rating, the Frith reposing like a vast mirror at our feet, 
the golden grain of the Lothians waiting for the sickle, 
and the whole population rejoicing that their queen had 
passed a night in the venerable palace of Holyrood. 
The popularity of the English couM at present is cer- 
tainly owing to its virtue. The court of Charles II., or 
that of the monarch whose name is mentioned at the 
beginning of this paragraph, would not be endured now 
in this country. The personal character of her Majesty 
and Prince Albert endears them to the people, at least 
to that portion of the people who form the strength of 
the nation— -the moral, the virtuous, the religious. 

Among Scotia*s mountains and lakes we spent some 
days. What scenery ! what views ! Those majestic 
hills repose as in the days of old, before men began to 
to multiply on the face of the earth. Standing amongst 
them, we felt as if in the immediate presence of the 
Great Creator. Atheism was impossible in such cireusi- 
stances. Awed by the overwhelming evidences of powbe, 
we experienced emotions which it is impossible to de- 
scribe on paper. We would fain revisit those watch- 
towers of creation, if it were only for the purpose of 
shaking the monotony of the every-day world. And 
whilst the Argyle and Dumbartonshire mountains pro- 
claimed almighty pawer^ a subsequent visit to East 
Lothian exhibited paternal goodness^ the whole scenery 
there being a vast table covered, crowded with plenty. 
The astonishing abundance seemed to cry out, ' Take 
and eat, and be thankful, man ! ' 
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We noted several things of importsnce in Scotland, 
and especially in its classic capital, some of tHem pain* 
inl, most of them pleasing, which must be passed over 
at present. We cannot conclude, however, without one 
or two remarks on this new feature in the history of the 
people—excursion trains. It has three aspects, eani- 
tary* social, and moral, each of which claims a word. 

The influence of change of air and scenery, and^ of 
occasional travelling, upon the health of the people, is 
too well Icnown to require illustration. The balmy 
breezes of heaven to play occasionally around the throb- 
bing temples of men who have for twelve long months 
been shut up behind the counter or at the desk, must 
be beneficial. To have the mind relaxed for a little, 
whilst the eye gazes upon the exquisite beauties of cre- 
ation, must influence the physical health beneficially. 
Drugs and doctors may hb very well in their way, but 
an occasional escape from the noxious atmosphere of 
crowded shops and warehouses will lesson the demand 
for them. 

Socially, good must result from the pleasure-trip. 
Men find it adding to their own comfort when they seek 
to promote the comfort of others, as true charity is en- 
lightened self-love. Friends and relatives long sepa- 
rated meet once more, and reciprocate sympathetic 
feelings and words of kindness. 

And morally (though here of course much will always 
depend upon the state of individual minds), it is cer- 
tainly in many respects advantageous. Better the rapid 
race to the country, than the pernicious tea-garden and 
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public bouse ; better than tbe corrupting theatre and 
place of amusement ; better than prowling the city streets 
at a late hour ; better than those morbid feelings which 
long confinement to one place is sure to create : better 
than all these to the interests ef morality, is a short 
summer trip by the cheap Excursion Train* 
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No, XV, Another Trip — The Isle op Wight. 

Waterloo Termmua— Multitudes travelling — A gentlemanly 
companion — Scenery at home and abroad — Portsmouth — 
The dockyards — Perfect subordination — Isle of Wight— 
Old stagers — Ryde — Beautiful view — A world in miniature 
— Diamonds— A Roman Catholic and a Protestant 

The account of a visit to Scotland, under the title of 
* The Excursiou Train,' may be appropriately followed 
by a few remarks concerning a brief visit to the famous 
Isle of Wight. We have not yet been ' up the Bhine,' 
but we have crossed the Solent ; nor have we visited 
the famous field of Waterloo, consecrated to the me- 
mory of the Duke of Wellington ; but we have been 
at the Waterloo Station, a few yards horn Waterloo 
Bridge— and a splendid bridge it is, by the way-— Lon- 
don, and took our ticket by the train to Gosport. This 
was on a sultry Monday morning. A glass of lemonade 
was very refreshing to start with from the crowded ter- 
minus. This is a peculiarity, we noticed, of all the 
termini. The multitude is so great at every terminus 
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in London, that you cannot shake off the delusion that 
everybody is going by the same train as yourself. 60 
where you will, the same phenomenon presents itself : 
all the world seems streaming to the very point to which 
you have caused yourself to be carried. . How is this ? 
the incredible amount of population is the obvious and 
only answer that can be given^-an answer sufficient to 
account for the fact, but at the same time suggestive of 
serious considerations regarding the probable future^ 
should the ratio of increase exhibited by .this year's 
census continue for half a century longer. 

This, however, is not the-point we mean to discuss. 
Malthusian probabilities may be left, to those who take 
an interest in them. Of one thing we are satisfied : the 
world is large enough for all its inhabitants, and, whilst 
millions of square miles lie unoccupied, we entertain no 
apprehensions for the future. Our companion*-<we had 
but one in the compartment where we had chosen a seat 
•^was a highly intelligent and gentlemanly naval officer. 
He was full of striking and instructive anecdotes re- 
specting many parts of the world, whither duty bai 
called him. A thorough SngUshmm, he eiyo s s e d his 
surprise, in concurrence with a remark of our own, that 
our countrymen should be under the influence of a pas* 
sion to visit foreign shores, whilst ignorant of the beauties 
of England, the sublimities of Wales, and the imposing 
grandeurs of Scotland. He had travelled over India, 
AMca, and Southern America, but there were scenes s£ 
beauty in Great Britain which he had never seen sur- 
passed ; and» as for the liberty of the subject and the 
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social arrangements of society, he had never seen them 
equalled, far less surpassed, elsewhere. From our per- 
sonal ignorance of the facts, as well as our polite dis- 
position to .agree with our accomplished companion, of 
course we neither could nor would gainsay this finding. 
Doubtless there are spots upon the * great globe ' which 
far surpass any in England ; but, upon the other hand, 
it is probable that local residents on those spots would 
be enchanted by natural scenery at our very doors, of 
which, from the fact of their proximity, we take no 
note. 

Our companion handed us a basket of strawberries, 
politely apologising for the absence of cream and sugar. 
We assured hfan that, as we were highly gifted with the 
imaginative faculty, the apology was superfluous, as we 
could easily fancy the strawberries swimming in cream, 
and abundantly sprinkled with sugar. This way of meet- 
ing the difficulty pleased our naval friend amazingly* 

Gosport, Portsmouth, and Portsea, as our readers 
know already, are a group of towns &mou8 in the naval 
history of £ngland» Portsmouth proper is a fortified 
town-^the only place in England, we believe, of which 
the same fact can be affirmed. Here we had the pleasure 
of meeting an esteemed friend, of antiquarian tastes and 
cultivated mind, who was conversant with local fiicta 
and traditions, and under whose guidance we visited the 
celebrated dockyards, and other celebrities of the place* 
These dockyards cover an area of many acres, and ex- 
hibit in their arrangements one of the most perfect^pe- 
cimens of discipline to be found in the world. The place 
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18 kept as clean as the drawing-room of a London banker. 
A match most not be ignited on the premises. Wo to the 
wight who attempts to inhale the fragrant weed ! The 
scented cigarette and the vulgar ' cntty ' are alike under 
ban. The streets of Portsmonthi however, make up 
in the evening for this compulsory expulsion of Indian 
clouds during ^e day. Perfect subordination prevails 
in the dockyards. From the highest officer down to the 
most criminal convict, all are under law. To find £iiult, 
is folly. The least infringement of rule is immediate 
expulsion in the case of the freeman, and additional 
strictness in the case of the convict. Government by 
personal conviction, or the influence of attraction, is 
unknown here. Law is supreme. * Thus it is com* 
manded,' is the final reason. Explanation is super- 
fluous ; appeal is absurd. Compulsory clockwork is 
the idea of the whole affair. We were deeply moved 
at the sight of the chained gangs of convicts. It was 
a humbling sight. Machines, not men ; harnessed 
human locomotives, entirely under the control of an en- 
gineer, was the thought suggested. They were all 
dressed alike— a type of the common ruin in which sin 
involves men. They had all lost liberty-^suggestive of 
the ' bondage of iniquity.' What brought them there ? 
Law ; terrible law ! yet blessed law ; for without it 
society could not exist. The liberty of criminals would 
be the chaos of society. Pitying. the bondmen, and 
mentally thanking One who sees the heart that we were 
not hi similar fetters, we passed on to view the me- 
chanical wonders of this vast government establishment. 
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Under the guidance of an extremely polite dockyard 
policeman— «nd whose politeness was the more remark* 
able, from the fact that all ' gratuities ' are strictly pro- 
hibited--we were conducted successively to the anchor- 
age, the block-house, the mast shed, and the vast war 
ships which are in process of repair or buOding. To 
describe what we saw is not our iutention ; but we 
should think that in this place impressions respecting 
the stupendous naval power of Great Britain would be 
made on the mind of any intelligent man. The me- 
chanical arts are exhibited in great power and per- 
fection ; and around the vast harbour, sixteen miles in 
circumference, are seen the proofs that the 'wooden 
walls ' of old England are something more than a poetical 
metaphor. Of course, we advance nothing in this place 
either in justification or condemnation of the war system, 
but simply record the impressions which the first sight 
t>f this extensive naval manufactory made upon our 
minds. 

But the steamer starts for Byde, and we must be ofiP 
to the Isle of Wight. Half an hour's steaming, even 
against the wind, suffices to land us on Ryde pil^*-a 
long and handsome wooden erection, stretching, we im- 
agine, more than a quarter of a mile into the sea. Coach 
drivers through the island are actually waiting at Ports- 
mouth to secure fares ; an additional host of these 
useful natives wait at Byde, and the poor passenger has 
so many polite bows made, and so many hats touched, 
to him, that he is fairly at a loss how to retain his po- 
liteness. If he intends to proceed beyond Ryde, he 
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knows tliat he must have the serrices of one of the 
brethren of the whip ; but, when a score offer theii 
help at the same moment, each of them anxious to lay 
hold on his * carpet bag ' and umbrella, he is in some 
degree of perplexity. From this, it will be inferred 
that the old mode of travelling continues in the island. 
The venerable * stage,' admired in &e days of our boy- 
hood, when we thought Jehu, with his four-in-hand, 
one of the greatest of the sons of men, greets our eyes, 
and, we are weak enough to confess, gladdens our hearts 
with reminiscences of former days. Some few years ago, 
an effort was made to introduce the railway into the 
island ; but the inhabitants stoutly opposed the degra^ 
dation, and had the tact, it is said, to back their protest 
with loyalty, intimating that the beautiful marine re- 
sidence of majesty must not be disturbed with the horrid 
screaming and groaning of the iron monster. We are 
not much acquainted with railroad speculations, nor 
deeply versed in the mysteries of engineering; but, 
were we dwellers is the island, we should feel it a kind 
t>f s^pilege to fdrrow the surface of this little paradise 
for the purpose then contemplated. Besides, the limited 
fiize of the island, which is only a little wi^ht of s 
place, and the obvious engineering difficulties, suggest 
that the thing would * not pay '—a very conclusive ar- 
^ment, in general, with the venerable John Bull. Add 
to all this the two facts, that the traffic would consist 
chiefly or only of passengers' luggage, and that Cock- 
**«ys do not visit the island to trade, but to rusticate. 
* the same time, be it clearly understood, courteous 
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readety that we have not the value of a whipcord invested 
in the old stage» nor do we care, even the worth of a 
Ittmp of coke, though the island should be girdled with 
railways next year. 

Byde is a handsome modem towui with fine large 
houses and clean broad streets. It stands upon the 
brow of a gentle hill, commanding a fine view of the 
aea, right aad left ; and, on the opposite shore, a clus- 
ter of towns that surround Portsmouth harbour are seen 
in that'quiet beauty which always characterises an across- 
the-sea view«— quiet beauty, although the shore is brist* 
ling with * great guns,' and the towns are alive with 
thousands of workmen, m anufacturing the messengers 
of death ! Two first-dass men-of-war are riding in 
majesty at anchor at Spithead. Their canvass, white as 
a lady's cambric handkerchief^ is spread in the beams 
of a brilliant sun. The sea is blue as ' the body of 
heaven in its clearness,' and smooth as a lake of crystaL 
Far in the distance, the eye sweeps across the county 
of Southampton ; and, on both sides, near you, the un- 
dulating surface of the island, with its rich foilage reach- 
ing down to the very water's edge, gratifies and gladdens 
the spectator. It is altogether a picture to which the 
terms beautiful and magnificent are both applicable. 
We wonder not that our naval companion of the pre- 
vious day should have spoken adbiiringly of such scenes. 
Every man of taste must do so. 

We visted Brading, the scene of Leigh Bichmond*s 
labours ; Sandon, an exquisitely beautiful village, on 
the margin of a fine sandy bay ; Shanklin, celebrated 
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for a romaatic chasm, or * cbine ; ' Bonchnrch, Under- 
cliffe, Ventnor, and other places, all of which have pe- 
culiar attractions. The Isle of Wight is a world ia 
miniature— hill and dale, mountain and valley, luxuriant 
vegetation, rich meadows, fertile corn-fields, stupendous 
chalk cli£fs, rocks, chasms, sandy bays, mimic rivers, 
and the broad surrounding ocean, may all be seen at 
the same time. One gets a quiet bird*s-ey»view of the 
world here. It is a kind of terraqueous camera obscura. 
To the geologist, the island is quite a treasure— -a sort 
of California. The natives sell ' Isle of Wight diamonds/ 
which, to our unpractised eyes, seemed as brilliant as 
the Koh-i-noor, in the Grreat Exhibition ; nay, more so, 
for it is notorious^ that the * Mountain of light ' is not 
so serviceable in the illuminating quality as a farthing 
candle. We hope it is no treason to say so, but this is 
a melancholy fact ! Of course, it is the consequence of 
our ignorance ; but, when we examined some of these 
Isle of Wight diamonds, it struck us forcibly that we 
had seen something very Uke them marked as ' first 
water ' in certain jewellers' shops in the metropolis. We 
found artists, with their portfolios, traversing this gem 
of an ocean- world, and doubtless they have enriched 
them, by this time, with views worth loooking at. We 
found the young and the beautiful, the aged and the in- 
valid, in search of change, of rest, or of health. We 
found good and true men, in whose company it was 
both pleasant and profitable to spend the hours. We 
found some odd specimens of humanity, whose sex and 
country it was difficult to determine from their costume. 
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We found a Boman Catholic and a Protestant quarrelling 
about the division of some money, and remarked that, 
in this respect, they might be considered * representative 
men* — a remark which, we found, pleased them both 
exceedingly ; and, in due time, we found ourselves 
happily at home. 
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No. XVI. A Soliloquy. 

Life has no pictares— Apostrophe to the earth— Signs and 
miracles— A haughty official — ^An angrj epistle— Burials 
and births — '' Ragged Schools " — Are things to remain 
thus for ever ? — God's silence — The position of humanity 
— Faith is knowledge. 

Life ! pictures of life ! what are they ? Life has no 
pictures. It cannot be painted ; it refuses to be trans- 
ferred to canvass ; it wiU be the same indescribable and 
unpaintahle thing, all art and poetry notwithstanding. 
It is too much of a reality to suffer colouring. The 
original will not ' sit ' to the artist ; and his highest 
skill cannot eqnal its strange, yet familiar — extraor* 
dinary, yet common features. Alas ! alas ! what have 
I seen, what heard, what felt ? earth, earth, shall it 
be always thus ? Pain, sin, sorrow — sorrow, sin, pain 
always ? One multiform, manifold, everchanging, ever- 
lasting cycle of joy, grief, laughter, madness, death ! 
A serio-comic dance of wild liberty and rattling chains, 
of men 'great of flesh * and ghastly skeletons, of bloated 
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vice and broken-hearted virtue, of chariots and war- 
horses, of hearses and coffins for the dead, of marriages 
and deaths, bells pealing in the morning and tolling at 
night— «nd all this accompanied by the horrid harmony 
of merry laughter, hysteric screams, psalms of grati- 
tude, groans of agony, shoots of despair, and songs of 
drunkards ! earth, earth, p^fic mother ! sometimes 
thou puttest on such beant^l smiles, that I cannot 
avoid loving thee, but, when I think of thy hirtory^ I 
feel an involuntary shudd«r ! Why ?— thou art guilty 
of millions of infanticides, thou art choked with the 
blood of thy children, thou art laden with corpses un- 
counted, and thou ploddest in grave-clothes thy way 
through the measureless vault of the heavens ! Thou 
art a great hearse, a grave-yard, a network of vaults 
for the dead, a huge urn ; and whither art thou travel- 
ling with thy terrible load, august yet terrific mother ? 
Thousands of nations, and tens of thousands of gene- 
rations, have been committed to thy keeping, thou grim 
jailor ! Many a proud king lies securely bound in thy 
cells, thy dungeons are crowded with despots and slaves, 
the one harmless and the other unharmed now ; and 
thou art rich in cities— the wealth of empires lies fast 
locked in thy granite safes, and all diat nations have 
toiled for thou claimest as thine own. Imperious and 
insatiable ! shall it be alwayn thus ? Is there no goal 
to this wearying race-^no intermission, no rest, not 
even a halting-place, or * station ' by the way ? Hu- 
manity is tired of this monotony. Man cries for change. 
His heart aches for something new, he groans for relief. 
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and, as in the days of old, asks a sign from heaven. 
ShaU no sign be given him ? 

But is he not surrounded with signs ? Are not mi- 
racles every day phenomena ? Is not creation a miracle ? 
Are not the seasons miracles, and night and day, and 
sun, moon, and stars ? Is he not himself a miracle to 
himself ? Miracles are mysteries ; and is not every 
man a mystery to himself ? Every man is a publica* 
tion, a prophetic roll, a book, whose leaves are the heart, 
the sentiments, the feelings, the senses, and the soul ! 
I see, every day and hour of my rapid journey, great 
sights and signs from heaven. I have not time criti* 
cally to examine them all. I pass through them, and 
they pass by me, with a velocity which prohibits close 
analysis ; but this swiftness is itself one of the signs 
for which I foolishly call. Like a child with too many 
toys, I seek relief by crying for more, as if an increase 
of the causes of the difficulty would diminish its inten* 
sity. Signs indeed ! Let those of forty-eight hours 
which have literally presented themselves suffice for the 
present. They are strictly as follows :^ 

Yesterday morning, I had occasion to call upon a 
gentleman high in authority. As I went to the office, 
I had to cross^ field in the environs of the city. There 
was a crowd of boys gathered round some object. That 
object was a poor lad, almost literally naked, trying to 
write something on the earth with the end of a broken 
stick. He seemed cold, hungry, and wearied, apparently 
an outcast, and bearing signs of cruel usage and pre- 
mature age, though he could not be more than twelve 
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yens old. I passed to the great man's office. He had 
just arrived in hecoming pomp. I was ushered into his 
presence. Our conversation was hrief, formal, pointed. 
His fingers sparkled with gems. His manner was cold, 
haughty, retiring. The splendid room had no attractions 
for me. Its atmosphere was oppressive. The geniality 
of the heart was not there. I was glad when I found 
myself in the street. The honourable gentleman had 
of course finer blood in his veins than any I could boast 
of, and to have called him brother to the naked lad on 
the green would have been blasphemy. No, no, the 
relation, if there be any, must be very distant ! On my 
return home, I found a letter, quarrelling with my pas- 
toral fidelity, for administering reproof where reproof 
had long been needed, and through false delicacy too 
long neglected. Two hours afterwards, I went to bury 
the body of a sweet child whose parents stood at its 
little grave weeping. The third corpse out of the same 
fftmily in a few months ; and another is looked for soon, 
the dying man being an atheist, blaspheming God with 
one breath, and denying his existence with another !- 
In the evening, went to a large party assembled in the 
house of one of my flock, to rejoice over the birth of a 
child. The conversation was intelligent and profitable, 
but the violent contrast — going from the grave and the 
house of mourning, to the abode of plenty and joy ! This 
morning, received a letter urging me to visit a dying 
lady, the widow of an eminent theological writer, now 
no more. Found her with the signs of death upon her. 
Afternoon, oppressed with a scene of isolation and in- 
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dividuality, in a world of palpable vanity. Would £un 
help mankind, but painfully sensible of impotence. 
Evening, attended and spoke at a 'ragged school' meet- 
ing. Ragged achool I England 1 Nineteenth centnry ! 
Signs ! Qnery, are they not too numerous ? Sometimes 
the thought has occurred to me that men would be wiser 
if they knew less. This of course is horesyi and I 
dare not mention it for fear of consequences. That 
ignorance is the mother of devotion^ is an exploded 
axiom. It had its day, but it is now out of date ; and 
wo to the wight who tries to introduce it in the face ei 
die torrent of serials that rushes from the press weekly 
and monthly, not to speak of the cataract of daily in^ 
formafUs which tell everybody everything that has hap- 
pened everywhere, and a g^eat deal more than ever did 
or ever can happen* But Mill these signs are deemed 
of no importance by the majority of ninety-nine, and 
yet it is this very minority that cells for more, whilst 
the minority of one deems them superabundant, and 
makes them the basis of a prophecy for the future. 
Men have more means of information than they turn to 
good account; and certainly knowledge is far more 
common than wisdom. There is more intellect than 
improvement, more art than science, and more light firom 
heaven than disposition to receive it. ' that they 
were wise ! ' is an aspiration involving the thooght that 
the elements of wisdom are accessible, and conveying 
rebuke to those whose want of wisdom is lamented. 

Still, with all this, I deeply sympathise with those 
whose eye is steadily fixed on the future. It cannot be 
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die design of the omnipetent and ffierciM Creator that 
matters are to remain for ever in this statOt The earth 
gives no answer to my <pieslaons ; bat I imagine an an* 
dible groan from its heart, as if hnrdenei with its dread* 
M load, anzions to give np its charge, to osst ont its 
dead, and to enjoy the redemption which the true Book 
says awaits it. When that period aorrives, what if it 
shall be diseovered that this globe of sepulchres is the 
most prolific life^world in Ae nniverse? that death, 
die enemy, is working^-not willingly, bnt by constraint 
— «M Him who is the Life, and whose purpose it is to 
snlidae ail things to himself? diat the distresses, per- 
plexities, Woes, agonies, and mortality of die present 
are bat mysterious eroatimg processes all unifortnly and 
steadily tending to a gloriously finished creation ? that 
we are, oonsequendy, present at, and witnesses of, and 
take part in, this daboradon of an eternal and wonder* 
fill ide»-'-K>f compelling all temporary evil to minister 
to the erection of a magnificent system of everlasting 
good f and that we shall be able to say hereafter. We 
were present at die moral creation, saw some of the 
Divine acts in that stupendous work, and had some slight 
share, though dien we knew it not, in die accomplish* 
ment of his infinitely wise designs ? It wiU be some* 
thing to say hereafter, that we remember certain stages 
in the creating process ; that what we considered a ter- 
rible waste of life was but the transidon to a higher 
kind of 1^ ; that the sorrows of our great family were 
but the seeds of immortal joy ; and that, whilst laying 
our dead in the earth, we were actually accumuladng 
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stores of deathless vitality. Certainly there is some 
connection between sowing in tears and reaping in joy ; 
and possibly that connection is closer than any one im- 
agines. It strikes me that the processes of creation 
and redemption are going on simultaneously; or, per- 
haps, it wottld be more correct to say, that the process 
of redemption is a creation, a making all things new 
ont of the old materials, subjecting all things to one 
design, compelling death to be the nursery, instead of 
the grave, of life, and making this earth the groundwork 
on which the grandest of all problems shall be solved, 
namely, the subjugation of error and sin into everlasting 
subordination to truth and holiness. I have futh enough 
both in the wisdom and love of the Redeemer to believe 
all this. * As sin hath abounded, grace hath super- 
abounded,* may be taken as a principle capable of most 
extensive application. The question as to the intro- 
duction of evil into our world does not trouble me. I 
infer, from the paucity of information respecting it, that 
an ampler revelation would have been no blessing. God's 
kindness is manifested by his silence as well as by his 
voice ; and while his benign supremacy is undisturbed 
by the introduction of sin, a hearty concurrence with 
his system of recovery is more profitable employment 
than curious speculation about the' origin of evil. It is 
little satisfaction to a sufferer to remember distinctly 
how and where he caught an infectious disease ; but it 
is much to have the assurance of an able physician that, 
on condition of strict attention to his prescriptions, the 
disease will speedily be conquered ; and, whilst it is 
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sadly true that I am a daily suff^rei in consequence 
of sin, I tliink it can hardly be questioned that my 
powers of enjoyment, both present and prospective, are 
far greater than they would have been had I not * known 
sin.' This, however, is not a necessary result of evil, 
notwithstanding the mysterious connection between con- 
trasts, but the efiBsct of divine arrangements in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. The doctrine of necessity 
ought not to be pressed into the service of humanity. 
It obviously rests upon its own merits. To drag it out 
of its legitimate province, is to open the floodgates of 
heresy. Whatever God hath decreed is, of course, ne- 
cessary, for that very reason ; but our knowledge of 
his decrees extends not beyond that * which is written ;' 
and the assumption of a necessity where no doctrine is 
declared, is utterly unwarrantable* In this case, namely, 
the probable good to which existence may be given by 
the intervention of evil in our part of the divine do- 
minions, it is obvious that it cannot be necessary in the 
same way that acting caoaes necessarily produce corre- 
sponding effects ; but that good may spring out of greater 
good overruling evil, may be firmly held as an article of 
faith, supposing a declaratory revelation to that effect. 
Now, we have such a revelation ; and it accords at once 
with our best wishes for the world of men, and with 
our duty, firmly to believe, and earnestly to hope for 
the blessings which that revelation promises. 

This, then, is precisely the position in which we stand 
respecting this suffering family of mankind. We should 
know nothing beyond the fact that the earth is a great 
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bnrial-grmiiidy bat for a divine retelation. We should 
suffer and witness sorrows innumerable from the begin* ' 
ning to the end of the year, wid^ont an intimation re* | 
garding either their commencement or their close ; we ' 
should plod on through the gloomi sad in spirit and 
wretched at heart, without the least idea of a brilliant 
sun about to rise on the thick darkness ; we shoold | 
guess, speculate, philosophise, and dream, about causes 
and effects, means and end, withont any assured prin- 
ciple of interpretation, or settled axiom to which opinions 
might be referred, or by which the value of theories 
might be determined ; and we should wonder that the 
Being whose power and wisdom were equal to the tre- 
mendous work of making and peopling a great world, 
should leave it to be the prey of demons and the arena 
of conflict to a thousand generations of men ; but we 
should never, without a divine revelation, grasp die 
thought that all the past is only a lew steps in the pro- 
cession of the Eternal towards a magnificent and most 
glorious end, when the mystery of God shall be finished, 
and the regenerated earth become the most splendid 
world in the star-thronged universe. 

Yet, that this is the case, and that snch will be the 
issue, I no more doubt, than I do the existence of the 
sun at mid-day. Why should I ? 'Is any thing too 
hard for the Lord ?' Faith is knowledge. <By&ithwe 
Allow.' And if there be a God — ^the aflSrmative of 
which is infinitely more rational than the negative— it 
is morally certain that he will accomplish his original 
purpose, and that he will n9t leave a world, upon 
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which he has expended so much care and attentkui — a 
world which has literally cost him so much — ^nntil he 
shall have effected his first design regarding it to the 
yery letter. Of him it never shall be said, ' He began 
to bnildy and was not able to finish.' It is certain that 
we are nearer the consummation than were our fathers ; 
and it is highly probable that, as we approach the end, 
the rapidity of events will be amazingly accelerated. 
Already, to speak with reverence, the comparatively slow 
movements of Divine Providence seem drawing to a 
close, and the indications of a rapid winding-up of the 
multitudinous affairs of nations and of time are neither 
few nor unimportant. Perhaps the period is not very 
far off, when He, who went to a far country to receive 
a kingdom and to return, will suddenly appear in the 
clouds of heaven, clothed in terrible brightness which 
shall eclipse the meridian son, and with a demand for 
supremacy which will require no repetition; for the 
kings of the earth will instantly cast their crowns at his 
feet, the temples of idolatry will simultaneously crumble 
into dust, and death, paralysed by the splendour of the 
victor's appearance, will give up his charge, that the 
prisoners of hope may awake and come forth with the 
most glorious song that ever rung through the universe 
of God ! No, earth, earth, in will not he always thus ! 
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No. XVII. Old Luct. 

The unifonn influence of the Gotpel— Not pbilosophical to 
overlook it— PiiyUeged Citizens— Old nuud«, and ''Old 
bojrs'* — Pitiful vanity — The wounded Soldier — Ignorant 
pride— Tea table goesip— "Poor J — " — The results of vice. 

The influence of the.Crospel is nnifonn. It always en- 
lightens, elevates, and parifies the mind that receives 
it, no matter in what rank of life the recipient may walk. 
The hewer of wood and the drawer of water are men- 
tally exalted, as well as ' the princes of the people-* 
Nor does the lowest depth of moral degradation prevent 
the application of its power, and the success of its mis- 
sion. The lioentioas spendthrift, who has * wasted his 
substance in riotous living,' is taught purity and so- 
briety ; the brutalised savage is raised to manhood and 
civilisation ; and the pest of society becomes an agent 
in ameliorating its woes, and in circulating principles 
which he long held in derision. These results of the 
Crospel are patent to the eye of the world. They are 
self-proclaimed verities. They require no confirmation, 
for they confirm themselves. And yet there are * modem 
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philosophers* who, in discnssing the actaalities of life, 
and whilst endeavouring to account for its phenomena, 
take no note of them, nor of the cause which produced 
them. Why is this ? Ought not an agency so potent 
for good to he hailed by the teachers of mankind with 
thankfulness and hope ? Is it wise to neglect its generous 
offer of assistance, when all events emphatically declare 
the necessity of bringing into the service of humanity 
every available power to resist the threatened inundation 
of evil ? That which has done so much for man has 
the first claim to consideration. At all events, it is 
scarcely philosophical to overlook it as a nonentity, or 
to push it aside as an intruder ; assuredly, it is neither 
the one nor the other, and those who treat it as either 
damage the cause of which {key are the professed advo- 
cates. Man without religion is man destitute of the 
chief element of his manhood, and it is impossible that 
any amount of inteUectual acquisition can form a sub- 
stitute for that which is essential to the development of 
his entire being; whilst, upon the other hand, real 
religion has this remarkable peculiarity, that its pre- 
sence compensates for the absence of much of that 
which is usually prized as mental culture. Ify pro- 
fession has frequently brought me into contact. with 
persons of very limited information on general topics, 
who, nevertheless, being Christiana^ in the strict sense 
of that term, have had a vivid, and as it were intuitive, 
perception of the duties owing to society and to God. 
Of this class is Old Lucy, and, her natural eccentricities 
apart, she may honestly stand for its representative. 
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There are in most Tillages certain persons whose pre- 
sence seems essential to the commnnit3r. Tliey are n^ 
cessary to complete Hs featBres* The population wonM 
not be * at home * witlionC them. They are free-bom 
subjects, and yet they bdong to everybody. They are 
privileged citizens, entering every Wnse, knowing every 
inhabitant, cognisant of all secrets, and yet esteemed by 
all for their probity, fidelky, and nseiblness. Such was 
Lucy* Dear Old Lucy ! I see her now, though I have 
long left the romantic village where she was known to 
man, woman, and child, as intimately as the dwdlers 
in the same house know each odier ; yes, I see her now, 
a little creature, blind of one eye, seventy years of age 
at the time of onr first meeting, but active, energetic, 
quick in all her movements, and still looking upon her* 
self as young in the race of life* I do not mean to 
repeat the libel that this tenadty of youth is the foible 
of her sex. As to that, the leu the other sex say the 
, better ; for it is no very uncommon thing to see upon 
the promenades of our watering places, and about the 
* fashionable streets ' of our chief cities, a race of beings 
fomiliarly known as ' old boys,' whose fuitastic attire, 
and ludicrous eHbrts to appear young, would make the 
gravest citizen' ' hold his sides,' were it not diat their 
foUy suggests a serious moral* Poor, vain specimens 
of tlioughtless humanity ! think ye to cheat death of 
his perquisite by those gaudy garments in which your 
wiry oarcases are pinioned, or that gold-tipped cane, 
dangling pendulum fashion by your side, or performing 
somersaults in obedience to the motion of sinewy fingers 
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veil hooped hj the jeweller? Will the last enemy 
mistake the firissenr^s (^erations About the locality where 
men carry their brains, lor those yonthfol looks which he 
hleached and scattered to the fonr winds o£ heaven, a 
quarter of a century ago ? Will that painfiil effort to 
keep an obdurate spine erect, when a gen^ inclination 
towards mother earth would be far more gracefdl at 
the period of your pilgrimage,, mislead the fell archer 
who carries }^ umerring arrow erer on the string ? 
No, no, * old boys '---bitter sarcasm, though ye feel it 
not^-lhis miserable hypocrisy is really not wordi a frac- 
tion of the expense and trouble which it costs, and, 
instead of obtaining respect for it, the very scicvengers 
laugh at you, and the honest mechanic, as he passes, 
mentally thanks God diat he is a man ! 

But where is Old Lucy ? I b^ her pardon for this 
episode, and for thus leavii^ sterling gold for pinch- 
beck! 

On a beautifttl afternoon, in the beginning of August 
18—*, Lucy caUed at my house, when the following 
conversation took place.' Having inquired the cause of 
iter obvious mdancholy, she replied, ' Sir, I have been 
thinking about a many things to-day. The fields are 
white to the harvest, and the reapers are all making 
ready, and may be my time is not ^ off%' 

' Well, Lucy,' I said, * there is nothing sad about 
that, provided you are ready. You know it is better to 
depart, in the case of the real Christian.' 

'I know it, sir ; and as my hope is only in Him who 
came to save sinners, I trust I feel it ; but it is not for 
myself that I am sad, but for poor— -poor J« 
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Here Lucy bnist into a flood of tears, and exhibited 
symptoms of strong emotion* Although in utter igno- 
rance of the cause of her grief, 1 said something with a 
view to alky it, but without success, until my incom- 
parable wife, who never needs two calls to alleviate hu- 
man grief, made her appearance. She succeeded in 
restoring poor Lucy to calmness, and, moreover, ob- 
tained from her the following narrative— illustrative at 
once of the value of right principles, a^d of the ardent 
desire for the good of others which the religion of Christ 
implants in the heart. I write only the Substance of it. 

Lucy's father had been a soldier, and had returned 
home ruined in constitution, utterly unable to do any- 
thing for his family, and at the same time, alas ! so 
fearfully ignorant of the claims of his soul, and of the 
character of God, that the former were never thought of, 
and the name of the latter was mentioned only in the 
dread language of blasphemy. Many efforts were made 
by religious persons to arouse him to a sense of his dan- 
ger, but apparently without the desired effect. At length 
he became totally blind and dumb, yet the sense of hear- 
ing not only remained, but increased to an extraordinary 
degree of sensitiveness. This peculiarity, however, con- 
tinued only for a short period, at the close of which the 
* last enemy'— doomed to destruction by the Great ^Re- 
storer of creation to its pristine glory— removed the old 
man from the scene of probation. Lucy, with three 
younger children and their mother, were thus liberated 
from the care of one who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been their shield and protector, but, as has 
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been intimatedi the school of war had been anything but 
a school of morals and social duties to him* The efforts 
made to arouse him to a sense of his condition, though 
not directly available on the party they sought to bene- 
fit, were not however lost* Truth is never entirely lost. 
Its advocates have frequently to mourn over the non- 
success of their toils, but there are facts and circum* 
stances which escape their observation, the knowledge 
of which would encourage them to perseverance in the 
day of gloom and of doubt. Lucy overheard the re- 
marks intended /er Jier father, and the result was the 
formation of purposes and principles in her mind which 
she ultimately confirmed and strengthened, so as to form 
her whole character in subsequent life^ The pressure 
of poverty upon the widow and children was severe and 
long continued ; but Lucy pointed to Him who ' feeds 
the ravens and clothes the lilies of the field,* and com- 
bined, with these expressions of her cheerful fedth in 
Divine Providence, unwearied diligence and activity in 
the discharge of the duties imposed upon her, so that 
her conduct was noticed by neighbours, and applauded 
by those vrho knew the religious secret of her activity 
and hs^piness. She did net, however, escape the tongue 
of calumny. 

* I don't know what the world's coming to,' said Mrs. 
Byfield one day to a knot of gossips ; ' there's Lucy 
Gamle setting her cap at young Joseph Trope, of Fern 
House. The in^udence of them paupers is wonderful ! 
Only show them a bit of kindness, which, to be sure, is 
right enough at times, and they soon fancy themselves 
your equals.' n 
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* Sore you're joking, Mrs. Byfield,' said Mrs. Gape, 
'for every body says that Joseph Trope is looking after 
your daughter Mary.' 

* Mary's too good for AiJit,' interposed Mrs. Sneery ; 
at the same time adding, in an under tone, to her friend 
at her elbow, the venerable Miss Soury, * Humph ! Mrs. 
Byfield is jealous. Pride indeed ! I should like to know 
what she was when Byfield married her ? They say her 
father was a donkey-driver at Bath.* 

'He was nothing near so respectable,' whispered 
Miss Soury ; ' he was a cat*s-meat man in Birmingham, 
and that I know for certain.' 

Mrs. Sneery would have £unted, had that accomjplish- 
ment been kno#n in the district, but she did the next 
best thing, namely, took a large pinch of snuff. 

Meantime, Mrs. Byfleld, having helped her fear guests 
to an additional cup of tea, replied to Mrs. Sneery's 
compliment, that Mary was too good for Joseph Trope, 
by saying, ' We must not be proud, ma'am ; but I be- 
lieve my honoured ^Either, who, as you all doubtless 
know, was connected with the legal purfession, and 
lived in the city of Gloucester, would certainly have 
looked upon the son of Peter Trope as no fitting hus- 
band for his grand-daughter. But I have no reason to 
think that young Trope has ever presumed to seek my 
daughter's company. Besides, I know very well she 
hates him.' 

' Hates him !' shouted old mother YamHn, who had 
been busy with a crust ; ' then she'll love him soon, and 
marry him too !* 
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This profound remark produced a general laugh. 
There was one of the guests, however, who had not 
hitherto made any ohserration upon this interesting 
suhject. Mrs, Strawburn had taken a deep interest in 
the poor family of the Gamles, and having been parti- 
cularly attentive to poor Lucy's general conduct, she 
felt that she was the subject of injustice, and remarked 
that, in her opinidn, Lucy Gamle was at once too pru- 
dent and too much under the influence of right prin- 
ciple to * set her cap' at any one, especially young 
Trope, who was well known to be a youth sadly under 
the dominion of folly.' Mrs. Strawbum's remarks were 
coldly received by her hearers, who looked upon her as 
a person holding opinions by far too strict for the gene- 
rality of mankind. Nothing daunted, however, she 
said, ' I am not speaking at random. I know that, so 
far from seeking Trope's company, Lucy Gamle has 
carefully avoided him, and not long since she read a 
lesson to him by which I hope he will profit. I only 
wish that all our young women were possessed of Lucy's 
principles, and as much attached to truth and propriety 
as she is.' 

' Tou don't allude to nobody in particular,' said the 
accomplished Mrs. Byfleld, daughter of the gentleman 
who was * connected with the legal purfession, and lived 
in the city of Gloucester.' 

' I do not allude to any person in particular, Mrs. 
Byfield,' replied Mrs. Strawburn ; ' but I fear there are 
many young persons who have need to take a lesson 
from the poor girl of whom we are speaking.' 
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* Weill well/ said Mrs. Gape ; ' tell us the atory 
about Lucy and Trope.' 

* Ay, do !' aaid they all, excepting Mrs. Byfield. 

< There la no atory to ttll, likely to l>e intereatbig to 
you/ replied Mrs. Strawbum ; ' but I will tell you the 
fiacts, juat to vindieate my deserriug young friend from 
unjust inainuationa, I need not repeat what he aaid to 
her at their last meeting, but you shall hear the sub- 
stance of Lucy's reply. She told him * that, however 
honourable his motives, and however much a poor girl 
in her circumstances might be gratified by his attentions, 
she could never be on terms of close friendship with one 
who had no settled principles of moral conduct, who wils 
in the habit of laughing at religion* making the Sabbath 
a day of worldly pleasure, and taking the sacred name 
of the Almighty God in vain.' 

Mrs. Byfield set down her cup. 

* Dear me !' said Mrs. Gape. 

* Did you ever V asked Mis. Sneery. 
' Ah, well 1' Eoid mother Yamlin. 

« Whish !' muttered Miss Soury. 

And so the conversation dropped. 

Years passed on, bnnging with them times of sor* 
row and gleams of joy. Lucy worked late and early, 
and succeeded in keeping her mother from the dread^ 
ed workhouse. Her activity, gentleness, and reli* 
gious consistency, made her a fatourite with the better 
portions of the neighbourhood. Her word was every- 
where believed, and her prudence induced families to 
entrust her with messages and commissions, to the 
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neighbooring towns, of a character requiring these at- 
tributes. These repeated journeys the good woman 
iqiproved in a way the full importance of which will 
not be known in this world. For msny years she car- 
ried with her a supply of tracts and handbills on moral 
and religious subjects, which she was in the habit of 
giving to those she met on the roads, generally accom^ 
panying them with a word of friendly advice, which was 
seldom rudely rejected. Many a supply of tracts have 
I given to Lucy, and always with the conviction that 
they would be wisely disposed of. 

On one of these journeys, just a week before the visit 
already referred to, Lucy met a very poor old man, 
ragged, emaciated, and feeble. He asked charity from 
her. She had but little to give, but her generous heart 
prompted her to help him a little ' out of her poverty.' 
He said he had not been in these parts for many years; 
but, as his native village was not far off, he was trying 
to reach it before his death. Lucy inquired the name 
of the village. He told her. She then asked his name, 
but he seemed disposed to evade the question, saying 
that nobody would recollect him now, he was so changed, 
and the time was so long since he had left. This, of 
course, only awakened her curiosity, and also, as she 
expressed it, ' brought a strange feeling over her for 
which she could not account.* She therefore repeated 
the question, assuring him that, if she could discover 
any of his friends or relatives, she would not fail to do so. 

* My name,' said he, slowly and suspiciously,, * is 
Trope— Joseph Trope.' 
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. ^ listening to ihe sad f^\^'J^l^ 
^, I asl^ed Lucy if *-^^tt ^ Ss^ «ow, aa* 

. It w« Wm, s« ! '-'J;/^' e before he leaves 

^, is r VTJilu -n .. Poor, poor Joseph 
this world, wmch he ^^^ ^3 h„d.' but to dte 

Trope! • The way of ttansgreBso 

a» fte Aas Uved it awpui. !' 
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No. XYIIJ. A Bit of Philosophy. 

The Doctrme of ProTidence— " The everlasting No"— -A 
blunt question, and a ludicrous mistake — Droll conversation 
— An angry philosopher — Characteristic letters — " Speci- 
mens of poetry" — ^Visit to an old friend — The new teacher — 
More poetry — A discovery — A retentive memory — An old 
acquaintance with a new face — Pleasing ^change. 

Surely the doctrine of an ever-watchful Providence is 
true. To deny it, is not merely to roh man of one of 
his chief sources of consolation, hut it is to pluck up hy 
the roots the first principles of heing, and to undermine 
the pillars of the universe. A world abandoned by its 
Creator — a race of short-sighted and short-lived crea- 
tures, ' in deaths oft,' and surrounded by enemies subtle 
as the wind, swift as the lightning, and numberless in 
numbers, left without help, hope, or resources — a great 
globe, one of the starry multitude that shine for ever 
on the girdle of night, peopled with successive gene^ 
rations of aspirants after immortality, with no power 
to uphold itf and no heart to love <Aem, are the ter- 
ribly gloomy ideas which rush upon the mind, like a 
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troop of grinning demons, when tlie doctrine of IKvine 
Providence is denied. This kind of scepticism^ how- 
ever, is rare ; it is too had for man at his worst estate; 
a dnngeon were a palace, Egyptian darkness were Ori- 
ental moonlight, compared with it. Give me the super- 
stitions of the nations, at which, from amidst onr sun- 
light, we magniloqnently langh, rather than impose this 
mountain of eternal ice npon my heart — ^that the Being 
who made the world has left it to take care of itself 
thrown it aside in the Inmher-room of the nniverse, like 
a broken pitcher marred in the hands of the potter, with 
no intention of retnming to it, except for the purpose 
of sweeping it firom creation as an offence, a blot, a mis- 
take ! Credulity is better than a cold, withering, fright- 
ful, everlasting No. It may be only sympathy with the 
poetry of mystery, it may be weakness of intellect, or 
want of 'philosophy,' or anything else that anybody 
pleases ; but I honestly confess, tiiat I cannot denoimee 
all that we call superstition, as essentially erroneous and 
wrong. Does not superstition stand in the same re« 
lation to inteDigent faith that a caricature does to a true 
picture? A caricature, notwithstanding its ludicnms 
features, must have some resemblance to the original ; 
superstition is die gross, rough, often ludicrons, repre- 
sentation of a sublime and beautiiiEd things— tme fidth. 
I think it is as philosophically wrong, as it is unge- 
nerous, to the poor people who have had no clearer 
light, to denounce, as wicked, preposterous, and absurd, 
their venerable traditions, except you show them a more 
excellent way. If you take away their idoUf for the 
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9ake of all that is good and hofy^ lead them to the 
true God* Thus did Paul at Athens* But to rob them 
of their cherished fancies, and tell them that there is * 
nothing in the world but matter-*no God, no spirit, no 
angel— is cruel, infamous, fiendish ! You have stripped 
them naked of every attribute of humanity, and reduced 
them to beasts of burden*— hopeless, toiling, and yet, 
unhappily, thinking animals. Let their ' yea,* * yes,' 
* I believe,' be folly, if you will have it so, Messieurs 
Blank, Negative, and Company ; but ye are less gene- 
rous than highway robbers in the days of chivalry, if 
ye leave them nothing but your * nay,' 'no,' 'I don't 
believe,' notwithstanding the superhuman wisdom which, 
doubtless, illumines your capacious 8oul»— I beg par« 
don, understandings. 

Such is the substance of a short address I delivered 
some years ago, in the Town Hall of Riverton, to a 
mixed multitude, at the close of an oration by a disciple 
of the Non-spiritual School. The orator had stoutly 
denied every thing which is mo9t surely believed among 
us, had branded all faith as * fanaticism' and * super- 
stition,' and had pledged himself to lead all who should 
follow his directions to a New Jerusalem of material 
delights and substantial enjoyments. Every man was 
to have plenty of ' roast beef and plum-pudding, double 
stout, and broad doth,' with very little to do, and no 
tlixes to pay, no parsons, no magistrates, no lawyers, 
no police, no superstitions of any kind-^all were to be 
free as the winds and happy as butterflies in the sun- 
beam, when there are no little boys chasing them with 
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cap in hand« Haviug pat a period to one of his most 
telling paragraphs, he was somewhat annoyed by the 
uprising of a quiet-looking fiEurmer in the middle of the 
room, who suddenly called ont— ' Excuse me, master ; 
but are we to have no God?' 

This plain question caused considerable excitement, 
evinced by many hear, hears ! some ahs ! and one or 
two faint hisses. 

' May I ask,' said the lecturer, evasively, * what oar 
unsophisticated friend means by that strange question?' 

* I have no objection,' said the farmer, who was ra- 
ther hard of hearing, * to give the gentleman my Jut as 
afiriend, if he wishes it ; but — ' roars of laughter in- 
terrupted the sentence-—' but I mean just what I say, 
and would be glad to get a plain answer/ 

* It will doubtless take some time to root out old 
prejudices on these subjects,' said the lecturer ; * but 
bigotry and sectarianism have done so much evil in the 
old state of society, that we must avoid introdndng 
them in the new. Are you satisfied, sir V 

' Quite,' replied the honest man—' quite satisfied that 
we shall get all the fine things .you promise, when we 
get good harvests without rain and sun, and the blessing 
of Heaven. No, no, master; I daresay yon are a 
learned man, and that you know a deal about philosophy 
and the reason of things. I don't know much about 
philosophy ; I waa not bred to it ; but somehow or other, 
when you were speaking about ' external circumstances ' 
doing everything, I could not help wondering how it is 
that when you set a hen upon duck eggs, she should 
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hatch, not chickens, but ducklings.' Here there was 
great merriment, in which the philosopher himself joined. 
* I suppose the hen,' continued the fanner with edifying 
gravity, * was an external circumstance; but nothing but 
young ducks came of it, after all. Now how was that ? ' 

' Nonsense !' exclaimed the orator, angrily. ' Who but 
a fool will expect the nature of things to be altered ! 
The external laws of nature are fixed and unchangeable ; 
and it is a monstrous hypothesis that the caloric of a 
fowl of one species can change the ova of one of another 
species.' 

' If you would be good enough to speak English,' 
interrupted the farmer, ' I should feel obliged, as I don't 
understand Greek.' 

' Bah ! the impenetrable clowns ! ' muttered the lec^ 
turer ; ' it is impossible to make anything of them ; ' 
and then, raising his voice—' Gentleman, I came here 
for the express purpose of giving you information on 
the scheme lately propounded by the illustrious patriot 
and friend of the people, Jargonus Triangle, Esq., a 
gentleman who has travelled over the length and breadth 
of the land with a disinterested desire to raise the con- 
dition of the masses, to explode the wretched traditions 
under which they groan, and to reduce to order and 
harmony the moral chaos of society. I thank you for 
the patience with which you have listened to my expo- 
sition of Mr. Triangle's plan ; and I shall feel obliged 
if those who are convinced of the excellence of the 
movement, which I think you all are, would enrol their 
names in a book for the purpose, which I hold in my 
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hand, and in which you will find the names of hundreds 
in this very county, many of whom must be known to 
this respectable and intelligent audience/ 

Two days ai^er the meeting, I received the following 
letters relating to it, which, as curiosities in their way, 
I enter in my diary :^^ 

Biverton, December 7. 

Sir,— Excuse me for not saying 'reverend sir'— as I 
repudiate the idea of glorifying one elass of the com-* 
munity at the expense of another. I do not recog* 
nise — ^having happily outlived the childish fantasies in 
which my mother reared me*-the ecclesiastical titles 
and distinctions of society. The clerical notion is an 
absurdity. The boolc which they profess to explain is 
—though certainly a very good book in its morals and 
principles*— old fashioned, obsolete, and unfit for the 
present advanced state of society. But my object in 
writing is to say that, though I have no wish to deny 
the eloquence and seeming earnestness with which you 
delivered yourself at the close of my lecture in the Town 
Hall the other evening, I must complain of the sweeping 
charge of an ' everlasting No ' being fixed upon the doc- 
trine I hold. I hold that the present is a positive thing, 
productive of positive good ; and that the future is a 
mystery, and, being a mystery, a blank. What is the 
use of paying attention to the obscure, the uncertain* 
and mystical ? Thus I reason ; but I admit— and from 
your gentlemanly conduct, I feel that I may say it to 
you without fear of exposure—*! admit that I moff be 
wrong. The difficulties of life often drive one to re* 
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sources which one's pride, or perhaps convictions, would 
lead him to scorn. I have.no doubt that religious peo- 
ple are the happiest after all ; I mean the really religious 
— ^those who think what they say, and feel what they 
profess ; but there is so much hypocrisy in the world, 
that it is thoroughly disgusting to a philosophical mind. 
In 9lrictest cofi/Mmee, I should be very glad to find 
employment in any capacity which you may think me 
capable of filling ; for the fact is, Triangle and I have 
had a dispute about certain money matters, and unless 
I succeed in gaining a large number of adherents to his 
project by my present tour, he will discharge me. I 
send you two specimens of my poetry, in the hope that 
yon may recommend me to the editors of any periodicals 
you may think likely to appreciate my services :— • 

THE TRIAKOLE SYSTEM. 

The Triangle system is good, 

For it shuts one up in a corner, 
With plenty of nourishing fbod, 

Such as delighted Jack Homer I 
The Triangle system is good, 

Affording sweet rest to the weary, 
And polishing neatly the rude, 

From mountain or glen, like O'Leary. 

The Triangle system is good. 

Demanding no taxes or fees, 
Indulging each man in his mood. 

To do only what with him agrees. 
The Triangle system is good. 

Proscribing religion and law; 
For the * right,' or the ' wrong,» or the * should,* 

Or the future, it cares not a straw. 
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Then hurrah for the system so fine, 
True liberty's elegant shrine, 
With plenty of music and wine, 
May it soon with its pleasures be mine ! 

OLD SOCIETY. 

Kings, priests, and lawyers, men of high degree 
And men of low, and men of none at all, 
Conspiring, had reduced this glorious globe 
To one great field of carnage and despair, 
Of taxes, tyranny, and babel creeds — 
One chaos, weltering wildly in the wastes 
Of this dark universe, without a star 
In the black firmament to guide its way ! 
Hope there was none, and every human heart 
Beat fast with dire forebodings, when, behold ! 
With pyrotechnic splendour from the north, 
Rushed up a luminous rocket to the skies, 
And bursting there, exhibited to men. 
In every land, these glowing characters :-' 
* Dissolve the morals of the ancient world. 
And build a new, by rule, as I direct !' 

Hoping that these hasty lines will receive your favour- 
able opinion, and waiting the honour of a reply addres- 
sed to me at the Grey Goose Inn — I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Jacob Dubioso/ 

It would be an act of wanton cruelty to spoil this 
epistle by any comment. I pass on, therefore, to No. 
2. It is from the worthy farmer : — 

* Riverton, December 7. 
Rev. Sir — I write these few lines to let you know 
that I am in good health, hoping this will find you in 
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the same. I write to thank you for your speech. You 
blowed him up. He'll never show his face again-<-he 
won't. All the women are mad at him for what he said 
about marriage. That kind of doctrines won't go down 
here ; we don't want philosophy of that kind. I think 
learning and philosophy disgraced when they preach in- 
fidelity. My notion is, that we want more true religion, 
and that to take from us the little that we have", is not the 
way to mend us. What think you ? If you will come 
over here and give us a lecture, some evening, on the 
whole subject, I'll cheerfully pay fbr the Town Hall, 
and I'll come and fetch you, and send you back, in the 
spring cart. I'm sure your visit will do good, and I 
hope you'll come. From your obedient servant, 

John Sykes.' 

No. 3 is not so clear in its meaning. It is as follows : — 

' Mr. Minister, zur, i zeed at the haU and heerd your 
zarmon. Very good ; but I neither onderstand one or 
nother. Wot was't all about ; are the french coming, 
cos how Ise get my old gun scoured, and filosofy them. 
— Youm, Thos. Whapp.' 

The last letter appears to be from a convert of Mr. 
Dubioso. I wish him joy of his acquisition : — 

' Riverond Sir — The people of this country is not no 
longer determined to submit to the fanatism of — what 
Mr. Duboso explained they was under. I never knowed 
before what the peeple of this country was sufiering ; 
but the schoolmister is abroad, and the peeple of the 
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conntry Lsa free peeple, and won't pnt np vith nodung. 
Sir, the Angle lystem is a lational and fedosafieecalt 
and leUgiona beegootry are abanrd. I ai^ed with Mi;. 
Dnboso lastniglit. He is a learned gentleman, and 
said he had wrote to yon to diallei^ yon, hot did not 
think yon wonld dare to oome. I challenge yon too, 
for well stand by one the other— I mean m stand by 
him, and him by me. He said he would. Sir, Mr. B. 
will give us plenty to eat and drink, and nothing to do, 
and live like brothers. Will you do that ? If so,-— 
Tours to command, A* Gbsbv.' 



I had entirely foigotten the redoubted Dabioso, 
the circumstances connected with his lecture in Biver* 
ton. Some few days since, however, happening to be 
visiting a dear friend in a distant part of the country, 
I asked him, in the course of conversation, respecting 
the state of education in his nei^bonrhood. To my 
surprise, a smile played across his countenance, as he 
said*-^' We have lately made a valuable addition to our 
staff of educators, in the person of one who gives him* 
self out as a poet of no mean order.' 

' Come,' I said, ' you must speak with reverence of 
the poets, and especially in conjunction with the office 
of schoolmaster. Have you forgotten John Milton V 

* Pardon, brother ! I had for the moment ; but I am 
not likely to offend again in your presence ; for I well 
remember the time when you put to flight a roomM of 
prosaic thickheads, who were trying abortive jokes on 
the poets. You are the champion of the poets, and 
deserve to be made Archlaureate.* 
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'That will do. Now about your poetical school- 
master?.' 

'That*s the very name he goes by,' replied my 
friendt 

' 0, then, his poetic talents are recognised ; but allow 
me to ask, how ? in jest or in earnest ? ' 

* In both. My worthy neighbour, the clergyman of 
Dryfield, says that Coumey is no more a poet than him- 
self, which is certainly a strong way of putting the case ; 
but there are others who have some taste in that article 
of vertu, who affirm that he really has some poetry in 
his soul. As for myself, I believe much depends upon 
the state of the moon when he writes. Is there not 
philosophy in that opinion ? ' 

* Have you any specimens ? ' 

' Specimens ! ay, a manuscript volume of 300 pages 
closely written, containing poems, odes, and sonnets on 
every subject under the moon, and some on themes far 
above moon and stars ; and as you like to foster ' strug- 
gling genius * — is not that the proper term ? — you shall 
examine it, if you will.' 

My friend speedily produced the manuscript ; and, 
whilst turning over its pages, I was surprised to find 
two pieces entitled respectively, * The Triangle System,' 
and * Old Society.* These were in an early part of the 
volume, however, and towards its close there were 
pieces of a decidedly superior character both as to 
sentiment and poetry. The following may be taken 
as a specimen: 
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TRAINING THE YOUTHFUL MIND. 

To guide the head, to teach the heait. 

To train the opening mind. 
Be henceforth my delightful part. 

In which my joy I find. 

The soul to fill with liTing truth. 

Before the cares of life 
Have furrowed o'er the brow of youth. 

And led to manhood's strife. 

Unseen, obscure, may be my place. 

My work unknown to fame; 
But let me calmly toil to trace 

On minds the deathless name. 

That name which stands on high sublime, 

The symbol and the test, 
Of all that's great through rolling time. 

Or future endless rest! 

Can this be, thought I, my former correspondent, the 
rational philosopher, and orator of the Town Hall, Biver- 
ton ? If so, there is a change somewhere ; either a new 
face for the occasion, or-— and let me hope the latter is 
the correct, as it is the most charitable supposition — a 
new set of principles. But the name ? Is that changed 
too ? The philosopher went by the name of ' Dabioso ; ' 
the poetical schoolmaster calls himself * Coumey.' 

* What are you studying now ? ' said my friend, who 
watched my reverie, but knew not its cause. 

* Do you know anything of Conmey's history ? ' I in- 
quired. 

* No ; at least only what he has himself communicated. 
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I 

which is very little. I helieve he was at one time a 
puhlic lecturer on some suhject, I don't well know what ; 
phrenology, mesmerism, or some other mystery. ' 

* Oh ! what are his hahits ? ' 

* Somewhat eccentric, but strictly moral. He is very 
regular in his attendance at chapel, and seems most 
anxious to benefit the children sent to him. I doubt 
whether he has had a systematic education ; but he is 
quick— -I mean intellectually — and has a prodigious me- 
mory, of which I will give you an instance. Some time 
ago, I delivered a lecture to the working-men of this 
town on self - improvement. Goumey was present. 
Three months afterwards, I happened to spend a night 
in Eastbridge, which is twenty miles from this place, and 
was surprised to see placards announcing a lecture that 
evening to the mechanics of Eastbridge, by Mr. J. Cour- 
ney. The name arrested my attention, and I resolved 
to go to the place. At the appointed hour, our school- 
master made his appearance, and, not wishing to be seen 
by him, I selected a quiet comer where I could hear dis- 
tinctly enough. His exordium consisted of a few appro- 
priate sentences, in which there was a rather over liberal 
supply of the terms 'mentality,* 'rationality,' and 
' philosophy. ' Having thus opened the business, he 
proceeded, without so much as a slip of paper in his hand 
to deliver his lecture, which consisted, from beginning 
to endf and word for word, of the lecture I had delivered 
here three months before ! You seem incredulous, but 
it is a positive Jhct ; and at its close he received a hearty 
vote of thanks for his ' deeply interesting and excellent 
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lecture '—a circamstance whicli, you may be sure, tick- 
led my fancy amazingly. ' 

* I should like much to see this character. ' 

* Very well ; I shall send a note inviting him to meet 
you at tea this evening.' 

* N0| that will never do ; no questions at present 
I have my reasons ; don't ask him to meet me, but ask 
him to take tea with you ; and if he be the man I sup- 
pose, the meeting will he increased in interest from his 
ignorance of my presence.* 

The hour of tea arrived,, and with it Mr. Coumey* I 
watched his approach up the avenue, but could not then 
recognise aught of Dubioso. When seated in the room, 
however, I saw that Dubioso and Courney were the 
same man, although there was a great external change. 
He was ignorant of my name, as, at my own request, I 
had been introduced to him merely as a friend ; but 
again and again I observed him looking earnestly at me ; 
perhaps he was thinking of Biverton, and the 'challenge' 
which he assured Green he had sent to me. In the course 
of conversation, the subject oi rational philosophy came 
up. I made some allusions which Courney, with his 
retentive memory, could not misunderstand* To the 
astonishment of my friend, and to my own exceeding 
gratification, he turned to me, and said— >' Sir, I know 
you, and am under deep and eternal obligation to you. 
You once heard me pleading for infidelity— God forgive 
me ! — under the hypocritical bait of material advantages 
to the toiling people. In a speech which I have since 
felt to be one of great power, you vindicated the doc* 
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trine of an overruling Providence, as opposed to the 
notion that would exclude him from the earth ; and the 
power and value of faith, as opposed to what you termed 
a ' cold, withering, frightful, everlasting No !' That 
* everlasting no* rung in my ears for many months. I 
could not shake it off. It drove me to search the 
Scriptures ; and, by light, I hope from the true source, 
I found there the utter folly and absurdity of that 8u« 
perficial but boasting thing which arrogates to itself the 
insulted name of philosophy. Sir, I thank you from my 
heart. You saw I was a fool, and you pitied me ; but 
you saw also that I was a proud fool, and you wisely 
thrashed me, by your clear exposure of my philosophy 
that evening.' 

' I am both glad and grateful for this interview,' I 
said ; ' but your name ?* 

' Oh ! I comprehend. It is aU right. I have two. 
They are both really my^own. My full name is Jacob 

DUBIOSO COURNEY.' 
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No. XIX. The Beautiful. 

The age of despotism — Clearness of Christianitj — Specula- 
tions — Re.action — Scepticism—- Youth appreciates beauty 
— Natural scenery — Necessity of Revelation — Scepticism 
tested by truth — Questions which nature cannot answer — 
The calm reply of the New Testament. 

The age of despotism is rapidly receding into tbe past : 
it will soon be historical. Linked to the dark ages by 
numerous affinities, it must retire with them amidst the 
obscurity of forgetfulness. Let it go ; let the young 
men of the present bear its pall, and convey it to that 
grave which no resurrection shall ever rend. They may 
shout over its decadence, for it brought no blessing to 
their fathers, and it has left no valued inheritance to 
them. It was the patron of might, but it had no ge* 
nerous sympathies with essential right; it looked on 
the temporary interests of the few, but it had no beam- 
ing glance for the wants of the multitude ; it com- 
manded religious conformity, but allowed no inquiry 
regarding intelligible union ; it prescribed faith, but pro- 
scribed the exercise of the intellect ; it demanded the 
fruits of religion, but neglected to scatter its living seed 
on the soil ; it expected loyalty from stem proclama- 
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tion, and virtue from penal enactments, and peace from 
gleaming swords, but it explained not the salutary genius 
of constitutional law, it exhibited not the well-spring 
of true morality, it proclaimed not the grand motive of 
national concord — and it failed. Let it perish ; for 
stem despotism is as much opposed to the' interests of 
man, as it is at variance with the religion of God. It 
makes no provision for the heart, and therefore it has 
nothing in common with the gospel of love ; it offers 
no scope for the intellectual faculties, and therefore it 
comes not from * the Father of lights ;' its idealism 
is that of fear, and therefore it enters not into ' the hope 
which maketh not ashamed ;' it is a foul libel upon our 
glorious Christianity, to insinuate that its victories are^ 
achieved in the dark, or that it is indebted for its tri- 
umphs to the ignorance of the people. We are not the 
oracles of enigma ; we deal in no equivocal riddles ; 
we mutter not from the veiled mysteries which are 
known only to the initiated : lighit is our motto ; love 
is our impulse ; the knowledge of God and his Anointed 
is our aim. 

But, whilst the departure of the despotic era down the 
stream of time gladdens us, and whilst we hope that it 
will never again spread its baleful shadow over these 
nations, we cannot overlook the consequences of its long 
dynasty : it has left behind it a sediment of multiform 
errors. From this mucilage, numerous embodiments of 
anti-evangelism are habitually arising ; these range from 
the gross atheism which at once denies the being of God 
and the immortality of the human soul, to the polished 
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pantheism which finds God in CTerything, and makes all 
special revelation saperfluous. Between these eztranes» 
there are speculations, theories, doctrines, idealisms, with- 
oat number. This consequence of the despotic era mig^t 
have been expected : it was the reaction from blind faith 
to blind unbelief, the terrible transition from universal 
credulity to universal scepticism. The mind, surfeited 
and stupified by over-belief^ threw off the load, and leaped 
amidst the regions of negation. 

This, however, does not justify scepticism, nor remove 
the responsibility of free and intelligent agents ; but 
surely it intimates the danger of the first step in a retro- 
grade movement from the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and it also shows that the relation of one error 
to another is so close, that every wise man ought to be 
watchful, lest by a sure process he be drawn onwards 
in the fatal career to the vortex of utter infidelity, the 
region of sunless negation, and be left in the hour of 
his terrible necessity with no foothold when the earth 
reels from its centre, and no star in the firmament, when 
the heavens are covered with the sackcloth of mourning 
over the funeral of time. Such a fearfiil issue, every 
man who has realised the great idea of a human soul, 
will earnestly deprecate ; but it is the issue consequent 
upon voluntary departure from, or voluntary neglect oi, 
the great principles of that benign economy under which 
the human race are placed. 

Youth appreciates beauty; it is the appropriate season 
for the action of the tender, the sublime, and the grand, 
upon the mental vision. The soul is then pliant, it 
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readily receives impressions from external objects ; and 
descriptions of the beautiful, by a skilful pen or pencil 
are then conveyed to it with comparative ease : hence 
that class of writers who elaborate the ideal philosophy, 
and profess to have discovered the beautiful, the true, 
and the good, without the aid of any supernatural reve* 
lation, construct their lucubrations so as to captivate the 
young, and to win from their ranks the disciples of the 
superficial school. These men avoid all reference to 
Christianity, ezc^t when they stumble upon a text 
which illustrates some favourite dogma* Occasionally, 
indeed, they compliment the sincerity of Christians, but 
it is in a manner which leaves the impression that they 
pity the weakness which receives and credits the special 
teachings of the New Testament. They are loud in 
their praises of * nature,' and eloquent in their descrip- 
tions of her beauty and poetry ; but these laudations 
are so uttered, as to imply that the followers of the 
Nazarene are shut up to a narrow circle of cold doctrines, 
which, instead of warming the heart and elevating the 
understanding, have invariably the contrary effect. Now, 
instead of opposing theory to this implied censure, we 
affinn that, by the aid of neglected evangelism, we can not 
only soar with them to the altitude of their ideal beauty, 
but that it will give us wing to penetrate regions far be« 
yond their loftiest conceptions. 

How beautiful ia nature ! What exquisite pictures 
does she present to &e eye 1 Behold her emerald car- 
pet, interwoven with a thousand flowers, whose leaves 
are tinted with a thousand hues, and whose odours per« 
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fume the passing breeze ; lier fertile valleys, rewarding 
the hand of industry with wealth more valuable than 
ever sparkled in the tiara of monarchs ; her vast forests, 
whose rustling leaves and waving branches, in harmony 
with the winds of heaven and the notes of birds of beau- 
teous plume, produce one of her own inimitable concerts ; 
her crystal streamlets, softly stealing over the green- 
sward, and kissing the root of many a gentle flower ; 
her mighty rivers, now moving slowly over level regions, 
and imparting fertility in their procession — ^now flowing 
rapidly, in accordance with the declivity of the land, 
whilst their waters glitter in the beams of the brilliant 
sun — ^now rushing with irresistable fury over the rock- 
ledge, and forming the earth-shaking cataract, whose 
spray sparkles against the horizon with all the glories 
of the prismatic fires — and now, after the toils of the 
passage and the chafing of the fall, passing solemnly to 
the bosom of the great ocean, to mingle with its waters, 
like an old man, after the race, and struggle, and stun- 
ning events of his journey, carried to the grave, that 
liis dust may mingle with that of his fathers ; her ma- 
jestic mountains lifting their summits above the region 
of storm and shadow, and covered with eternal snow 
and sunshine, as if to present a throne of purity and 
light, inviting angels to descend and reign ; her annual 
procession of winter, spring, summer, autumn, the royal 
four that she has delegated to bear rule successively 
over her children, and in turn to bless them with ap- 
propriate gifts ; her mighty reservoir of water, whose 
liquid arms interlink the nations, and bear the produce 
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o£ one continent to another, for tke purpose of amicable 
interchange — ^that great sea which now sleeps to the 
lullaby of the zephyr, placid as an infant's cheek which 
has never been stained by sin, and now roars with the 
voice of seven thunders, and tosses its mountain waves 
among the flying clouds of heaven, whilst the strongest 
navies are helpless before it, as a shell of glass beneath 
the foot of a giant, or a gossamer across the path of a ca- 
reering lion ; her glorious sun pouring light and life 
throughout her wide dominions ; and her midnight sister- 
hood of stars studding the blue concave like gems upon 
the forehead of night, and singing in mystic poetry ' the 
music of the spheres ! ' 

Thus far we go with the class of writers under review ; 
nay, we not only concur in the opinion that the lessons 
taught by the material revelation are valuable, but we 
have uniformly urged the duty of eliciting those lessons. 
But when they intimate that this is the only revelation 
required by man, and that he is capable of deducing a 
sufficient argument for virtue and morality from these 
beautiful paragraphs in the great book of nature, we de- 
cidedly object. Having gazed upon this sublime scene, 
the idea of causation immediately occurs to us. We ask, 
Who is the creator of this immense field of beauty and 
sublimity ? who is the limner of this magnificent pic- 
ture ? and what substantial thoughts are we to attach 
to the oft-recurring phrase—* nature ? * If it be inti- 
mated that the word is only a reverential synonyme for 
the works of Grod, we reply, that what is gained to the 
spirit of reverence by its use, is more than counte^- 
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balanced by the loss solFered by sonnd pbilosophy. Na^ 
ture is not a cause, but an effect : it is not the author, 
but the book ; not the artist, but the picture ; and we 
think that true reverence will suggest the duty of bowing 
the knee to the invisible cause of all this visible beauty« 
But does the latter tell us how he may be found, or an- 
swer the inquiry, How may we approach him with the 
certainty of acceptance ? Our idealists, who pass by 
the New Testament as they would an almanac past date, 
have no satisfactory reply. They tell us, indeed, that 
the Creator is merciful and good ; but, without chal- 
lenging the proposition, we have a right to demand the 
name of their informant. It is unmanly to conceal the 
source of this intensely important doctrine. Either 
they have obtained it from the book they despise, or 
they have not. If they have, it is cowardly to kindle 
their lamps at our altar without acknowledgment; if 
they have not, then nature is their teacher ; but if so, 
surely we may discover the doctrines as readily as they, 
for our attachment to Isaiah and Paul has not blinded us 
to the lessons of the seasons and the zodiac. 

Let OS, therefore, see how the matter will stand when 
the God of life, light, and truth, is reverentially seen 
creating all this visible beauty, and appealing by it to 
the &culty in man which he has formed expressly to 
realise it. Our mental conception of the beautiful is 
the action of a power with which he has endowed us ; 
and through the eye — ^the sensible medium of communi- 
cation between material beauty and the understanding 
•^those pictures are conveyed which we denominate 
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beaatifttl. Does it dishonour man to acknowledge this, 
and to glorify God in his works ? We have spoken of 
the green earth, but who gives it this agreeable colour ? 
We have pointed to the flowers that adorn it, but so 
did our Redeemer, whose name is shunned as the sym« 
bol of religious fanaticism* ' Consider the lilies of the 
field/ says he, ' how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin : and yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if Qodso clothe the grogs of the fields which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, ye of little faith ? ' We 
have alluded to the fertile valley : ' Goiygiveth the in- 
crease.' We have directed attention to the forest, with 
its rustling leaves and waving branches, among which 
the breeze makes music : ^ The trees of the Lord are 
full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon which he hath 
planted* He maketh the clouds his chariot ; he walk- 
eth upon the wings of the wind.' We have referred to 
the crystal streamlet : * Hb broughi itreams out of the 
rock, and caused the waters to run down.' We have 
pictured the mighty river in its course : ^ Thou didst 
cleave the earth with rivers.' We have called attention 
to the majestic mountains : ' Who hath weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance ? By 
his strength he setteth fast the mountains.' We have 
glanced at the regularity of the seasons : ' The day is 
thine, the night also is thine : thou hast prepared the 
light and the sun ; thou hast set all the borders of the 
earth ; thou hast made summer and winter. He re- 
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serveth unto as the appointed weeks of harvest. The 
north and the south : thon hast created them. Tabor 
and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name. And the Lord 
said. While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.' We have viewed the great ocean 
with its characteristic changes : *Thou rulest the raging 
of the sea : when the waves thereof arise, thou stillest 
them. And Jesus arose and rebuked the winds and the 
sea, and there was a great calm.' And we have gazed 
upon the light of the biilliant sun, and the midnight 
host of stars : * God made two great lights : he made 
the itars also ; he commandeth the sun, and spreadeth 
out the heavens, and maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Ple- 
iades, and the chambers of the south ; he telleth the 
number of the stars ; he calleth them, aU by name,* 

On a review of all these inspired utterances respecting 
the grand, the sublime, the attractive, which meet our 
eye as it sweeps creation, and blend into one gorgeous 
picture of unequalled splendour, are we not constrained 
to exclaim with Zechariah, in reference to the glorious 
Being who placed it in the fields of space, * How great 
M HIS beauty ! ' How much do they not lose who are 
satisfied with admiring the furniture of this outer court 
of the great temple, but have no heart-swelling desire to 
penetrate the arcanum — ^to lift the veil, that they may 
reverently look upon the ineffable Light and Life who 
gave existence, colour, and finish to this magnificent 
picture, and hung it up in the gaUery of the universe 
for the study of its intelligent inhabitants ! 
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But by what process of reasoning have we reached 
the conclusion, that He whose inexhaustible mind poured 
out these treasures of beauty, is favourably disposed 
towards us ? It is not written upon the heavens that 
* God is love ; ' f^r, with all their beauty, they are some- 
times vocal with the terrific thunder, and lit up with the 
fiery glare of the blasting lightning. It is not inscribed 
upon the clouds ; for, with all their variegated drapery 
they are sometimes charged with the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and wasteth at noon-day. It is 
not engraved upon the mountain summits ; for, with 
all their magnificence, they sometimes belch out the de- 
structive lava, and scathe with blackness extensive fields 
covered with food for nations, whilst man and beast are 
licked up by the desolating fire-tongue, as the dry stub- 
ble after the harvest. It is not inscribed upon the sur- 
face of the earth ; for, with all its motherly care to nurse 
its myriad children, it sometimes reels like a drunkard, 
and rocks from its centre, whilst its granite jaws open 
to devour whole cities with their shrieking and doomed 
inhabitants. And it is not impressed upon the bosom 
of the great deep ; for, with all its occasional serenity, 
it sometimes plays mth human life as a lion with a kid, 
and engulphs the pride of nations in its unfathomable 
caves. 

How, then, shall we decide with certainty regarding 
the moral character of the omnipotent God ? Will phi- 
losophical idealism help us in this difficulty ? We are 
entitled to press this question, for if it wish to disciple 
us, we would have a reason to sway our minds, and de- 
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tennine our resolution. It professes the highest degree 
of intellectaality ; it affects the ethereal in its mental 
Hight, so that our request should not involve it in per- 
plexity. Bnt the oracle is dumb ! Let ns leave it in 
the valley, then, and, by the aid of evangelism, ascend 
the momitain where Js s us instructs hU disciples. Hark t 
He, too, discourses about visible phenomena, and gathers 
texts from the flower, the fig-tree, the mustard-seed, the 
vineyard, the sower, the tares, and the pearl ; but he 
throws a new and wonderful light around creation by the 
utterance, ' God so loved the world, that he gave his >on]y 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life/ This solves the mys- 
tery, and removes the difficulty— this is the key that 
opens paradise, and the light which clothes heaven in the 
soft beauty of reconciliation— this is the doctrine of 
doctrines, the central force which sets in motion the di- 
vine machinery of redemption. We stand amidst its 
influence, and look upon the heavens as our native skies, 
and upon God as our Father in Christ. We gaze upon 
the beauties of creation, and feel them doubly beautiful ; 
for our Father built the world, and furnished it with all 
its glories, that it might be the scene of our redemption, 
and spiritual education, and training for eternity ; and, 
gazing devoutly and adoringly upon Christ, who inter- 
posed for us when He foresaw our moral wreck upon 
the shores of time, we thankfully exclaim, * He is aU 
together lovely /' 
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Ko. XX. Ideas About Man. 

What f whence t wherefore is man ? — ^The conditions of his be- 
ing, and his position in the social economy^-Tfae animal 
idea of man — ^The cMrahic idea— The romantic idea—Hie 
eoaTentional idea— An ingemoiiB meohanie anppoaed— The 
suppodtifm applied-p-No man aees hia fellow — " We/' and 

our " house" — Reason and the book— The troe idea of man 

« 

woith7 of the Creator and the creature. 

Amokg ihe questions which appeal for solution to the 
reason of man, there is none of greater magnitude, with 
all its seeming simplicity, than that which directly asks 
him what he is himself. All ethers converge upon this 
simple, yet startling inquiry. It is the condensation of 
a thousand other questions, individually of minor im- 
portance, hut the answers to which rise in interest as 
they hear upon this. It is generally the last question 
which a man puts to himself, though it ought to be the 
first. The man who eyades it is neither honest to him- 
self nor to those with whom he associates ; for it deeply 
concerns him, both personally and relatively^ It is not 
enough that he reply by enumerating the constituents of 
the human organisation, fie may, without chaUenge, 
adopt the common hypothesis respecting physical form- 
ation and mental life ; he may urge the duality of his 

p 
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existence, and even insist that he is trinity in nnity*- 
soul, spirit, body-— and yet the true idea of his indi- 
viduality, with all its momentous interests, remain un- 
perceived, unappreciated, unfelt* * I exist,' is a self- 
evident proposition, whose truth cannot be made more 
obvious by arguments. The simple &ct of enunciatioa 
is irresistible proof of the truth of that which is an- 
nounced. The man who says, ' I am,' has demonstrated 
his own beirg. And on this very ground our question 
meets him. It were folly to reason with a non-exist- 
ence ; hence it takes hold of his admitted entity, and 
in effect says, * You are, but what ? whence ? where^ 
fore ? * 

That these questions, put thus directly to the man 
individually, are also of relative importance, will appear 
by reference to the conditions of his being, and his po- 
sition in the social economy. Every man is a link in 
the great chain of humanity. Perfect isolation from 
the race in which he forms an unit is as impossible as 
an absolute vacuum in nature. He may become mis- 
anthrope or ascetic ; but he must live from the soil 
which nourishes the race, and breathe the air which they 
inspire ; and the invisible bond which unites him to 
them cannot be severed while life continues. The dec- 
trine of dependencies is little understood. It wants the 
. hand of a master to do it justice. Neither philosophy, 
theology, nor poetry, has done anything but glance 
upon it. It remains an almost unexplored region, a 
terra incognita^ the discovery of which would prove that 
— tribe, caste, and class, notwithstanding — the dwellers 
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man may help the thoughts and mrestigations of some 
of our readers, each of whom is interested in its correct 
solution. 

The animal idea of man was that which filled the eye 
and appealed to the senses. It was a huge, gross 
thing, in keeping with the martial character of the times 
in which it commanded respect. It was a thing for 
war, plunder, carnage— -a thing of weight and measure- 
ment—a thing of fiesh, blood, bones, and sinews — ^a 
thing of brawny limbs, of physical courage, great pow<- 
ers of endurance, impetuous, energetic, strong, bold, 
fearless; in short, a great animal. Bulk gained homage, 
size commanded respect, stature placed its envied pos- 
sessor at the head of the foraging party, or the plunder- 
ing gang ; and in proportion to his success in appro«- 
priating the property of others, was his fitness for being' 
the village chieftain, or king of the petty tribe. The 
' men of renown,' the giants of the lawless antediluvial 
age, were of this stamp. But this idea of man retained 
its hold upon society long after civilisation, and even 
religion, had modified public opinion on most other 
matters. Nor is this to be wondered at, so long as war 
was a trade, and the deputy of Mars sat in his car with 
his sanguinary brow laurelled by the national bards. 
The Philistines had their Goliath, the Jews their Sam- 
son, and the Greeks their Hercules. Of the first king 
elected by the Hebrews, it is recorded that * among the 
children of Israel there was not a goodlier person than 
he : from his shoulders and upwards, he was higher 
than any of the people.' That this was a recommend- 
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atiou to popular favoar, there cannot be a doubt. The 
king himself was influenced by the same idea in the se- 
lection of his warriors ; for, 'when Saul saw any strong 
man, or any valiant man, he took him unto him.' Every 
person has heard of Peter the Great's regiment of gi* 
gantic grenadiers ; and we have something of the same 
kind among ourselves in that notable company— the 
Horse Guards. Mental or moral qualities were left out 
of the question. The visible filled the eye and decided 
the choice ; for the ideas of power and authority were 
associated with the robust frame and imposing mien. 
The metaphors and poetical images of the ancients il- 
lustrate these remarks. The terrific roar, the courage 
and strength of the lion, and the ferocity of the bear, 
are selected as apt images of corresponding qualities in 
the heroes of antiquity. Other characteristics of some 
of the animal tribes were also themes of encomium. 
Swiftness of foot was celebrated : * Asahel was as light 
of foot as a wild roe.' Among those who joined the 
forlorn hope at Ziklag, some are mentioned who were 
as swift as the roes upon the mountains ; and in his 
famous and inimitable lamentation over Saul and Jo* 
nathan, the conquerer of Goliath says, * They were 
swifter than eagles.' Homer constantly praises Achilles 
as the swift-footed. He tells us, 

' No gpreater honour e'er has been attained 
Than what strong hands or nimble feet have gained.* 

The value of agility among warlike tribes, both for 
pursuit and flight, could not fail to be noticed. To 
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overtake or to escape was everything. So important 
was it considered, tbat ancient Greece instituted games 
for the purpose of developing this endowment. The 
Apostle Paul more than once iUnstrates the spiritual 
race of the candidates for a happy immortality, by al- 
luding to those games. The stadium, especiaUy, serres 
his purpose. But a course of preliminary training, as 
well as strict attention to the laws of the race, was ne- 
cessary for the competitors. Horace refers to this :— 

* A youth who hopes the Olympic prize to gain. 
All arts must try, and er'ry toil sustain : 
The extremes of heat and cold must often prove, 
And shun the weakening joys of wine and love.' 

The chivalric idea of man comes next under review. 
Cervantes has impaled it on the points of a wondrous 
satire, but he exhibits his wit at the expense of his 
hobby, for Don Quixote was an amiable personage, al- 
beit no great reasoner. He could not forecast conclu- 
sions like Aristotle, nor trace sequences like Socrates, 
nor construct syllogisms like Warburton ; but he pos- 
sessed qualities fitted to make him useful in a more 
settled state of society. One cannot help feeling a sort 
of quiet affection for the chivalrous Quixote. His 
troubles excite our pity, despite his ludicrous blunders, 
when we recollect the motives which prompted the re^ 
doubtable knight. This famous book, however, is only 
the caricature of a great acted picture, the original of 
which had some touches of the beautiful and sublime, 
and some features of great practical value, resulting 
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frpm living principles but faintly realised by the ac- 
tors. . The system of knighthood appears to have 
sprung out of the necessities of an unsettled state 
of society, and was, perhaps, the best check, as a 
counteracting force, to the turbulent ravages of those 
lawless banditti that infested Europe at that time. 
In the transition hovi the rude to the civilised 
condition, bands of men, like the individual under 
similar circumstanoes, are sure to become erratic. 
Civilisation creates orbits for the various sections of 
organised society ; but, in the days of which we 
speak, civilisation was only beginning to cast her first 
faint beams across the European horizon, the effect of 
which was to arousQ savageism ta an apprehension that 
its reign was about to be disputed, and its territories 
invaded. Under these circumstances, the conservatism 
of rude might would gather its forces to prevent the ap- 
prehended revolution. Each freebooter, the champion 
of things as they were, would gather around him his 
chosen companions— -the wild, the discontented, the cri- 
minal, the ferocious, and the daring ; these, flitting from 
cave to rock, from forest solitude to mountain fastness, 
would watch the companies of travellers from city to city, 
and, leaping upon them, would surprise and plunder' 
them. Availing themselves, also, of the black-winged 
superstitions that hung over the nations, they would give 
currency to the popular credulity that their mysterious 
movements and mischievous successes were caused by 
association with witches, wizards, conjurers, and other 
agents, who had imaginary access to supernatural pow- 
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ers. The belief of these absurdities would paralyse the 
wealthy merchant with his sparkling diamonds^ and the 
rich noble with his beautiful heiress, ,as they travelled 
in search of gain or pleasure. Thus, neither life nor 
property would be safe amidst those deserts, where no 
Macadam had broken flints, and no Stephenson had laid 
down railway-sleepers. The preservation of life and 
property would thus become a question of intense inte- 
rest. Law could not reach these formidable hordes. 
But, as in the natural, so in the moral world ; one dis- 
turbing force creates another, and, by their mutually 
neutralising influences, the required equilibrium is ob- 
tained. Thus we find a theory to account for the rise 
of chivalry. The lords of the soil, the nobles, and the 
high-spirited gallants, would fraternise, or vie with each 
other in deeds of daring courage, that they might punish 
these desperadoes, and liberate the fair captives whom 
they had carried to their mountain labyrinths, in the 
expectation of a heavy ransom-price. The heroic achieve- 
ments of the chivalrous youth would be rewarded by the 
hand of the redeemed lady; and, as the wandering 
minstrels, in those palmy days of poetry, when passion- 
ate numbers were applauded in the courts of the gran- 
dees, would not fail to celebrate the exploits of the 
successful champion, adding an occasional touch of the 
miraculous, to give them deeper interest, the breasts of 
other youthful candidates for similar fame would be fired 
with burning ambition, and the tide, once set in, would 
roll on, until the thirst for the fame of chivalry had 
spread that delirium throughout Europe which ended in 
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tbe insanity of the Crnsades. Then it was slaked in 
blood ! The flower of Europe, at the cry of Peter the 
Hermit, closed with the fiery Saracen on fields once 
trod by the feet of Heaven^s prophets, and by those of 
the Lord of prophets ; and the echoes of Palestine, once 
▼ocal with inspired anthems, were summoned to repeat 
the wild jargon and Babel oaths of many northern na-- 
tions. Zeal without knowledge, enthusiasm without 
Judgment, and chivalry degenerated . into superstitious 
frenzy, had driven them there to fight for the empty 
tomb of the risen and glorified Prince of peace ! They 
went in search of a grave, and, alas ! what multitudes 
found one ; for their dust is mingled with die sands of 
Asia, and scattered by the banks of oriental rivers. No- 
thing now remained but to canonise the heroes of Jeru- 
rusalem, and to associate their names with the most 
extravagant legends respecting terrific rencounters with 
basilisks, dragons, and fiery flying serpentSt at the bare 
recital of which, ignorance, to this day, stares, and su- 
perstition crosses itself. Almost every northern country 
has its patron saint, manufactured out of these wild mar- 
vds ; and, not to be behind its sisters, England has its 
heroic St. G^rge with his dragon. 

By an easy step, we glide into the regions of romance. 
That the legends of chivalry furnished the materials out 
of which the northern Scalds, and the romance-makers 
of more sunny climes, constructed their extraordinary 
heroes, is obvious. He was a right valiant hero of ro- 
mance, and came up to the fuU stature of its idea of 
man, who could despatch dragons, grapple with mon- 
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sters of the desert, and break tlie spell with which some 
bearded magician had drawn the lovely and the beantifdl 
into his den. In the more rational specimens of ro- 
mance, it is worthy of notice, that we find the operation 
of a principle which is destined yet to influence mankind 
in a higher degree, perhaps, than its moat sangnine ad- 
vocates anticipate. We refer to the principle of bene- 
volence. Even when the writer selects the pirate or 
the robber as his hero, he takes care to invest him with, 
at least, one truly noble attribute ; so that, like Byron's 
Conrad, 

' He leaves a corsair's name to other times, 
Linked with one virtae 4nd a tbonsaad dimes.' 

The secret of this may be that it is true to nature ; for 
a being thoroughly, entirely, and always cruel, must go 
out of the list of men, and enter that of demons. More- 
over, consistency required it. The hero almost always 
is passionately in love. Now, it would be anomalous, 
and therefore incredible, that a man ardently attadied to, 
and constantly attracted by, one beautiful object, who 
reigned supreme in his heart amidst all his rovings and 
enterprises, should be totally insensible to the amiable 
and the gentle in other persons, and totally destitute of 
the feeling of kindness, which is a modification of love. 
Mental consistency, therefore, required the occasional 
outburst of good thoughts, even from the tongue of the 
corsair, and the occasional manifestation of generosity, 
even on the part of the bandit, always supposing the 
affections of each to be fixed on some gentle creature 
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on a distant shore. But more than this. There is 
something here of hi h^her importance' than con- 
sistency, on the part of the romancist, in drawing a 
fiill-leng^ portrait of his hero. There is the scintillation 
of a glorious principle, which is daily rising higher in 
the moral horison, and which will shortly pour its efful- 
gence on the gladdened world : we mean, government 
hy atiraetionf and not by force* It is not necessary to 
suppose that the artist, whilst characterising his hero, 
had any clear apprehension of this great truth — ^for great 
truths have heen often enunciated hy parties who were 
ignorant of the services they were rendering to the 
world. 

Once more, hefore we dismiss this class of actors on 
the great stage, it may he remarked, that their efforts to 
conceal their lawless pursuits from the ohjects of their 
affection are acts of homage to gentleness and goodness. 
The pirate and the highway rohher are often thus repre- 
sented ; and their mental struggles, arising from the fear 
that the discovery of their manner of life would lead to 
the loss of their heloved ones, are deeply interesting to 
the student of humanity. The concealment of their real 
character is the trihute of praise which vice lays upon 
the shrine of virtue. 

Conventional ideas of man might now pass under 
notice, such as those of the herald's office, of wealth, 
of party, of sect, of &shion, of good-fellowism, of dandy- 
ism, of the turf, and of the table, each of which might 
swell into a chapter of enormous length, hut we deem 
them all unworthy of further notice than that which is 
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implied in this wholesale classification and rejection. 
We shall not invade Carlyle's prerogative by saying a 
word more about them. But, then, it is supposed that 
there is to be found somewhere a perfect standard of 
judgment, otherwise, not only were our musings profit- 
less, but possibly we may have been censuring that as 
deficient which may be as good as that which we propose 
to substitute for it. The process of comparison may 
be useful in certain cases, but, of two or more given 
propositions, we may select that which appears to as 
best ; yet, in a case of this kind, involving vital interests, 
our tastes, habits, or caprice, must not be left to pro- 
nounce upon a so-called best. Amidst contending 
opinions, we need an umpire, whose decision must be 
final, though it may clash with our previous convictions 
and remove our foregone conclusions. By the aid of 
rational induction, we may go fieur to determine that 
moral and intellectual state which comes up to the true 
idea of man ; but there are conditions of the human 
race which require either a pattern man— -the living 
standard of the thing in question— or a declaratory re- 
velation, or both, that the possibility of mistake may 
be avoided ; for if it can be inferred that mistake in- 
volves fearful issues, it must also be inferred that the 
Good Being, to whom man owes his capabilities of pro- 
gress, would speak so decidedly on the point, as to leave 
the blame of mistake with man himself. This, how- 
ever, is only a priori. We affirm nothing yet, either 
about a living model of perfect humanity or about a ver- 
bal revelation, but go in search of the true idea of man 
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by a few steps on what we trust will prove firm ground. 

A .friend takes us to the premises of an ingenious 
mechanic, and directs our attention to a machine which 
he has recently completed. We look at it, and examine 
it minutely» but cannot comprehend the object of its 
construction. It appears exceedingly complicated, to 
have contradictory movements, to be, in short, altogether 
inexplicable and mysterious. We cannot infer its use, 
whether it be a hydraulic or pyrotechnic instrument, or 
whether it be intended for husbandry or manu£icture— for 
it appears to have chsracteristics that would suit either ; 
still there are others which, in our judgment, would 
neutrslise them. But the man who designed it assures 
us that, though it has been partially injured by a jealous 
enemy, yet, under his awn directianf it accomplishes 
exactly the purpose for which it was designed, and that 
every movement is necessary to this end. So far as he 
is concerned, there is no mystery about it. The mystery 
lies exclusively in our deficient perception. 

Now, look at man. We find him possessing endow- 
ments of the most marvellous kind, such as no other 
creature in the world can lay claim to. He is fearfully 
and wonderfully made. He seems to have qualities 
that fit him for any enterprise, physical, moral, or in- 
teUectual. He laughs at material obstructions ; scales 
mountains ; levels hills ; brings food out of the earth's 
surface, and wealth out of its bowels ; traverses the 
vast ocean ; defies the cold of eternal snows, and the 
heat of the torrid zone ; and yet he is carried away by 
some hasty passion, falls before some exciting tempta- 
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tion, or dies, as the result of some apparently trifling 
accident. He stands 6n the battle-field while the artillery 
of death roars around him ; and yet he weeps over the 
sickbed of an infant, and carries it to the grave trem- 
bling with grief. He sends his thoughts through eter* 
nity, and sports, in imagination, among the countless 
worlds of God's uniyerse ; and yet he is confined to a 
small and sickly planet. He would not exchange his 
mighty aspirations for the thrones of all nations ; and 
yet we have seen him begging a morsel of bread. He 
stands and gazes on the midnight hosts of heaven, and, 
lifting his hand, exclaims exultingly, ' I shall outlive 
them all !' and yet a few handfuls of earth shall soon 
cover him from the view of the spectator. He claims 
affinity with the principalities and powers in upper 
worlds ; and yet he says to corruption, 'Thou art my 
father ; to the worm, thou art my brodier and sister.' 
For what was this being made ? Is all that was intended 
by his intellectual and moral attributes accomplished, 
when he is 

' Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ? ' 

If SO, to what purpose are these powers ? Is there 
not waste on the part of the Giver, and burdensome 
possession on the part of the recipient ? Why has he 
been endowed with such keen sensibilities, such high 
aspirations, such grand hopes ? Why has he the power 
of realising the unseen, and holding communion with 
the invisible ? Why the ability to entertain thoughts 
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which survive hodily dissolution, not to mention the in- 
tuitive perception of the possihility, and the rational 
conviction of the probability, of immortality ? The 
more steadily we gaze upon him, the more difficult be-* 
comes the living riddle* His very eccentricities fascinate. 
His follies are self-rebukes, illustrating by contrast the 
value of his wisdom. His littleness suggests that he 
was made to be great, and his greatness, that he is de- 
stined to be greater. His race is not yet run. His 
history is not completed. His powers have not been 
fully tested. His movements, however, are contradic- 
tory, ' inexplicable, mysterious. We cannot, unaided, 
understand his destiny, nor solve this imposing enigma. 
And yet there is so much skill exhibited in his constitu- 
tion, that we are forced to the conclusion that his Maker 
intended him for something beyond what is visible to us. 
It cannot be that there is waste of endowment. Is 
thought a mockery ? Is hope a delusion ? Is faith an 
impostor ? Is imagination a dream ? Is aspiration a 
deceit ? Is love a crime ? Is patriotism an insanity ? 
Is philosophy a nonentity ? Is religion a lie ? But still 
mystery troubles us. Mystery ! Let us think again. 
What is it that we call mysterious ? May it not be the 
deficiency of our perception, and not the constitution 
of the object of our study, that creates the mystery ? 
It is nothing more ; nothing less ; nothing else. We 
see only through a glass, darkly. 

Now, having reached this point, what hipders us from 
supposing that the Maker of this wonderful being should 
by some means convey information similar to that given 
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by the mechanic alluded to, and ray, * Under my dsrec" 
tion, man will accompliah exactly the purposes for which 
I designed him.' Here is a new idea. It startles and 
pleases I We begin to chide ourselves for not thinking 
of this before, instead of pondering over mysteries 
which we could not nnravel. The thing is so reasonable. 
What so certain, on the one hand, that man was created 
for the accomplishment of some purpose worthy of his 
infinitely wise Creator ; and what so likely, on the other, 
that He should have him constantly under his own di- 
rection, that the real purpose of his creation might be 
realised ? Nay, reason, now that she has received the 
idea, goes further, and says^ it must be so ; for if the 
Creator had intended man to pursue the end of his being 
without such aid — ^which is an absurd supposition — it 
would have been necessary to make him master of all 
the 8e<^ret8 of his own mind, that he might adjust and 
regulate all the springs and wheels himself. But it is 
not so. Man is compelled to speak of the constitution 
of his mind as mysterious, despite all his metaphysics, 
and all his experience, with revelation besides. Hence 
it follows, that, if he is ever to realise the object of his 
existence, or, in other words, to reach the true idea of 
man — created, redeemed, instructed, by the Great 
Author of his being— his power and faculties must be 
constantly plaqed under the direction of God. Let us 
take another step. It will be remembered that all that 
is permanently valuable about humanity is invisible to 
man. He sees not his fellow. ' We ' are unseen ; the 
house, the tent, the * tabernacle,' the material form in 
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whicli we dwell, is alone visible. Mind, sonl, intellect, 
is too fine for the bodily eye. Tet it is in the character 
and development of the unseen reality that our interests 
are involved* No matter, to our argument, whether or 
not man has experienced derangement in the exquisitely 
delicate machinery of his inner being, by some dire 
catastrophe, or by the act of some malignant power. 
What is he now ? How do we find him ? What are 
the constituent elements of his being as man! We 
shall avoid all metaphysical niceties, and reduce them 
to two — judgment and passions, or intellect and affec- 
tions, or, more popularly still, head and heart. It will 
be allowed by all, irrespective of moral or theological 
opinions, that man, as he now is, can reason and love ; 
and that the first consists in the use of the inteUectual 
power, whilst the last springs from the excitement of 
the affections. 3ut the act of reasoning supposes a 
mental region through which thought can sweep in 
search of data from which to deduce sound conclusions. 
As e. ^., from the visible, reason infers the invisible ; 
from an effect, a cause ; and from the fact of a creation, 
the existence of a Creator ; or thus, I am, but there was a 
time when I was not, therefore there must have been a 
Being anterior to me. No matter whether I be the second 
or the thousandth link in the chain of being, my reason 
darts through this mental region, perfectly independent of 
locality and time, and rests not until she fixes upon 9^ first 
cause sufficient to account for this conscious existence. 
She is satisfied and paralysed at the same instant — sa^ 
iisfied that there must be a first cause, but utterly 

Q 
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prostrated, when asked to account for it — satisfied, be- 
cause rational— paralysed, because finite. Thus right 
reason becomes the handmaid of firm faith, and brings 
back with her as the wealth she has acquired in her 
daring excursion these two intelligible and glorious con- 
clusions, namely— I am superior to matter, for I have 
been at the feet of the Eternal ; but I am infinitely in- 
ferior to Him, for the splendour of His ineffable glory 
overwhelmed me with the consciousness of my littleness. 
Immateriality and finitude are the conclusions which 
have been reached— the first our patent of dignity, the 
second our guarantee of progress. From the first, I 
learn that matter cannot bind me ; firom the second, that 
there is infinite room for the growth and development 
of my true being. To the Book, therefore, which tells 
me how I may grow up unto Him who is the head of 
humanity, it is my duty and interest reverently to listen. 
That Book, moreover, meets the other attribute of our 
nature — the power of loving, by presenting to our con- 
templation One who is the sum of all that is beautifdl 
and good, the pattern Man of perfect humanity, as well 
as One respecting whom all history and all the pheno- 
mena of inspiration proclaim, ' Truly this is the Son of 
Gx)d !' In Him is the true idea of man ; and though 
he be not at present on the earth, the aspirant for true 
greatness can say of Him, ' Whom having not seen^ we 
love r All other ideas about man sink into utter in- 
significance when this is realised ; it therefore is alone 
worthy at once of the Creator and the creature. 
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No. XXI. Thb Self Taught. 

Progren of popular Education— UnmiMl fadUties— The 
pleasures of knowledge — Self-denial— -Perseyerance — Sue- 
cess— Holy ambition-^Tlie cry for " men" — The spring of 
decision— Hallowed influence. 

The progress of popular education during the last 
twenty years has been extraordinary. There is still 
much ignorance abroad ; but I suggest that, but for the 
presence of unusual light, we should neither be aware 
of its existence, nor seek its removal. It is light which 
reveals the dark regions into which we desire to pene- 
trate. There are many sterile spots yet to reclaim, hut 
our facilities for doing so were never before so abundant. 
There is much land to conquer, but the probability of 
success was never before so great as it is at this mo- 
ment. The volunteers are unusually numerous, and the 
motives which impel them to action are generally of a 
kind which warrants the hope of triumph. Men ani- 
mated by the love of truth, and uninfluenced by mer- 
cenary considerations, are at hand. They are found in 
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the dark lanes and courts of our great cities, and in tlie 
villages and hamlets of our country, diffusing the beams 
of light, and scattering the seeds of truth. Many are 
running to and fro, according to an ancient prophecy, 
and knowledge is being increased. Old prejudices are 
breaking up, society is beginning to appreciate the phi- 
losopher's apothegm that knowledge is power, and the 
wish to acquire information is no longer confined to the 
professional student and official teacher, but has taken 
possession, as a noble aspiration, of the breasts of many 
thousands who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. Learned argummts to prove that man has a soul 
are superfluous, for these thousands have discovered the 
grand fact for themselves. They have found that 'there 
is a spirit in man, and that the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth him understanding.' They have found 
that they are something more than skilfully-organised 
animals, whose history is a perpetual round of toil and 
repose, of labour and rest, of anxiety and quietude, of 
tears and laughter, and whose destiny is limited by an 
ignoble hiding in the grave. Greater thoughts have 
rushed in. They deny that this is their whole history ; 
they believe in a nobler destiny ; they aspire after a 
brighter record. The men to whom I allude are gene- 
rally found the opponents of monopoly in l^islation and 
commerce, and not less are they the opponents of mo- 
nopoly in education. They argue that mind is the no- 
ble endowment of man — ^his grand possession, irre- 
spective of social position or caste division ; and they 
justly infer, that to furbish it with information, to fill it 
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with light, to stir up its powers, sod to raise it to its 
proper supremacy over matter, is not only a high privi- 
lege and a real pleasure, but also an imperative duty 
which they owe to themselves, to society, and to Crod. 
I have strong hope in thone who have been cradled on 
the rough places of the wilderness-— who have been 
braced by exposure to the storms of time. They have 
learned patience by experience, and endurance by pri- 
vation. They have acquired their knowledge of books 
by robbing the hours of sleqp — of man by actual con- 
tact widi their fellows'— -and of morals and religion from 
their chosen teachers and the immortal pages of the 
Bible. They have resolved to have both wealth and 
power ; not the wealth which corrupts its owner, nor 
the power which enslaves its dependent, but the en- 
nobling wealth of wisdom, and the enduring power of 
knowledge. They have seen, and admired, and wooed, 
and won the fair damsel Truth, and found her richly 
endowed^ her right hand filled with light, and her left 
with liberty. Would that all who read these lines, who 
are not among die early educated, would answer to this 
description x>f the self-teaching and self-taught ! 

One thing is certain, that where the pleasures of know- 
ledge have been tasted,, they are eagerly sought after ; 
more is coveted. The spring once touched, the vibrating 
impulsion once given, it is Hke a new creation, or set- 
ting foot on the shores of a new world, where the eye is 
charmed with the novelty and beauty of all it sees. As 
the field of vision expands, new thoughts rush in. 
Thought begets thought ; ideas are suggestive ; facts 
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elicit inquiry ; consequences demand causes ; to have 
is to covet ; to possess is to acquire ; mental strength 
is obtained ; it feeds upon what it realises ; its power 
to retain grows upon what it has accumulated; its 
grasp becomes firmer by successive efforts ; it staggers 
not beneath the burden, and the yoke, like that of re- 
ligion, is easy. Or change the figure — adopt the meta- 
phor of progress, and the same result is reached. The 
first movement is slow and unsteady ; the steps trem- 
ble ; difficulties are felt, and their magnitude is exagge- 
rated. Every essay has its bridge of difficulties, every 
effort its hindrances, and every mile of road its stumbling- 
blocks. But resolution, determination, energy, over- 
come them ail. By and by the step becomes firmer, 
the ruggedness of the path is less heeded, the elastic 
spring bounds over the quagmire and stumbling-block, 
and even though it should be an intellectual steeple- 
chase, hedge, ditch, and gate are all cleared with the 
rushing ambition which is re-resolved to gain the prise* 
This ambition, however, so essential to sustain the mind 
amidst its labours, will not characterise any man who 
has not fully satisfied himself regarding the excellence 
of the object he professes to have in view. Indefinite 
conceptions concerning the worth of knowledge-— float- 
ing, hazy thoughts about the intrinsic value of the prize 
to be awarded at the goal — ^will assuredly paralyse all 
effort ; and though there may be a lingering desire for 
the good which shines in the distance, the journey to- 
wards it will be casual, intermitting, and wearisome. 
Nay, more, the desired end will never be reached. Life 
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will be yawned away in indolent wishes and fruitless 
desires, and at its end tlie man will be tortured by un- 
availing regrets over splendid opportunities lost, and 
privileges gone for ever. His earnest-minded contem*- 
poraries will outstrip him with the speed of the railway 
train, and leave him in the rear, to beg the charity of 
some lumbering wagon performing its enervating exploit 
of three miles an hour. 

The ambition to which I have alluded, then, is a good 
and a holy thing-— a thing to be loved, nursed, and che- 
rished. For what is it ? The desire to know, to assimi- 
late truth with the understanding, to awi^e, to shake 
one*s self from the heavy slumber of the past, to purify 
and improve that wondrous vitality, the soul — in. short, 
to be A HAN. A man ? Ay, we want men for this 
nineteenth century. We are overpeopled, say the po- 
litical economists. We must cut down expenditure, we 
must adopt new schemes, we must get rid of the surplus 
population. But, while all this may be true, we repeat 
that we want men I We have millions of organisms-— 
of vitalised beings, of muscle, bone, and sinew ; but 
more men is the crying want of the age. The church, 
&e school, and the state, are each calling for men. This 
party wants a head, that a leader, the third a master- 
spirit to animate its morbid frame. This lamentation 
we join, but it is with serio-comic utterance. We smile 
through our tears, sorry that an age of over-population 
should suffer from a paucity of men, but right glad that 
the fact has been discovered. We stop not to enquire 
to whom the honour of the discovery belongs. We 
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would rather endeavour to excite in onr readers tlie un- 
quenchable desire to cultivate the powers they possess* 
We would say to them-— feely think, reason, act as men* 
The day of martial glory, and material greatness, and 
fame from geographical conquest by gleaming sword and 
roaring cannon, is fast waning. A clearer light gilds 
the intellectual horizon. Glory, greatness, and conquest 
of a more spiritual, and therefore more enduring kind, 
beckon you* Listen to the call for men, and from your 
ranks let there come forth a hearty re^nse. You most 
not wait for dream, or vision, or shadowy messenger 
from wiser ^rlds, to withdraw your curtains at the mid- 
night hour, and whisper in brief phrase your prophetic 
career. Nor will you consult the stars of heaven for a 
mystic utterance of astrological destiny ; nor will yon 
delay until some fortune by testament, or gift by codicil, 
furnish you with the means of intellectual acquiation* 
You have higher authority for perseverance in the right 
than what would be given if one rose from the dead ; 
and the impression that pecuniary wealth is essential to 
mental clearness and moral dignity, b not only fallacious 
in theory, but it is also contradicted by ten thousand 
facts gathered from the history of the wise and good. 
The voice of conscience— the thirstings of the soul— the 
aspirations of the mind — ^be these your motives, be these 
the springs of your decision and industry* Never lose 
sight of your individuality amongst the crowd, nor of 
your personal identity amidst all the changes of time ; 
and whilst loving your fellow-men, and seeking the ad- 
vancement of their welfare, cultivate 3wur personal talent 
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by that hallowed influence, which is to be obtained from 
only one source in the universe, so that you may escape 
the degradation of having to say to the glorious Master 
at the close of the day, * Lord, here is thy talent laid 
up in a napkin ! ' 
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No. XXII. Religious Anniversaries in May. 

The Metropolis in May — Unprincipled dealers — First im- 
pressions of a stranger— Earnestness of the speakers — No 
Secondary Societies — Anglo-Saxon determination — The 
business spirit— Magnitude of objects proposed — A mag- 
nificent thought — Charges of fanaticism — Subordinate 
results — Sources of monetary strength — The true com- 
munity of goods— The gifts of the religious poor — Aspira- 
tion. 

The metropolis has been for many years the scene of 
great attraction, in the month of May, to benevolent and 
religious persons. Nor does that month afford sufficient 
time for all the anniversaries — ^the latter half of April, 
and the early portion of June are also required. Multi- 
tudes congregate in London from all the provinces, as 
well as from Scotland, Ireland, and the principality of 
Wales. Strangers from distant lands, converts from 
heathenism, and missionaries foreign and colonial, meet 
as friend with friend in large assemblies, in the heart of 
the empire. Yet these tens of thousands scarcely ever 
seem to make a perceptible addition to its enormous 
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population. This year,* as all the world knows, has 
added another to the many attractions of the great city ; 
and some months ago fears were entertained in certain 
quarters that there would not be room enough for the 
extraordinary influx of visitors from every region of the 
great globe ; and, in addition to the unpleasant prospect 
of a gorged metropolis^-people wedged together so as 
to make respiration impossible — or trampling each other 
in the streets-— Turk, Jew, Christian, Infidel, Buddhist, 
Fire-worshipper, and Cannibal, rolled or crushed together 
in one horrible mass, uttering barbaric groans— -the 
alarming prophecy of famine also circulated freely in 
those channels which seem the natural receptacles of 
gloom and terror. Happily, these calamities were but 
the brain-work of caterers for the marvellous. One 
could make one's way from the 'Bank' to 'Charing 
Cross,' at any hour of the day, during the month of 
May, 1851 ; not, indeed, in a straight line, nor with 
all the regularity of step required of a regiment of foot ; 
but we should like to.be informed when such an exploit 
was accomplished, even at that fabulous period of the 
year when ' London is out of town ? ' Nor, through the 
watchful care of Him whose bounty ought always to be 
recognised — ^has anything like a dearth fallen upon the 
million-thronged metropolis ? Of course, unprincipled 
venders of life's necessaries— as has always been their 
wont-— have not hesitated to ask an extra penny or 
two, as the case might be, when their keen eyes glanced 

* Written in 1851. 
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upon a cnstomer who might be • done' without the risk 
of detection ; but this, whilst it is characteristic of tlieae 
gentry all the worid over, and even at a petty village 
lair, has not effected the established run of burinesa. 
Provisions are abundant, and consequently cheap ; and 
it is at once gratifying to our feelings, and an act of ran- 
ple justice to our countrymm, to say, that the over- 
whefaning majority of the shopkeepers and tradesmen 
of London are too much under the influence of principle, 
and know too well the value of reputation, to take nn- 
fiur advantage of the circumstances referred to. Were 
collusion possible among such a vast multitude of trades- 
men, for Uie purpose of giving a forced value to objects 
of daily consumption, three-fourths of their number 
would scorn and scont the idea with indignadon, whilst 
the proposers of the trick would instantly sink to that 
unknown region, * beneath contempt.' We trust that 
the exhibition will dose, as it began, amidst peace and 
plenty ; and that the men of foreign speech and strange 
costume, who have ventured all the way to the fiimoos 
Ocean Home of Britannia, will return to their own hearths 
and homes sound in limb and comfortable in person— 
neither lamed by the pressure nor starved by the famine. 
Meantime we wish to clothe in words some thoughts 
suggested by what are popularly named the * May Meet- 
ings,' 

The first thing that strikes a thonghtiul stranger, 
^siting some 4>f these great gatherings — ^for the same 
individual cannot possibly attend them all — ^is the 
energy, the earnestness, cmd the zeal for the accompUsh- 
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ment of tlie object contemplated, which animate the 
▼arious speakers. No matter what that object may be, 
it is for the time being ihe topic of all-engrossing in- 
terest, and * second to none' other engaging the attention 
ei the Christian public. Indeed, we have made it a 
point of constant observation that there are no secondary 
societies, whether it it be * Union,' * Irish,' * Home,' 
•Foreign,' 'Tract,' 'Bible,' •Training,' 'Pastoral,* 
•Translation,' 'Instruction,' 'Jews,' 'SaOors',' 'Peace,' 
•Temperance,' •Beformation,' 'Bagged,' 'Anti-Slavery,' 
or any of the fifty others ; each, in the judgment of its 
directors, committee, speakers, and supporters, is of the 
very first importance. Now this, which at first sight 
may read like a sarcasm, is not so intended ; it is men- 
tioned to illustrate the absorbing energy which English- 
men devote to the business in hand, and to which, in 
great measure, is to be attributed the astonishing success 
which generally crowns their exertions* The Anglo- 
Saxon determination does not evaporate in the presence 
of the conviction that the regeneration of mind is the 
special work of a Higher Power. On the contrary, on 
the platform of the renowned Exeter HaU, where stand 
some of the ablest theologians of the age, who would 
deem it a blasphemy to doubt this proposition, are to be 
found the very men who have resolved thoroughly to do 
that part of the work which belongs to the department 
of instrumentality. Some speakers, of course, there are 
who forget the importance of the subject in the gratifi- 
cation which their own eloquence pours into their ear, 
and in the anticipated pleasure of being reported as 
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having delivered an able speech ; hat these * weaker 
brethren' are instantly seen throngh, while the self-ob* 
livions speaker who precipitates himself^ sonl and body, 
into the heat of hu subject, receives the hearty applause 
of the andience, snd confers substantial benefit upon the 
society, by relaxing many a purse-string in the magmfi* 
cent hall. Especially is this the case if he possesses 
the rare talent of ability to make a good use of faeU, 
Pictorial representations of the good conferred by the 
agents of the society upon the objects of its benevolence, 
though exhibited in vivid colours by a quick imagina- 
tion and a ready tongue, are not so efficient, in a finan- 
cial point of view, as a weU-arranged speech, teeming 
with £eu^, though otherwise it may be dry as a dic- 
tionary. It is the business spirit that demands these 
facts, and it is likewise the business spirit that forms 
them into reasons for increased activity in the cause of 
the society. Some good men shake thdr heads, as if 
in danger of being stung by a serpent, when they bear 
of the business spirit in connection with meetings for 
religious purposes. They deem piety scandalised and 
devotion in danger, and so should we, if the business 
spirit were synonymous with the mercenary or the co- 
vetous ; but, as it unquestionably belongs to a far more 
ancient and honourable feunily of spirits, we courteously 
suggest to those good men, that, until more of the energy 
brought into the service of Mammon be consecrated to 
the service of God, we have little hope from man touching 
the regeneration of the world. Societies will be in 
debt, and churches will languish, pastors will strug- 
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gle with difBculties which their flocks ought to push 
far beyond their paths, until the same degree of deter- 
mination and amount of zeal, which characterise the 
merchant on 'Change, and which are exhibited on a 
May-Meeting platform, be largely brought into all the 
departments of beneyolent and Christian enterprise. 

A second, and very remarkable feature of these so- 
cieties, is the magnitude of the objects they propose^ 
There is not one of them which contemplates an issue 
of trifling importance. Even those which embrace only 
local considerations, do so on a great scale ; a wide field 
of operation comes under their eye ; and they are all 
prompted by the benevolence which is, more or less di- 
rectly, the creation of Christian principle ; with hardly 
an exception, they are ' sanctified 4)y the word of God 
and prayelr.* Even though originating in the desire to 
repress some physical or moral evil of local bearings, 
the progress of knowledge respecting the ramifications 
of that evil, and its effects upon the general interests of 
society, invariably gives breadth and comprehension to 
the energies of the managing committees, so that ulti- 
mately that which began within a comparatively narrow 
circle expands over a province or a nation. > But the 
majority of these associations have no narrower field 
than the world, and aim at no smaller achievement than 
the subjugation of all mankind to the truths of divine 
revelation. The sublimity of the conception, apart alto- 
gether from the character of the machinery by which its 
realisation is sought, is enough to secure for it the ad- 
miration of every noble mind. The civilisation aud 
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salvadon of the world, throogh the instmmeiitaHty of 
revealed tntth, is a nu^mficent thoviii^t ! When con- 
templaled lor ashort time, it fills the miiid with imemi* 
trolkble emotioiis of wonder and pleasnre, and creates 
in the imagination pictorea of smpasflng beanty. Who 
can refuse to sympaduse with the majestic plan, ov 
hesitate to bid God-speed to a purpose of sndi sur- 
passing grandeor? To cover the whole earth witla 
Bibles in every langnage— to scatter tracts and books 
containing expositions of the way of aalvaiion on every 
shor e to bring die tribes of the wandering foot to the 
knowledge of Him whom thdr fsthers rejected — to 
make those who go down to the sea in ships acquainted 
with Him who measores the waters in die boUow of liis 
hand—to plant a Christian missionary in the oentze of 
every one of the ten thousand homes of idolatry— said 
from die rismg to die settii^ of the sun to sommon kJ H g a 
and priests, princes, nobles, and peoples, nnitrersaUy, 
and without ezcepdon, to bow the knee to Hint who was 
crucified on Calvary for alleged blasphemy against God^ 
and rebellion against Caesar — and to aeck the accom* 
piishment of these stupendous plana, withoot any weapon 
but truth, any argument but gende peranaaion, and any 
power but the smile of Him whose rdiglon ^»^ given 
birth to the sstamshing conceptimi, is unqoesticMiably 
ibe most glorious enterprise ever undertaken by men. 
Add U> thcaereflectiona the thought, diat a smaU island 
in the Ifordiem Sea is the centre of die 
^ ™****^^_!* ^^ •<«snipliriunent of diis 
noa iM e<mnmettt, not its nobles and princea^'oot its 
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physical power and material resourcesy not its navy and 
army, not its legal functionaries and stipendiairy ser- 
yants — ^not any of these as such, but its Christian peo- 
ple, of all grades, voluntarily associating, in obedience 
to the dictates of a most benevolent religion, for this 
express and avowed purpose, and one of two condnsions 
is inevitable : eUher these people are carried away by 
the wildest fanaticism that ever drove men delirious, ur 
their fiiith in the divinity of Christianity and the pro- 
mises of its Author is literally unbounded* But, as the 
' former supposition is ludicrously absurd in relation to 
the men who conduct those noble societies, the remain- 
ing alternative must for every reason be adopted. Time 
was, indeed, in the memory of some who will read this, 
when charges of fanaticism were heaped with gratuitous 
liberality upon the heads of the founders of those asso- 
ciations. They were deemed chimerical, Utopian, and 
foolish, unworthy of the cool-headed reputation of Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen, and destined to cover their 
promoters with the mortifying shame of failure. They 
have not accomplished all that they contemplated ; but 
they have existed long. enough to shut the ^mouths of 
gainsayers, and to prove that it was no religious spasm, 
but a deep and far-seeing contemplation of facts, both 
human and divine, which brought them into being. 
Moreover, their peaceful, moral, and religious conquests 
on many a field previously overrun with the noisome 
weeds of ignorance and superstition, have been of the 
most gratifying, and, in some instances, surprising kind. 
Results beyond what were in the first instance antici- 
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pated have at once vouched for their utility, and encou- 
raged further exertion. Whilst acknowledging its force, 
we are not ahout to appeal to thtf argument derived for 
missionary toil from the value of one mind snatched 
from darkness and idolatry, and iUumined hy the serene 
light of the Gospel ; hut surely no man, capable of ap- 
preciating genuine benevolence, without mentioning the 
grand item of genuine Christianity, will hesitate to ad- 
mit that the social and moral benefits bestowed upon 
great multitudes of our fellow-men in many nations of 
the earth, through the direct agency of those societies 
— men who, but for their agency, would have lived and 
died in the grasp of cruel idolatries — entitle them at 
least to unfeigned respect. Beyond this, we do not ask 
anything firom the modem representatives of the original 
fault-finders : to solicit their support is nut our pro- 
vince ; but, in the name of all that is manly and bener 
volent, we demand their respect. For, allowing that 
the foreign operations x>f those societies have not yet 
turned the moral wilderness into a fruitful field — an ob- 
ject, however, which they are labouring with even aug- 
mented zeal to accomplish— -we may well ask whether 
the social blessings, the civilisation, and consequent 
material comforts which they have communicated to 
great multitudes, would ever have reached them through 
any other channel ? This is putting the thing upon the 
basis of humanity. Facts answer the question whether 
humanity has been benefitted by Christian zeal ; and 
he who desires the well-being of men in their present 
state of existence, allowing his eye to be unable to take 
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in Other states of being in its field of vision, cannot 
"witlihold his respect from the medium through which 
that well-being is conyeyed, though he should not ap- 
prove of the name it bears, or of the higher object it 
professes to seek. And, to dose this paragraph, we 
would just note our conviction, that it is a great mistake 
to estimate the amount of good achieved by a missionary 
society by the number of converts to the Grospel which 
its annual reports may disclose. Must the education of 
youth, the introduction of habits of personal and domes- 
tic cleanliness, the inculcation of chastity, morality, and 
honesty, the impulse given to the mechanical arts, la- 
bour, and husbandry, the translation of the Bible, and 
the introduction of literature and printing-presses, with 
a thousand other obvious correlative blessings, go for ab- 
solutely nothing ? We think not. And though these had 
formed the boundary line of all that has been accom- 
plished during the past half century, we should liave 
said, "Although missionary societies may not have done 
the special work for which they were organised, yet they 
have been such a blessing to the world during the short 
period of their existence, that they must be continued, 
encouraged, and increased." 

A third thought awakened by these anniversaries re- 
lates to the sources of their monetary strength. This 
is a curious field of inquiry, remarkably illustrative of 
a great principle in the economy of truth — spontaneous 
liberality. AU these societies, whether they have the 
prefix of * Bible,' • Tract,* « Church,' • London,' * Wes- 
leyan,* ' Baptist,' or * Free,' are purely voluntary insti- 
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tutions. The aggregate amoant annually confided to 
them by the unoonstrained offerings of their constitaents 
is very large ; and the faith of the directors in the con- 
tinual support of the people is undoubtedly strong, 
otherwise they would not undertake such great respon- 
sibilities to their agents in every part of the world. 
Nor is that faith disappointed ; for^ though there may 
be occasional defections from temporary causes^ or from 
doubt as to the wisdom evinced by managing commit- 
tees, the stream of support flows in with remarkable 
steadiness. Doubtless one primary cause of this regn* 
larity, or, to speak more correctly, increase, is gratitude 
for the blessings of a regular ministry of the truth. 
This, in the very nature of the case, creates a desire to 
communicate similar blessings to those who have them 
not. ' How shall they hear without a preacher ? and 
how shall they preach except they be sent V are the 
two questions which involve the whole theory of mis- 
sions to heathendom ; and those who enjoy and appre- 
ciate the benefaction at home are just the parties who 
are expected to become benefactors to their feUow-men 
abroad. In proportion to the value set upon the * be- 
nefit,' will be the desire to hand it to others. No one 
diminishes his own store of Christian privileges and 
principles by liberally sharing them with others. Of 
this kind of wealth each has all, though all were re- 
cipients. Here is the true community of goods. He 
who enriches others, becomes not thereby poor. He 
who withholds, is seldom a healthy Christian. Britain 
has sent many of her best sons to foreign shores ; but 
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of the monetary resources of these societies comes to 
them in small sums — the sanctified gifts of the reUgious 
poor* There are not wanting wealthy men who give 
large donations, and large yearly subscriptions ; but 
the real strength of the associations— speaking in a pe- 
cuniary relation — comes from multitudinous small con- 
tributions, through affiliated 'associations,' 'auxiliaries^' 
and ' branches,' in the city and provinces, whilst these 
are supplied by ^' collectors,' * cards,' * books,' &c., the 
whole forming a simple, yet comprehensive network of 
machinery, embracing the whole country — its grand ul- 
timate object being to echo through the whole world 
the burden of the angelic song upon the plains of Beth- 
lehem, eighteen centuries ago. Surely, making all ra- 
tional allowance for the peculiarities of certain speakers 
— ^without which, indeed, they would not be themselves 
— one must feel thankful for the zeal, piety, and intel- 
lectual ability, the thousand evidences of genuine libe- 
rality, the high order of eloquence exhibited at, and the 
glorious object contemplated by, the metropolitan May- 
Meetings. May they continue in undiminished vigour, 
until Ijiat hour comes for which a thousand hearts are 
beating and all creation groaning, and ihen^^ ! 
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No. XXIII. Random Thoughts. 

The ideal of indifference -— Vinegar and pepper — ** Not 
alarmists "—Great principles — The services of time — Des- 
tiny of traih — Self deyelopment*-The sower and the reaper 
— ** Difficulty * * — Mystery — Critics— Looking forward- 
Immortality — Dependence a necessary condition of creature- 
hood — Perfection — Locality does not change character — 
Distinction between contentment and satisfaction. 

Indifference to a true idea is the ideal of indifference. 
He who passes by a precious thought is like a clown 
kicking a diamond. To estimate a thing by its bulk, 
is to make the material superior to the spiritual ; this 
rule of judgment is a false judgment upon all ru^e. Size 
is not substance, and substance is independent of size; 
Dr. Payson was a greater man than Daniel Lambert, 
though the latter could have carried the former in his 
pocket. Things that make a great appearance have 
seldom anything but appearance ; like some shopkeepers, 
who have all their goods in the window. The puffing 
system is an advertisement of hoUowness. He who has 
much to say, seldom says much to the purpose. He 
who constantly talks about principles without reducing 
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them to practice, is a man whose principal practice is to 
talk. He whose religion is ever on his lips, has seldom 
any of that valuable treasure in his heart ; it keeps 
watch, like a liveried porter at his door, but there is 
nobody at home, and there is nothing to steal ; if it were 
well lodged in his soul, he would not be so afiraid of its 
escape. He who vouches for his own truthfulness by 
an oath, will tell a lie the next moment without a blush. 
Bogues are the most polite of men, for their art consists 
in address ; if they fail in attention, they will not realise 
their intention ; they are the worshippers in the temple 
of Mammon, and find it profitable to please, because 
they are bent on the pleasure of {wofit ; they batter 
dieir dupes on both sides, that they may eat them after- 
wards. A true gentleman is polite without constraint 
— a rogue constrains himself to politeness ; the former 
finds his reward in showing kindne88<-*-the latter shows 
kindness in the hope of reward. 

I have met some men whose religion was a mixture 
of vinegar and pepper, and others whose religion re- 
sembled sugar and milk ; the former are severe on the 
faults of others and indulgent to their own, the latter 
reverse the practise. Query, which of them make the 
best neighbours, not to say the best Christians ? I have 
known men very courteous to one's face, but stabbing 
his character when he was gone. My father had a dog 
of this stamp ; he was a cowardly cur that fled at the 
approach of a man, but bit the heels of children. A 
powerful mastiff paid his respects to his throat one day 
with great cordiality, and nobody wept over the fate of 
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the brute. Moral : backbiters are gkdly forgotten. 
Noble minds shun the serpent's trail. He who would 
live in the memory of the good must himself be virtuous. 
This is the policy of insurance for a bonus at death, and 
righteous surmors never &il to pay it. 

Some worthy men speak as if they apprehended 
the decay and dissolution of truth. They say they are 
not alarmists, when, in fact, they are very much alarmed. 
They cry, * Who's afraid V when they are trembling in 
every limb. We laugh at the man who swears that he 
will extinguish religion, but we pity its weak friends 
who fear that it will die ; they are both under a grand 
mistake, but the foUy of the latter ministers to the pre- 
sumptuous impotence of the former. Religion cannot 
be put down by force, and will not expire spontaneously. 
It is founded upon great principles, wide as the universe 
in the range of their moral influence, and immortal as 
the days of eternity. 

Great principles are like acorns, the small seed of the 
sturdy oak. The minute becomes the majestic— the 
small swells into the great. Time is the great elaborator. 
It develops ideas ; it cares for the feeble ; it watches 
over elementary seeds in the days of their helplessness, 
and gradually vitalises, strengthens, expands, matures* 
meUows, and immortalises them. It does all this gra- 
tuitously, asking neither fee nor reward. It is the 
apgel of the earth, spreading its broad wings over hu- 
manity, and, by its keen vision— for it is fUl of eyes-—' 
detecting every subtle foe to the prosperity of the Bight. 
The Right? What is that? Ask time. In itself the 
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Bight is independent of opinion* It knows no degrees. 
It is equally great always — ^when like the mustard-seed, 
or when like the cedar of Lebanon— at the source of the 
Nile, or at its seven streams— in the garden of £den 
with the solitary man, or at the consummation of ail 
things, amidst the thundering voices of an innumer- 
able multitude. The Bight is the True ; they are not 
two things, but one, and indivisible ; they are not sub- 
stance and shadow, but substance only, not soul and 
body, but all soul. The Bight cannot be measured ; 
it M, always toM, and ever wUl be. Its results and in- 
fluence grow, and will continue to grow eternally, but 
not itself. It was as great in the days of the Chaldean 
gazers on the heavens, as in those of Galileo, Newton, 
and Bosse— as great when the adventurous Tyrian first 
caught the ocean-breeze on his expanding sail, as when 
Columbus passed with the sun in search of a new world, 
or as when the flags of all nations variegate the surface 
of the deep — and as gre^t when the child Hoses wept 
in the ark of bulrushes, as when Paul discoursed to the 
Athenian Philosophers, or Luther grappled with his 
giant antagonist rooted on the seven hills. But none 
save the thinkers of the race admit this, and none but 
the men who live by ffidth believe it. The multitude 
dream not that a majestic truth of right royal lineage 
may stand for ages, perhaps in mean attire, giving an 
occasional single rap, with ^trembling hand and timid 
look, at the door of church or nation, without attracting 
a smile of welcome from saint or sinner, sage or savage, 
within. If noticed at all, the cold question is asked, 
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• Who is he ?' « What does he want V or, « Is he of 
respectahle appearance V 

The services of Time— Time, the just, the august, 
the venerable— -are therefore required to unravel the 
mystery, and to reveal the secret. Time is the fore- 
man, years are his grand jury* Truth is upon trial, * the 
Lord is judge !' The hidden seed is immortal. Mummy 
wheat— ye timid ones, remember the mummy wheat ! 
The great truth, long concealed, will not die ; to the 
surface it ¥dll surely come ; the spring will perforate 
the rock ; the under-current will force for itself a pas- 
sage. True ideas are vital. Trample them, they will 
spring up afresh, and clothe themselves in beauty ; 
break them, they will demand and effect a recon- 
struction ; heap mountains upon their heads, a volcanic 
eruption shall sturtle the world, and read its crime in 
volumes of fire* 

Fear not the destiny of Truth. It shares not in hu- 
man mortality ; it never sinned, and it will never die ; 
it can live vrithout the scarlet and woollen garments of 
earth, upon the warmth of its own vitality. Immor- 
tality is in its veins ; it quaffed the elixir of life at its 
birth. It may be, to appearance, even on the seventh 
journey of the watcher, only the size of a man's hand ; 
but the rain that shaU irrigate a nation long parched by 
a merciless sun, is there— the abundance of water, that 
shall fructify the earth, and fill ten thousand granaries, 
and enrich an insolvent kingdom, is there— -and the 
answer of the prayer presented by a wandering and 
wild-looking prophet, on whose head maddened royalty 
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hMM plicra SB enonBoos price by repealed ptodmiatioii, 
is also tbere ! Biitit is only the sise of amaa's hand. 
Be it so ; it may not be prndent to scorn it* Wait a 
little ; let Time, tbe daborator, bave time. A tme 
workman nerer exdtes bimself with baste. Wait a 
fittle ; pcradTentare, ere long* tbe fingers of tbat hand 
win span tbe bemispbere, and ectipse tbe fieree rays of 
an orients! smu ' Wbo badi despised tbe day of snull 
tbings?' 

It msy be bnt ' a bandfbl of com.* Sweep it away 
wttb tbe cbaff t cast it among tbe asbes ? throw it to 
tbe fowls of besTen T Nay ; ndtber. Drop it in tbe 
earthy and die frnit thereof shall yet shake like Lebanon. 
Destroy it not, tar a blessing is in it. 

* There is a lad here who hath fime bailey-loaves and 
two email fishes : but what aie they among so many V 
Not mnch, oertainlyy Andrew ; but hast thou forgotten 
Him at whose mysterious presence the gnests of Cana 
were g ladd e ned, when 'the consdons water saw its God 
and blnsbed?' * Make tbe men sit down ;* do aa di- 
rected; ask no questions ; leave the matter 
with the Master ; he is not likely either to meet 
an insuperable difAeulty, or to dishonour bimsell Nor 
did be. The sequel is known. The descendants of 
five dionssnd men talked about the feast for generations. 
It becsme tradituniaL Query : was it a faint type of 
tbe * feast of ht things* which the same compassionate 
One will shortly < make to all people?* ^Hme fulfils 
prophecy. Wait a little. 

* Then said I, Ah, Lord God ! behold, I cannot speak. 
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for I am a child.' What was the answer to this feehle 
one, who, like the rest of the race, forgot for the moment 
the seat of vitality and power, weakly looking upon the 
insignificant '1/ instead of the omnipotent * Thou ?' Say 
not, I am a child : for thou shalt go to all that I shaU 
send thee, and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt 
speak. Be not afraid of their faces ; for I am with thee 
to deliver thee, saith the Lord. Then the Lord put 
forth his hand, and touched my mouth. And the Lord 
said unto me, Behold, I have put my words in thy 
mouth : see, I have this day set thee over the nations 
and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, 
and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to 
plant.' 

One illustration more — ^the most glorious of all. Here 
is a stone which the builders rejected. It has become 
the foundation of the Church, and the head of the cor- 
ner ; and the time hastens when of it shall be realised 
this magnificent vision : * Thou sawest till that a stone 
was cut out without hands, which smote the image upon 
his feet of iron and clay, and broke them to pieces. 
Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and 
the gold, broken to pieces together, and became like the 
chaff of the summer thrashing-fioors ; and the wind 
carried them away, that no place was found for them, 
and the stone that smote the image became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole earth.' 

The history of the world and the church, as well as 
that of individual men, is full of facts of a precisely si- 
milar kind. Great principles grow. Truth develops itself. 
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Its progress may be slow— often checked-^ften re- 
tarded—but still it is certain. It must be so. Con- 
tingency, accident, chance, belong not to its vocabnlary. 
There is a Baler over men, and mercy and truth are his 
attributes. The contrary doctrine would blast all hope, 
and paralyse humanity. Unbelief and fear are twins ; 
80 are faith and courage; You may imprison Paul, but 
not his message ; or you may bum Huss, but his ashes 
become the soil for an army of confessors. Let the 
disciples of the truth work cheerily. They cannot labour 
in yain. Success waits on exertion. The harvest b 
connected with the seed time. August and April are 
related. The sower and the reaper may be different 
men ; but the grateful song of the latter is inseparably 
linked with the faith of the former, and, in due time, 
both shall rejoice together. 

The word ' difficulty* is simply a relative term. ' There 
are a thousand difficulties in the way,' is true ; * There 
is no difficulty at all,' js also true. The truth of thp 
statement in each case depends upon the speaker. There 
is no difficulty in the thing to be done ; the difficulty 
dwells solely in the inability of the proposer. That little 
child is struggling hard to lift the footstool on which it 
has been sitting ; it cannot. Whence the difficulty ? 
That blind old man makes serious ' sport' to thousands, 
by hurling an amphitheatre to the ground. You could 
not have done it. Why not? Samson found no difficulty. 
One of the current falsities of society is, * The thing can- 
not be done.' Yes, it can. Anything can be done, 
provided it do not involve a contradiction in terms or a 
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violation of immutable law. Material difficulties will 
not yield to manual power, except by a very slow pro- 
cess ; but bring in mind, and embody it in art, and tbe 
difficulty vanisbes. Mind masters matter, and art is 
mind in action. 

Mystery is also a relative term. The darkness seems 
to involve the subject ; but this is a mistake : the fog 
surrounds the eye. Every true proposition partakes of 
the clearness of truth ; and so bright may it be because 
of this very circumstance, that it may dazzle the eye. 
Unable to gaze upon it, a man cries, ' Mystery ! ' Dark- 
ness ! ' He ought to cry, * Weak eyes ! * 

I once put into the hands of a neighbour an essay cha- 
racterised by uncommon brilliance of style and pro- 
fundity of thought, and on a subject, too, of the very first 
importance. When he returned it, I asked his opinion 
thereon. * Oh,' said he, ' it's a rigmarole of stuff. I 
can't make head or tail of it. I don't think the author 
understands himself.' Such is fame ! But this was only 
a piece of ordinary criticism. Critics ought to be the glory 
of the press ; many of them help to disgrace it. They 
pronounce judgment on men to whom they are not wor- 
thy to be menials, and as an excuse for their own blind- 
ness, they intimate the author's incapacity to understand 
himself. Anonymous criticism has something to be said 
in its favour, but upon the whole it is a literary cor- 
ruption which is rapidly becoming intolerable. The 
evUs springing from it, whem compared with the good, 
are in the proportion of 99 to 1. Narrow-minded and 
ignorant scribes sit in judgment upon books, not one of 
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which they conld have produced in a ceDtnry, and, be- 
caiue they are incapable of i^redating their power or 
loving their lessons .of Tirtae, they sqnirt venom on 
them from their nameless concealments* It wonld be 
inexpressibly lodicrons to see a score of these little 
wasps brought fiice to iace with some noble-minded 
anthor whom they had tried to bring down to their own 
grovelling level. I wonld have each of them labeUed 
with his critique, and his name written in red ink across 
it— reJ as a substitute for the blnsh of which the critic 
is of course incapable. The anthor wonld enjoy a rich 
satufaction in just looking at them for five minntes. 
He conld take the mental measurement of the twenty 
snfSciently in that time, althongh each of them figured 
in print as a ' we.' The wisest and ablest men of the 
age should be its literary critics. Until this be the 
case, the market will be glutted with inferior books. 
No man should be allowed to be a critic who has not 
written a thoroughly good book himselt Editors should 
make it a law to select their reviewers from authors of 
established reputation. 

Hitherto the lot of man has been to look toward. 
The present economy is no exception to this rule. Hn- 
manity has lived on hope up to this hour. How long 
shall this continue ? Can we imagine a period when 
there will be nothing to hope for ? The question, put 
in ihU form, creates the idea of privation rather than 
that of enjoyment, but this is, doubtless, the conse- 
quence of experience— the experience of every generation 
being as has just been noted. But we can imagine a 
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period when humanity will enjoy all that it has hitherto 
hoped for, when it will be satisfied ; and then hope, as 
we now understand the term, will not be necessary to 
existence. Hope certainly belongs to an imperfect 
state ; it implies something wanting. ' Hope that is 
seen is not hope ; for what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for ?' ' But when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away.' 

The non-immateriality of the soul is no argument 
against its immortality. Let it be granted that the hu- 
man soul is matter, inconceivably subtle : to allege that 
this coucession is fatal to the doctrine of immortality, 
is a non sequitur. We can conceive of spiritual bodies-^ 
* there is a spiritual 6o(2^'— endowed with immortality ; 
and why not of deathless souls, even granting, for the 
sake of argument, that they too are a modification of 
matter in the highest degree of refinement ? Materialists 
are very inconsistent logicians. Now they insist upon 
the eternity of matter, and then deny the immor- 
tidity of the soul, because, according to the hypothesis, 
it is not immaterial. There is a fine distinction drawn 
by Paul between the mind and the body : * We know 
that if our earthly house ^ithig tabemaele were dissolved, 
we have a building of Gh)d, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.' 

When we speak of man's dependence, we ought not 
to limit the idea either to our race, or to maintain its 
truthfulness simply upon the ground of human weak- 
ness. Dependence is a necessary condition of creature- 
hood. It is true of all creatures. Elevation in the 

s 
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scale of being does not affect it. To grow out of de- 
pendence, so to speak, is clearly impossible. The 
strongest angel is dependent as the weakest man ; the 
Uncreated is alone independent. 

Perfection, as it appears to me, is a comparative 
term. I cannot predicate ahsoltUe perfection of any 
creature, in any world. 

Locality does not change character. A bad man 
would remain bad among sinless angels ; a good man 
would retain his goodness among demons — ^for moral 
character is within* The circumstances of locality may 
assist the development of what is within; but this 
seems all that is tenable on the subject. It is there- 
fore a great mistake to suppose that the attainment of 
goodness depends upon removal to a thoroughly good 
world. Upon this principle, we can understand some 
of the prophecies respecting what this world is to be. 

I make a distinction between contentment and satis- 
faction. The former recognises a supreme Hand in the 
arrangements of one's lot, and bows with the conviction 
* All is well ;' the latter recognises future good as at- 
tainable, and presses on, saying, * All wiU be better.' 
Hence the same man said, ' I have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am therewith to be content ;* and, * I have 
not yet attained, but I press on.* 
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No. XXIV. The Old Doctor. 

Daisies — Age and youth — Comfortable mansions — The 
rustic seat— Strangers— Dr. Eymes— Gentleness towards 
servants — Anecdote — Soldiers and War— Letter from Mr. 
Whitworth — The Kttle party — Thomson — Theory and 
practice— Talk with a labourer — ^The Newspaper ** Leader" 
Tale of robbers— The minister's '* Notes." 

"What a relief to the over -taxed brain and bodily 
energies of the busy citizen is an occasional escape to 
the country in the lovely season of summer ! Green 
fields sprinkled with the peerless daisy, refresh the eye, 
and cheer the spirits. 

" Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 

Need we to prove a God is here : 
The daisy fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 

For who but he that arch'd the skies, 
And pour'd the day-spring's living flood, 

Wondrous alike in all he tries, 
Could rear the daisy's purple bud ? 
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Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fiinged border nicely spin. 
And cut the gold embossed gem, 

That set in silver, gleams within 7 

Then fling it, unrestrained and free 

O'er hill and dale, and desert sod ; 
That man where'er he walks, may see 

In every step, the stamp of God." 

In one of the southern counties of England, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a little city famous in ec- 
clesiastical history, the eye of the trayeller has often 
fallen upon several large, old-fashioned, half-comfortahle, 
half-gloomy looking houses. They speak of a very an- 
cient date of erection, notwithstanding some incongruous 
modem additions, or, to utter the idea more correctly, 
the antiquity of the original part of these edifices is made 
more apparent in consequence of modem additions, as 
his great grandchildren playing about the knees of the 
man of ninety winters heighten the impression of the 
venerable patriarch's years. As the eye glances from 
their silken curls to the few remaining grey hairs which 
still adhere to his head, with the tenacity of true friends 
in adversity, you realize more vividly the idea that he 
has witnessed scenes whose revelation would startle the 
present generation, and that though the prattling boy 
at his feet may find a grave first, most certainly the 
time is at hand when the spirit of that aged man will 
witness scenes which will make him wiser respecting the 
mysteries of creation, than any man in the present state 
of existence can ever hope to be. 
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Each of the mansions to which I have alluded has 
large fruit and kitchen gardens behind, and a lawn in 
front ornamented according to the taste of the proprietor. 
On a calm summer evening, a few years since, I had 
occasion to pass that way. Bent neither on business 
nor pleasure, but simply to enjoy the refreshing influ- 
ence of the evening — ^which after all is one of the ele- 
ments of true pleasure — I was alone and on foot, with 
a walking stick in one hand and a copy of the favourite 
poet of the ' Seasons' in the other. Proceeding slowly, 
I read from the volume :— 

' The sun has lost his rage : his downward orb 
Shoots nothing now but animating warmth. 
And vital lustre, that, with various ray, 
Lights up the clouds, those beauteous robes of Heaven, 
Incessant tolVd into romantic shapes, 
The dream of waking fancy ! broad below,^ 
Cover*d with ripening fruits, and swelling fast 
Into the perfect year, the pregnant earth. 
And all her tribes, rejoice. Now the soft hour 
Of walking comes : for him who lonely loves 
To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With nature; there to harmonize his heart, 
And in pathetic song to breathe around 
The harmony to others.' 

As I closed the book thinking of the * soft hour of 
walking,' two gentlemen, also walking, but apparently 
in haste and in earnest conversation, approached and in- 
quired if I could direct them to the residence of Mr. 
Whitworth. Begretting my inability to do so, I was 
about to continue my journey, when one of them said. 
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in a voice which I thoQglit I bad heard before* * If r. 
Whitworth said we should recognise his house by a small 
octagonal-shaped lake in the centre of the lawn, with a 
small fountain playing in it.' ^Aye,' said the other, 
* with an elder tree, and a rustic seat round it, quite near 
the lake, and between it and the door of the house.' 

* Had he added,' said I, * that a young lady and gen- 
tleman, holding an open book between them, occupied 
the rustic seat, and were reading and smiling by turns, 
the description would have been complete, for I have 
just passed a dwelling with these peaceful signs in front.' 

' Thank you, sir,' said the second speaker. The first 
however, whose voice had struck me as not altogether 
new, turned pale, as if suddenly seized with illness when 
I mentioned the occupants of the seat under the elder 
tree. It might have been fancy, but I also thought that 
he turned away as one does who wishes to avoid recog- 
nition. Who can they be ? Who especially is that tall 
young man, whose person I have certainly seen before ? 
What is the cause of his visible agitation ? Who ia 
Mr. Whitworth ? and who are the occupants of the bench 
on the lawn ? Questions these which instantly presented 
themselves, but which I could not answer, an inability, 
thought I, of very little consequence, for what have I to 
do with these persons or they with me ? It is clear that 
these two gentlemen are strangers in the neighbourhood 
as well as myself, and a casual meeting of this kind upon 
the Queen's highway is such an every day phenomenon 
that to pay any attention to it savours more of childish 
curiosity than of manly common sense, a quality which I 
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am generally reputed to possess in a very respectable 
degree. So, let the tenants of the lawn, with its octa* 
gonai lake and little jet of a fountain, enjoy themselves 
whilst I move on to the plain bat substantial «nd hos- 
pitable home of my friend Dr« Eymes, with whom I am 
guest for a day or two longer. 

The mind must have something with which to occupy 
itself^ This may be the cause of the characteristic gos- 
sip of country places. The pancity of a population 
leads very naturally to the magnifying of events intrin- 
sioally trivial ; hence occurrences which in a large city 
would be utterly unheard o^ except by the parties im- 
mediately affected by them, are in rural districts deemed 
sofficieiitly important to occupy for a time the tongues, 
if not the thoughts, of a whole parish. Some degree 
of excitement seems essential to human life. Man 
threatens, in defiance of the development theory, to be- 
come a vegetable without it. How the hermits of the 
middle ages managed to retain the external appearance , 
of human beings, I know not. Indeed it is a question 
whether they did in all cases continue the biped posture. 
And how easily one naturally disinclined to small talk, 
when he escapes from the city throng for a few days, 
falls into the chit-chat customs of the little place of his 
temporary sojourn. This may have been, partly at least, 
the origin of the suggestion to ask Dr. Eymes respecting 
the Whitworths and their visitors. 

Of the Doctor it is necessary to say a word before the 
reader hears his musical voice and listens to his quaint 
observations. He had spent his youth and the prime of 
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his manhood as a surgeon in the anny, and had reiiied 
from the profession to spend the evening of his days in 
the heautiful suburhs of the Cathedral Town already re« 
ferred to* He was a man of considerable classical ac- 
quirements! amiable in temper^ most gentlemanly in his 
manners, charitable even to a fault, quaint in his ob- 
servations, and full of amusing and instructive anecdotes. 
It is no wonder then that Dr. Eymes was a universal 
favourite. Bich and poor loved him. The former courted 
his acquaintance, the latter vied with each other to serve 
him, and deemed his Deuniliar nod and pleasant remark 
an ample remuneration for any little service they might 
perform around his ivy-mantled cottage* Not that 
this was all the reward they obtained. His sense of 
justice taught him to pay the labourer fully, while his 
kindness accompanied the hire with a smile* * I don't 
know what makes men frown and storm al their ser* 
vants,* he said to me on one occasion, * as if they were 
a parcel of wild beasts, over whom it was impossible to 
maintain duthority, but by a reign of terror. Why 
don't they reason with them ? This would give the em- 
ployed the ennobling conviction that their employers 
recognise in them the rational faculty. The way to 
make a man act as a man is to treat him as a man. This 
is my maxim.' I replied that I considered the maxim 
both politic and philosophically sound, as well as ac- 
cordant with that part of Christianity which specially 
relates to the intercommunion of men in different sta- 
tions in society, at the same time suggesting that I 
should scarcely have supposed the camp a likely school 
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for acquiring such a maxim. * Nor was it acquired 
there,* he said, ' that is to say, not in the army as such** 
though in reality I first discovered its excellence and 
tried to reduce it to practice whilst I was still in the 
service^ and years before I obtained my discharge.' 
' Indeed, Doctor. Pray how was that V 
* By reading the book, a copy of which George III. 
wished in the hands of every one of his subjects.' 
^ I am satisfied. A better source is impossible.' 
But to return to the evening in question. Having 
inhaled the twilight fragrance, and watched the flowers 
doang theii eyes whilst the' gentle dew was softly lul- 
ling them to sleep, I reached my worthy friend's * ivy 
bow(;r,' as he termed it. He was sitting at the open 
window waiting my return, and exdumed on seeing me, 
*Ha! Folio, — ^Bookworm! What a deal of trouble 
you have saved me I I was afraid the instruments so 
long out of use, would scarce perform their duty, to- 
gether with the apprehension, that, even in the event of 
their perfection, the tendency of an old man's hand to 
tremble would make a sorry job of it, and thus bring 
discredit on my professional skill for life !' 
' Why, Doctor, I caimot understand you.' 
' That comes of stuffing your head with the poets, aa 
so much wadding, until there is'nt room left for a com- 
mon-sense thought to enter. I was afraid you had got 
between the horns of a mad bull, or fallen into a ditch 
and broken your leg, or met with some other trifling 
accident which would at least make amputation of the 
injured limb essential to the preservation of your val— 
ahem ! — valuable life !* 
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' I see. Well, pardon ! I am sorry for the anxiety 
I have caused, and am extremely grateful that I have 
saved the anticipated trouble to which you so £eelingly 
allude* May your instruments never be disturbed for 
any such purpose, nor your hand shake over any sach 
operation, either in my case or that of any other person !' 

* Amen ! I once had to amputate a poor fdlow's leg 
below the knee. This done, he earnestly begged that 
I would cut off the other, which was uninjured, at ex- 
actly the same length, assigning as a reason that it al- 
ways pained him to see people limping, and that his 
mother had often cautioned'him to avoid crooked ways*' 

* Excellent ! And I doubt not your obliging dispo^ 
sition induced you to comply.' 

* ! My obliging disposition, however, induces me 
to beg that you will step in doors, for the dew is falling 
fast, and you are now too old to expect to grow under 
its influence.' 

Complying with this rational request, I seated myself 
beside my friend at the window. We both gazed out . 
on the tranquil scene before us for some time. The 
peaceful beauty of the evening inspired silent musing. 
The contrast between it and the calamities of war which 
had been suggested by the Doctor's anecdote, led me 
to ask his opinion of the reputed callousness of soldiers 
on the field of battle. 

' Writers on that subject,' he replied, '. seldom un* 
derstand it. It is true that in many instances soldiers 
are insensible to danger and death ; but this insensi- 
bility is not acquired on the field. The fact is our re- 
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giments are recruited by meoi the majority of whom are 
hardened before they join the service* By intemperance, 
vice, and domestic rebellion they have unfitted them* 
selves for patient industry, and they fly to a recruiting 
officer as to a desperate refuge, under the influence of 
passion, or remorse, or pride. They thus bring with 
them to the army those habits which they are generally 
supposed to acquire there. The intercourse of such men 
with each other cannot be supposed friendly to the cre- 
ation or culture of moral sensibility. The indifference 
to morality and religion already characteristic of indi- 
viduals is increased by the association of multitudes. 
Taking pleasure in recounting exploits which should 
make them ashamed, instead of repenting the follies of 
early life they learn a miserable sort of bravado which 
passes among them as proof of a manly spirit. The 
intoxicating influence of the absurd incense which is 
constantly wafted in praise of the sanguinary god He- 
roism, must also be taken into the account. It is too 
much for illiterate and weak-minded men. £ach of 
them imagines that he may gain similar fame. And the 
recollection of deeds, in themselves neither brave nor 
honourable, but which required some degree of brute 
courage in performance, inspires the thought that they 
may have been the elementary actions, the early essays, 
of the future hero ! Add to this the necessary loss of 
the idea of individuality. If there be one evil more 
than another to be abhorred in the thoroughly bad war 
system, it is the destruction of individualism. Every 
soldier is of course accountable to his superior officer ; 
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bat for all that, tlie thought of individuality is lost. 
Each considers himself only as an nnit in a great phy- 
sical mass moved by a foreign wUl. The actions of this 
mass are deemed irresponsible for the evils it may in- 
flict. The morality or immorality of its deeds lies at 
the door of the commanding officer. Unquestioning 
obedience is the law. Subordination is the great spirit 
of the system. The common soldier has nothing to do 
with the question, Is the war just or unjust ? this is 
beyond his province. He is one of a multitude, and 
that multitude is a piece of animated machinery. Even 
suppose the thought of a holy God and of retributive 
justice to enter such minds, it is instantly met by the 
reflection that they are serving their country, and that it 
is the thing or party to be judged on the moral aspects 
of the feud. Nor must we forget the excitement caused 
by preparation for, and engagement in, a battle. This 
is directly hostile to reflection on the possibilities that 
may follow death ; whilst the praise lavished on him 
who falls in battle is a greater thing to unrenewed 
hearts than the prospect of a blessed immortality. But 
there are others, a superior class of men, though it is 
sad to reflect that they form but a small minority, who 
are by no means indifferent to the casualties of war* 
They like neither the morality of the barracks nor the 
excitement of the battle ; but as men of integrity in 
whom a certain trust has been reposed, they feel called 
upon to discharge that trust* conscientiously, and they 
anticipate the event of sudden slaughter, not by the 
coward*s expedient of flight, but by as much heart- 
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comraaning and personal introspection as the circum- 
stances in which they are placed will permit. It must 
be allowed, however, that the whole system is adverse 
to the growth of healthy religious sentiment. The 
really good man in the army has much to contend 
against. He is not in his proper element* The asso- 
ciations of his position are as blight and storm to the 
graces of the christian life, and the sooner those pre- 
dictions which foretel the abolition of war are fulfilled, 
the better for individuals, for nations, and for the 
whole world*' 

' Thank you, Doctor. I have listened to an eloquent 
condemnation of the trade which gave employment to 
your skill.' 

* Alas ! I went as a good Samaritan in the wake of 
the pestilence, but my power of alleviating sorrow was 
painfully limited, compared with the destructive career 
of the plague that preceded me.' 

* True ; and did it never strike you as an argument 
against the system that those feelings of kindness and 
brotherhood which Christianity nourished in your breast 
were outraged by the havoc of an engagement ?' 

' Always. That Christianity condemns war both in its 
motives and character, is admitted on all hands by those 
who know anything about our sublime and divine re- 
ligion. As to those who are ignorant of the genius of 
Christianity, and who take upon themselves to deny the 
proposition, of course their testimony is worthless from 
the very fact of their ignorance. Down from the witness 
box ; out of court with them ! They have no business 
there.' 
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' Well ruled ; bnt sncli persons talk glibly/ 
* Empty heads always do. Come in, George/ 
This was addressed to a tap at the door* George en- 
tered and placed a letter in his master's hand. The 
doctor glanced at it, smiled, and handed it to me. I 
read as follows :-» 

' Dear Sir,— If yon are not better engaged, I shall be 
proud to see you at a homely dinner to-morrow* Alfred 
has come from Oxford for a few days, and has picked 
up on his journey an extraordinary genius who seems to 
know everything past, present, and to come. The two 
young men are fast friends, although Alfred is, in his 
own estimation, a high church man, and the other a 
thorough paced dissenter. This will please your catho- 
licity. Dear Emma is bewildered, and your humble 
servant is amused, by the clever debates. There is 
another youth present, of whom I shall say nothing but 
that an air of mystery hangs over him, and that he is 
remarkably endowed with the gift of taciturnity. Such 
is the little party at Holy Oake House. I understand 
there is a gentleman from town visiting you. It will be 
an additional honour if he will accompany yon, which 
wiU give me an opportunity of personally apologising 
for this want of formality, as well as for the shortness of 
the notice. Always yours, 

17th June* T. Whit worth. 

' Strange !* I quietly exclaimed, handing back the note* 
' Strange ! what's strange ?* inquired the doctor. 
'Nothing/ 
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'Sage remark! Nothing m strangey the greatest 
stranger I believe in the nniversey as the discovering of 
its locality has hitherto baffled all research. He who 
shall discover where or what nothing is will be entitled 
to a greater reward than that offered to the finder of 
perpetual motion.' 

' Will perpetual motion ever be discovered think you V 

* No ; not by systematic effort. It may be revealed, 
but it will never come at human call.' 

*Eevealed? how?' 

' That which is usually called discovery by accident, 
I call revelation. But will you go to neighbour Whit- 
worth's to»morrow ? ' 

' What sort of a person is Mr. Whitworth V 

^Comely. Middle stature. Somewhat ruddy. Bather 
bald. Pleasant* Has been younger.' 

' Ahem ! What sort of a man is he ! * 

< Thoughtful. Intelligent. Well read. Devout. 
Cheerful/ 

* And Emma V 

* A gem. Born to bless some happy fellow. She is 
the Hght of her father's dwelling, and a ministering 
seraph to the poor of the neighbourhood.' 

< And Alfred V 

'Archbishop of Canterbury^by anticipation.' 
'Oh! Do you go?' 
' On condition that you accompany me*' 
'Agreed.' 

Well, thought I, this is rather curious. My wish to 
know something about the Whitworths has been so far, 
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and very unexpectedly, gratified. It must have been 
the brother and sister that were reading, and the two 
young men that I met— Messrs. Genius and Taciturnity ; 
very good names by the way, until one gets hold of the 
proper appellations. A couple of notables, doubtless, 
but then I have certainly seen one of them ere now, and 
if I am not mistaken he remembers the circumstances, 
and associates with the recollection something not very 
agreeable. If he be the genius perhaps my presence 
will spoil his brilliance ; if the other, which I rather 
think is the case, I must try, desjnte his reputed silent 
habits, to obtain an explanation of the little mystery. 
At all events, it is settled that to-morrow, I must cross 
the lawn. The result shall be reported then* 

• •• ... ..v^ ••• ... ••• ••• 

A refreshing sleep in a country house, on a midsum* 
mer night, requires only to be followed by early rising 
and an ante-breakfsst journey. Nature is then like a 
beautiful child opening its eyes with a smile. Innocence, 
purity, peace, are the graces that adorn her brow. With 
the rising sun she sends up her odours to the heavens, 
and from the throats of a thousand winged melodists is 
flung out that matchless harmony which floats upon 
those odours like the songs of angels borne upon a sea 
of incense. Who that has access to this great temple, 
would indulge sleep ? 

* Falsely luxuriooB, will not man awake ; 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 
To meditation dne and tacied song ? 
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For is there augbt in sleep can charm the wise f 

To He in dead obtiTion, losing half 

The fleeting momenta of too short a life ; 

Total extinction of the enlightened soul ! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, 

Wilder'dy and tossing through distempered dreams ; 

Who woold in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when every Mtue, 

And every blooming pleasure wait without. 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk 7 ' 

Tet the vast majority prefer this false luxury to the 
exhilarating iufluence and associations of a summer 
morning. It is said that ^Thomson's theory and practice 
did not exactly accord with each other. Perhaps not ; 
this takes nothing from the excellence of the former. 
A sound creed is not accountable for the errors of those 
who profess it. The condemnation of the creed in oon* 
sequence of the aberrations of its nominal adherents is 
absurd ; for these aberrations are in fact witnesses to 
the value of the standard which rebukes them. Had 
Franklin personally turned day into night ajid night into 
artificial day, it would not have affected the justice ci his 
severe sarcasm against those who do so. The propriety 
of the philosopher's strictures looks not for a buttress to 
4he habits of the man ; yet when we find those habits 
in accordance with the opinions advanced, we have the 
force of teaching by example. It is, however, no un- 
common thing for men to have an intellectual perception 
of a great truth to whose practical influence they never- 
theless refuse submission. This has been but too often 
and too fully illustrated in the case of Christianity. The 

T 
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beauty, the excelleiice, the divinity of that system have 
been acknowledged by myriads whose lives afforded no 
evidence of the transformation which it accomplishes 
where it is heartily adopted as an internal power. The 
light of day may stream into an exceedingly disordered 
house, whose inhabitants may admit that * the light is 
good ' without proceeding to arrange the furniture. The 
* wise saW|' 

'Early to bed and early to rise * 

Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise/ 

everybody will admit, but—* there is not a soul stirring' 
this morning yet ! Yes ; here is a labourer busy 
dressing a hedge. Has he an eye to the beauty that 
surrounds him ? Does the class to which he belongs 
enjoy the early system ? 

* Good morning, Friend.' 

* Momin', Sir.' 

* Who does this property belong to ? ' 

* Part on't to Sir John Whittle, to'ther to Mister Lee/ 

* The scene is beautiful at this early hour.' 

The labourer uttered a sound half-grunt half-whistle, 
but what it meant I could not determine. Resolved, 
however, not to be discouraged, I suggested— 

* Fine weather for the crops.' To this no reply was 
vouchsafed. What was to be done ? The fellow is as 
taciturn as Mr. Whitworth's mysterious guest. Must 
try another course. 

* Healthy employment, working in fields at this early 
hour,' I remarked. 
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* Would you like to try it, Sir.* 

This question, so unexpected in itself, was accom* 
panied by a look of sarcastic drollery which fairly 
* fixed ' me, as Brother Jonathan would say. Putting 
the best face possible upon the matter, I answered, 

' Yes, but I fear I should spoil your hedge. Much 
depends upon practice you know, and, as I am not 
accustomed to such labour, I should make but an 
indifferent job of it.' 

* Yes, Sir,' said the man, resting from his labour and 
fixing upon me a pair of large, clear, grey eyes, * much 
depends upon practice, I daresay. Now, you are a 
gentleman and I trust you will not be angry at the plain 
question which I, a poor man, am going to ask. I'n^ 
not learned, and don't know what learning might do in 
this here matter. Maybe it might do much, maybe 
nought, but did you ever try the practice of keeping 
yourself, your wife, and five children on nine shillings 
a week, paying eighteen pence for a bit of a cottage 
and fifteen for a hunder o' coal, leaving just six and 
threepence for seven on us to find everything with ? ' 

< What I said in reply to this heart-touching question, 
neither Sir John Whittle nor * Mister' Lee shall ever 
know. Suffice it that I left the shrewd labourer more 
cheerful than I found him, and that I shall never forget 
the deep meaning conveyed by his last remark which 
was to this effect, * If you, Sir, and such as you, were 
compelled to be in the fields at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing to toil for nine or ten shillings a week, I fear it 
would somewhat spoil the beautiful scenes you speak 
of.' 
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Trae, Labourer; assuredly it would. Socrates 
would Have embraced thee» as a brother thinker. I 
shall ponder thy sage remark, and try to profit by it. 
Perhaps an opportunity may occur this very day of 
turning it to account. Let me see ; the idea is, the 
Influence of circumstances on the appreciation of Na- 
ture s a fine thought, deserving amplification, iUnstra- 
tion, and confirmation, as the long«worded vicar of 
Brambleton-cum-Uptonchasefield would say. 

Betuming to the 'ivy bower * to breakfwt, I found 

the worthy Doctor deeply intent on a * Uad&t ' in the 

• • • 

Inquiring the news, he repUed, 

' This powerful Journal has run foul of the nunistry. 
It is crushiug Her Majesty's advisers to dust. Astonish- 
ing the power of well-chosen language ! Every sentence 
in this article tells with terrible effect, and the whole is 
like a discharge of artillery.' 

' And yet,' said I, * the moral infiuence wiU probably 
not be great.' 

'I understand you,' he rejoined; 'it b not. mere 
intellect that sways men, especially intellectual men* 
It is remarkable that the very same persons who can 
appreciate and admire mental power, are the persons 
least likely to be controlled by it, if it be not associated 
with consistency of principle. Perhaps it is ultimatdy 
well for the triumph of justice that it is so. Still, it 
is sad when the suspicion creeps across the mind that 
the able author of these brief newspaper essays, may 
be a special pleader, nothing better than a hireling who 
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would write with equal vigour on the other side of the 
question, and demolish his own propositions with half a 
dozen drops of ink.* 

* Why as to that^ it is nothing new in the history of 
Newspapers.' 

' I know it ; the more the pity/ 

* It is impossihle to justify such conduct,' I remarked, 
* and yet I am un¥nlling to admit that mere reckless- 
ness, ms the want of moral conTiction, is the sole cause 
ef it. I can conceive the parties— who, happily for 
their reputation, are anonymous— enduring much mental 
angnish whilst in the act of vindicating opinions which 
they do not believe, and palliating it to themselves on 
the ground of the neoessitiea of existence, the rush and 
struggle for a livelihood, the demands of a family, and 
similar obtioua pleas. I know a case in which ihe 
Editor of a weekly journal writes habitually and strongly 
against an ecclesiastical system to which he is sincerely 
attached. When asked by a personal firiend who knew 
the secret how he could continue acting thus, his reply 
waa aimply — ^It is mental misery, bui I have a beloved 
wife and seven children to support.' 

' Well,' said the Doctor, musing, *I shall not quarrel 
with your charity ;, but if that be admitted as &prii»eiple 
it will eventually undermine all principle, and it suggests 
this practical conclusion that each of us must think for 
himself both on the political and ecclesiastical questions 
of the day, as it is certain that we cannot always take 
a* Leader 'for a 'Guide.' 

*•• ••* ... •«. ••« ••• ••• 
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We spent a pleasant and mentally profitable evening 
in the mansion of Mr. Whitworth. Wliat transpired 
in conversation it wonld be a breacb of courtesy to re- 
veal. The two students shone brilliantly. Miss Whit- 
worth was all that the good Doctor had represented. 
The two * gentlemen' whom I had met on the previous 
day were not there, had not beeti there, and they were 
all apparently surprised when I mentioned the fact of 
meeting them. The taciturn youth, however, was in the 
secret, and afterwards privately explained to me the whole 
mystery. The story is too long to relate. His presence, 
however, as a visitor in the family, together with the 
use I made of the information he confidentiaUy gave me 
prevented the execution of a villanous scheme which the 
would-be-gentlemen-strangers had concocted for the 
benefit of their empty purses. There was a good 
anecdote told by Mr* Whitworth, with which I shall 
conclude my account of this visit to the Old Doctor. 

* Some five and twenty years ago,' said he, ' we were 
much annoyed in this county with robbers. The state 
of the villages in relation to morals and religion was 
truly sad. It is far from being what it should be yet ; 
but the efforts of Sunday School teachers and Christian 
missionaries have done incalculable good. One of those 
missionaries, a good and laborious man, went from place 
to place preaching for many years. The opposition with 
which he met was gradually overcome by his gentle 
manners, and good-humoured tact ; and many irreligious 
persons became serious under his earnest appeals. Ad- 
vancing years brought feebleness, and some friends pre- 
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sented the good minister with a horse, a steady and 
soher beast of good character, as became his future 
rider. On one occasion, on a Sunday night, my venera- 
ble friendi for I knew him well, was returning home 
mounted on his trusty horse. When passing along a 
broken road overshadowed by a forest, two men sud- 
denly leaped upon him, one of them seizing the bridle 
and the other holding a pistol to the rider's breast and 
at the same time of course uttering the usual formula — 
* Your money or your life.' He told them, with great 
cookiess, that as he was an old man his life was not 
worth much ; * indeed,' he suggested, ' I hardly think 
it is worth the trouble to which it may possibly expose 
you if you take it.' ' Money then, old fool ! ' shouted 
the fellow ferociously. * I am not in the habit of carry- 
ing much change about with me,' said he. * I believe 
I have only a shilling, and I shall require that for tolls ; 
but ' he added, seeing that the fellow was examining his 
pistol, ' I have a few Notes in my pocket book, and as 
you seem in need of them I will let you have them on 
condition that I pass quietly on.' ' Notes ! Done ! ' 
exclaimed the robbers* The old man threw his pocket 
book on the ground, and applying the whip to his horse 
made up for the delay by a more than usually rapid ride 
home. Trotter could not understand the meaning of 
this excitement ; but his rider did ; * for,' as he used 
to conclude the story with a quiet smile, ' my pocket 
book contained only Notes of Sermons I ' 

FINIS. 
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